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FOREWORD 



Information Science is a young and rapidly growing field, embracing a wide range of 
subjects and activities. The Conference, in ten technical sessions, attempted to 
cover various aspects of information work. The areas covered were; 

* Information Analysis and Information Analysis Centers 

* Retrieval of Information 

A Selection, Education and Training of Personnel 
A Publishing and Reprography 

In addition to the 50 papers delivered at the Conference, the Proceedings include 
18 papers which for technical reasons could not be presented orally* 

An open meeting of the International Federation for Documentation Study Committee 
"Information for Industry" (FID/II) was held at the conclusion of the Conference* 

A summary of this meeting is Included in the Proceedings* 

An FID/TM tutorial session, "System Analysis, an Approach to Information," by H* Borko, 
H, Schur, G,X. Amey and K* Samuelson, was offered to the participants in the frame- 
work of the ISLIC Conference* The tutorial session was originally presented in Buenos 
Aires on 23 September 1970 and published by the FID/TM Secretariat, Stockholm, 

Thanks are due to the National Center of Scientific and Technological Information and 
its. Director, Mr, Carl Keren, for the financial support which made publication of the 
Proceedings possible. 

It is hoped that these Proceedings, which reflect the development of the profession, 
will be a useful contribution to its members* 



Mrs* Lydia Vilentchuk 
Chairman, Organizing Conmlttee 
International Conference 
on Information Science 
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EDITORS* NOTE 



The Proceedings are arranged in order of sessions* Summaries of discussions follow 
the papers presented at each session* 

The discussion summaries underwent semantic editing for the sake of clarity and 
brevity. To avoid repetition, they include, as far as possible, only facts and 
ideas which have not been stated in the papers* 

Papers not submitted in accordance with the prescribed format were retyped. The 
others are reproduced as submitted, with corrections inserted only at the request 
of their authors. 

The Proceedings are printed in two volumes. Indexes for both volumes appear at 
the end of Volume Two. 

Thanks are due to Mrs. Elana Covo for her patience in typing the papers and 
discussions. 
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OPEN INC ADDRESS BY CHAIRMAN Or 

THE ISRAEL SOCIETY OP SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND INFORMATION CENTRES (1SLIC) 
DIPL* INC. LYDIA VILENTCHUK 
at tha OPENING CEREMONY of tha 

mm mtATiaiAL comma a* mPomTiott semes 

August 30, 1971, at tha Sharaton Hotel, Tal Aviv 



On bahalf of the laraal Society of Special Librariea and Information Centrea, 1 have 
tha graat honour and privilege of granting thia illustrious gatharing of collaaguaa 
from othar countriaa and frienda and colleaguea raaiding in Israel. 

Wa mho ara aaacmbled hara this evening repreaent a profeaaion - the profeaaion of In* 
formation Scianca - that ia atill young and vibrating with endlaaa poaaibilitiea and 
far-reaching viataa* Thia ia the case not only in laraal but in the world at large. 

A a yap tom of the youthfulnaaa of thia profeaaion ia tha continual controvaray re- 
garding ita axact placa among other profeaalona - more mature and with longar tradi- 
tiona - and tha role it ahould aasume in the cultural, technological and acientific 
life of modem aociety. 

Tha controvaralal natura of tha outlook on Information Scienca la reflacted in tha 
fact that in almoat ail tha davelopad countriaa vhara i t la an already recognised 
profeaaion, a profeaaion that haa coma to atay, tha content, acopa and objectivaa 
of Information Science ara differently undaratood, and oscillate over an infinitely 
wide range - all tha way from a more sophisticated approach to llbrarianahlp to tha 
mathematical theory of communication. Evan in dlacuaaiona of problems with indivi- 
duals of seemingly identical background, the same concepts ara not always undaratood 
under tha same terminology. However, it ia thia vary fluidity, thia abaanca of a 
rigid form, thia opportunity that we - the first generation of information scientists - 
have to shape and mould tha profession, to give it tha content and direction which 
tha moat gifted among ua will eventually work out, that axarciaaa a powerful attract- 
ion for all those engaged in thia field. 

Today, aa I have already pointed out, we ara atill in tha pioneering ataga. True, 
the roots of our profession first began to sprout away back at tha turn of the cen- 
tury when Belgians Paul Otlat and Henri La Pontain first envisaged tha compilation of 
a claaaifiad comprehensive index to published information gathered from the whole 
wide world. As we all know, the project proved too ambitious, too far ahead of its 
tine, to be viable, since at that time it waa not yat undaratood that science la 
truly international and does not recognise national boundaries, and it therefore fol- 
lows that acientific information, aa an indiapenaable and primary tool of acientific 
development, must also be international in character* 

Nevertheless, out of thia impractical vision there congealed aa a practical residue 
the useful cooperation of nations within tha framework of P1D - International Federa- 
tion of Documentation - which nurturad the apark of international cooperation generated 
by Otlat and La Pontain, and kept it from dying out. 



International Conference on Information Science 

Today | International cooperation In the exchange of Information la recognized as 
Indispensable to the progress of science and technology and so more fertile ground 
for new organizations with more and more ambitious alms has been prepared. 

Whether it be UNIDO - United Nations Industrial Development Organization - with its 
declared aim of disseminating Information on technological Innovations originating 
In various countries and assisting In the practical application of this Information, 
or UNISIST - Universal System for Information In Science and Technology, a flexible 
network based on voluntary cooperation of existing and future Information services, 
or other organizations, we look ahead to their development into a functional tool 
of International cooperation In the flrld of Information services. 

Let us hope that our assembly in Israel today will prove a milestone along the high- 
way to International cooperation in the sphere of Information Science* I look for- 
ward to a fruitful and stimulating week that will bring us closer together and pave 
the way to the Intensified sharing of experience and Ideas* 

In concluding, 1 should like to express the hope that our visitors from abroad will 
truly enjoy their sojourn In our small' country, and learn at least a little of our 
day-to-day problems - both professional and human* 



ADDRESS OF H.E. YIGAL ALLON, DEPUTY PRIME MINISTER 
at the OPENING CEREMONY of the 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INFORMATION SCIENCE 

August 30, 1971, at the Sheraton Hotel, Tel Aviv 
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This Conference Is dedicated to the communication of knowledge and I wish to welcome 
our guests from abroad and the Israelis who have made this Important field their 
vocation* 

Any economic and political system depends on a complex and Interconnected chain of 
events and decisions embracing past knowledge 9 new research 9 production of goods and 
services, definition of national goals and the socio-economic structure which these 
activities support* There Is not a single activity In which the availability of In- 
formation and the process of Its communication do not have a strong influence on the 
structure of national growth and the nature of the political decisions which guide 
It, Managers and decision-makers need Information from many disciplines and from all 
parts of this world* Information pertaining to legal, economic, sociological, poli- 
tical, scientific and technological knowledge Is necessary In order to make national 
decisions after full consideration of the many options and their possible consequences. 

The government daily faces decisions which cannot be made without comprehensive, cor- 
rect, timely and relevant Information* We need Information In science and technology 
because It facilitates effective progress In areas vital to the well-being of our na- 
tion, be It the Introduction of an Improvement In housing construction or a develop- 
ment vital to national defense* We need economic Information because only that enables 
us to make decisions on how to put our limited resources to best use for the advancement 
of Industry and trade* We need Information In the social and behavioral field because 
a trial and error approach to human problems Is fraught with danger and Is time and 
money consuming* 

We have high hopes, some of them already justified, for the role which Research and 
Development should play In our society* The struggle for physical security, the cre- 
ation of a society In which people from many different backgrounds and cultures can 
live, work and produce together, building a sound economy in an Inhospitable environ- 
ment, all pose a formidable choice of priorities. This year we are spending about 
2*5% of our GNP on Research and Development* The proportion of active scientists in 
the total labor force In Israel Is about 40:10,000 which Is amongst the highest In 
the world; and In the number of students In Institutions of higher learning relative 
to the total population Israel figures third In the 1:1st of nations* 

During the last few years we have thoroughly reviewed our R&D organization with the - 
object of promoting applied research and making better use of the opportunities with 
which modem technology presents us. We have also examined the information services 
supporting R&D and the decision-making level In government and management* Here we 
found room for Improvement - organizational, budgetary and otherwise* As a first 
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step we decided on the creation of a national network for scientific and technological 
information in which a national center is to serve as a focus and coordinator of acti- 
vities* Basically we have thus adopted the structure which the OECD Ministers have 
recommended for their member states and which are now implemented there. We have re- 
cognized the need for a science information policy and we Intend to build up the neces- 
sary resources for its implementation# 

We are aware that knowledge is global. A small country like Israel# where less than 
one half percent of all active scientists of the world live and work# needs close and 
efficient tools of Interconnections with the international community. Knowledge knows 
no national borders and well-functioning systems for international information transfer 
are a vital necessity for us. We will therefore strongly support the UNISIST concept 
and any other multilateral or bilateral activity promoting free information flow and 
international cooperation in thin vital field. 

When I say that due to our small size we are heavy users of knowledge produced else- 
where, I do not intend to imply that we have nothing to contribute in return. On the 
contrary I am proud to say that we make freely available our technical and scientific 
know-how. Thus for example more than 15,000 students from developing countries have 
been in Israel during the last 15 years and more than 3,500 expert missions have in 
that time assisted other nations in solving problems In which we have accumulated 
expertise. Even in such a new field as information science some countries seek to 
learn from our experience and here - as in other disciplines - the two way flow of 
information has the full encouragement of Government. 

For information workers in Israel this Conference is a land-mark. It is the first 
time that they gather In such large numbers in an international fcnim# demonstrating 
that the role of information services and their importance to Research and Development 
and the decision-making process of government and management are fully recognized. The 
Israel Society of Special Libraries and Information Centres is to be congratulated on 
the organization of the Conference, which for such a young organization Is no mean 
undertaking. 

In conclusion I would like to thank our guests from abroad for coming and sharing their 
considerable experience with our information community. I would like to assure the 
Israelis in this audience that we view their place in the infrastructure of our Society 
and their contribution to Research and Development and to managerial decision-making 
as a vital one, which has our fullest support. 

I wish you all a fruitful exchange of ideas and a successful Conference. 
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Your Excellency, Mrs. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Anyone who attempts to assign the information sciences their place within the frame- 
work of the traditional branches can only be surprised at the frequently chaotic 
state in which they present themselves. There is not even agreement about the termi- 
nology of their respective departments, let alone about the domains of science that 
are to be counted among the information sciences, or their mutual delimitation. 

In this it is possible to see the expression of an evolution that is to be welcomed, 
an evolution in which a new branch of knowledge suddenly acquires its place within 
mankind's mental make-up, and the composition of its intrinsic character can hardly 
keep pace with the task assigned by society to this young department. 

But the field is young only in the development of its methods, as was the case 
with sociology decades ago and with Jurisprudence centuries ago, both of which made 
the age-old ways of human behaviour the substance of research and teaching. To a 
greater extent even than these, and even than all technologies, information science 
can go back, since it must already have played a decisive role at the moment homo 
sapiens came into being, and. made possible his continued existence, his development 
and, within the course of this, culture and civilization. 

For its part, this earliest period of information owes its origin to a special bio- 
logical case: the enlarged capacity of certain brain centres resulting from a number 
of mutation processes. Parallel with this it became possible for physical attributes 
of the preservation of life to take on a lesser importance, or even to become super- 
fluous, because something else, something non -animal offset the lack of dexterity, 
Inadequate development of the senses, and physical weakness. This was the one-move- 
af ter-another game, the parallelism between the development of the brain and the 
utilization of information. 

Only the human brain is capable of foresight which makes the planning of action and 
cooperation at a high level possible. Not only has it ensured the survival of man- 
kind by the acquisition and placing at the disposal of man the information essential 
for existence, but by a first evaluation of this information, it created for man, 
even in prehistoric times, the position that singled him out from all the other 
living creatures. 
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Since then t man has constantly strengthened this position by acquiring 9 storing and 
processing! just as producing , information , and has continuously Increased the dis- 
tance between him and other living creatures. In the course of the development ta- 
king place in this manner, man’s brain has probably crossed the "threshold of com- 
plexity" that enables a data-prccc3sing system to programme itself. 

Why the brain can perform more than its fundamental function, to ensure physical sur- 
vival, and why it can, in particular, accomplish tasks for which it was probably not 
created - all this is still largely unexplored. It would appear that, parallel with 
the growth in number of active functional elements and their interconnections, the 
capacity of the brain to accomplish more than was originally assigned to it is 
raised to a higher power. 

If this is so, the increasing complexity of our brain leads to a constant increase 
in efficiency and an ability to undertake tasks which no longer have anything to do 
with its original functions. Through the described absorbing, processing, and produ- 
cing of information, the brain is able* to give rise to ideas, literary composition, 
and insights into the laws of nature. Culture and civilization that have developed 
in this way have allowed the network of communicative links between people to become 
ever closer, the brain ever more complex, until it has achieved an organized life of 
its own. 

To a decisive extent, the human community, the coexistence of individuals, families 
and nations, is Influenced by the continuous growth of information which comes strea- 
ming in upon the individual. Since the competition of inter-communicating brains is 
always on the Increase, always better- Informed brains are participating and more, 
and more media and channels of information are being opened up, man increasingly 
feels that the information that cotues streaming in upon him is not a vital aid but a 
burden. 

The individual must process this information in order to be able to hold his own in 
the struggle for existence, no longer in the animal kingdom but in the rivalry of 
inter-communicating brains. The added efficiency of the brain acquired step by step 
in the course of blogeny, is becoming a vital necessity. Consistent with this deve- 
lopment, the amount and quality of the absorbed information and its processing have 
become decisive for the professional and social performance of the individual, just 
as they are for the performance and international standing of States. 

"Information is the beginning and the foundation of society" is the opening phrase 
of one of Karl Stelnbuch's principal works*, and Norbert Wiener, to whom we owe 
cybernetics, has said: "Information is information, not matter or energy. No mate- 
rialism which does not admit this can survive at the present day." This means that 
information is accorded the same status as matter and energy. 

If this is so, there is a public interest in ensuring that the vital information 
achieves its object and can be made useful for the community; and this all the more 
since the volume of vital information has also made considerably greater demands on 
the brain than in former times. Not only is human knowledge as a whole rapidly 
increasing, but the Individual must know more, and accordingly learn more, than 



* Stelnbuch, Karl, Zukunftsf orschung. Die "informlerte Gesellschaf t" von morgen. 
Aral Journal (1966) Nr. 55, S. 8-11. 
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formerly* Studies are being made for this, such as the one undertaken by a research 
team at the University of Wisconsin, according to which, about the year 1880 a person 
practising a profession had to acquire approximately as much knowledge in his later 
professional life as he had acquired at school; today, on the other hand, the know- 
ledge to be subsequently acquired amounts to something like ten times as much as has 
been learned at school* 

This requirement affects a brain that is already heavily burdened by information which 
is not part of the knowledge referred to, but is merely a by-product of modern society; 
traffic noise, radio noise, visual propaganda and so on. This imposes obligations 
on the politicians: they have not only to guarantee the flow of information to those 
in need of it, but to secure the readiness and capacity to absorb, through measures 
to counteract the irritating optical and acoustic overburdening* Information not 
absorbed, even though sensibly directed, cannot achieve its object or attain its full 
productive value. This makes clear how closely the information problems are related 
to the problems of environment and why legislative measures in the sphere of protec- 
tion of the environment must Include information policy* 

It would be fascinating to show how in the course of history people have planned their 
mutual relationship and have tried to cope with their problems in a hostile environ- 
ment by translating the information at their disposal into action. 

In doing so, information and man’s natural instincts have frequently come into con- 
flict. It seemed perfectly natural that refuse should be consigned to waters, parti- 
cularly those that are flowing, which carry it away and cause it to dissolve. For 
centuries this practice was in keeping with the information that had been acquired and 
which taught that even glass and pottery would be gradually ground down, and organic 
refuse would nourish the marine life when administered lu small doses. 

Recent findings are diametrically different. The introduction of industrial waste is 
killing the marine life, detergents are turning the bottom of the waters into stone, 
plastic garbage is not being dissolved, and the over- nourishment due to organic re- 
fuse of a greatly increased human population can no longer be processed; the waters 
are becoming foul and ’’tilting over,” as the technical expression says* This conta- 
mination of the waters causes disease, fouls drinking water, destroys holiday and 
recreation areas. At the same time the measures that have been, or are to be intro- 
duced on the strength of this improved information demonstrate impressively the 
obligation of the State to use the information at its disposal to conserve the health 
of the nation* 

A particularly impressive example of overlapping Information la provided by road 
traffic. Information Phase I was obtained at a time when the motor-car merely took 
the place of the horse- carriage and it was noted with pleasure that the car was 
quicker and left no visible excrement behind; the invisible excrement from the ex- 
haust still formed no part of the information. This was also the case with Informa- 
tion Phase II, when it was seen that in the narrow, winding streets of the towns the 
car had lost the advantage of speed, and - again. Information translated into action - 
it was decided to ragulate the flow of more and mors cars into the city centers via 
ever more and wider streets* 

The solution of these material traffic problems waa predominant for something like 
half a century, almost up to 1970, until Information Phase III waB reached. Now, 
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the keywords were smog 9 air pollution, and lead discharged fro* the exhaust. Hundreds 
of substances from the exhaust gases were found to be carclnogenoua 9 and suspected of 
causing other diseases. This Information was so reliable that It was wade the basis 
of drastic measures such as the banning of motor traffic from whole city centers - 
once more an example of how It Is the task of the State to procure the latest trust- 
worthy Information and translate It Into legislative measures. 

At the same time this example shows how long It took for Information about the jeopar- 
dizing of the national health to become available, gain In weight and be taken serious- 
ly. It Is a result of the Impression left behind by the Imposing achievements of In- 
dustrialization and mechanization that for decades "Information" formed the basis for 
the solution of material problems, whereas Information about man was Initially hardly 
recorded and utilized. 

For decades, Information has been considered from scientific and technical aspects. 
OECD 9 8 scientific and technical information policy was wholly dominated by this, and 
Interest was centered on Information systems in fields like chemistry, medicine, geo- 
science and others. This has undergone a rapid change. If OECD now calls Informa- 
tion "the key to the wise management of the future," It la thinking - as FID and 
UNESCO have done for years - of information as a discipline which embraces social, 
economic, juridical and political aspects just as it does scientific and technical. 

The demand, therefore, Is to ensure that, no matter by whom national or International 
decisions are made - supranational bodies, governments or parliaments, lover autho- 
rities, Industry, or other bodies - the people who have to make the decisions have 
the whole spectrum of Information at their disposal so that they are able to estimate 
what the effects of their decisions will be. 

This Introduces a wholly new element into the utilization of Information. I have 
permitted myself, Ladles and Gentlemen, to cite two examples to attract your atten- 
tion to the problems of environment! water contamination and air pollution. They 
are not intended to be technical examples, but an expression of the growing anxiety 
as to whether the application of technology In the form so far practiced will redound 
to the blessing of mankind. We can frequently estimate the technical results of the 
utilization of technical innovations, their social effects almost never, because the 
understanding of the social repercussions of this Information km behind the deve- 
lopment of the Information Itself. 

I hope that no one will conclude from my remarks that the scientific, technical or 
Industrial Information can be neglected in favor of the study of their social reper- 
cussions; rather, only In the Interplay of all factors will s network of Information 
embracing all fields have tha greatest effect. Up to now, however, the Information 
network Is still bogged down In planning, and neither the well organized supply of 
social nor of technical essential data measures up to the needs of the times. Above 
all, howuver, what Is lacking la the working out of a scientific basis for the disci- 
pline; Indeed the lack Is so great that at times the justification of the existence 
of a separate ?leld of "Information science" has been questioned. 

This fact alone must lend graat Importance to a conference which has made Its goal 
the Intensification of scientific examination of Information problesM. We need not, 
however, leave It at this general allusion, since the present congress programme 
not only displays the exceptional capacity of the host country to organize such an 
event, but It Is In Itself a document of the services which the International 
scientific and technical community can contribute to this branch of knowledge. 
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Since I have been entruated with the honour of speaking at the opening of this con* 
ference in the name of FID* the International Federation for Documentation* which 
tries to serve the needs of the scientific cosmunity, may I make myself the spokes* 
man of all who are assembled here and not least of those who are joining in this 
event from a distance. In the name of all* 1 heartily congratulate the organizers. 

We are convinced that 1SL1C 1971 will bring us a big step forward in a field* of 
which a great international organization has said: "The information revolution has 
only just begun," 
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Director 
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SYNOPSIS 

UNISIST it planned ae a continuing, flexible programme to coordinate 
existing trends towards cooperation and ant an catalyst for tr.c nec- 
essary developments in scientific information. ?he recofr.-.eridn- 
tione of the study report includo the followinr *• groups: f\'* t.ooln 
of system interconnection; (b) effectiveness of informition services; 
(c) responsibilities of professional groups; { d ) tiusti tutiomtl envi- 
ronment; (e) international assistanne to develonin.* ocintrica; ' f) 
organisation of UNISIST. 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 



UNISIST is the name which has been given to a stud,*/ or* the 
feasibility of a world science informition system undertaken jointly 
by Unesco and IC3U. 

In 1966, at its 11th Assembly in Bombay, the Internationa) 
Counoil of Scientific Unions (IC3U) upprovot) the creation of .1 
committee to examine the feasibility of u world scientific infor- 
mation system based upon achieving compatibility among existing 
and prospective programmes relatod to tho ntorago and rotrioval of 
scientific information. 
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At the same time, Unesco had been thinking along parallel lines 
and had developed preliminary plans for the holding of an inter- 
national conference on scientific information. The President of 
ICSU proposed to the Director General of Unesco in April 1966 that 
the two international bodies, the one non-governmental, the other 
inter-governmental, jointly study the feasibility of a world science 
information system based on the achievement of a higher level of co- 
operation among the existing and the developing services. 

A Working Party met at Unesco House in Paris in January 1967 to 
develop the guidelines for the study. It was emphasized that any 
system to be developed should be a flexible network based upon the 
voluntary cooperation of existing and future information services. 

It should be limited at first to the natural sciences of concern to 
the member unions of ICSU. It should pay special attention to the 
growing needs of scientists in developing countries. It should also 
pay attention to the problems of standardization, of selectivity and 
compaction, and should closely involve the participation of scientists 
tnemselves. 

Under these guidelines, a Central Committee was formed to conduct 
the study. It was composed of specialists from different countries 
and chaired by Professor H. drown, Foreign Secretary of the National 
Academy of Science of the U.S.A. 

To explore avenueB which the Central Committee considered sig- 
nificant, Working Groups chaired by members of the Central Committee 
were established in such areas as bibliographio standards (jointly 
with lu3U/Ab), linguistic problems, communication formats, soientifio 
information in developing countries, research needs, compaction and 
evaluation, and classification. The Working Groups have produced 
reports which have all been received as background material for the 
final report. 

In addition, for the dual purpose of insuring practicability in 
its recommendations and of keeping systems operators informed, an 
Advisory Panel was appointed with membership from the existing infor- 
mation services in the soienoes who has embarked on and gained 
experience in modern systems operation. This group was enlarged to 
inolude both the International Federation for Documentation (FID) and 
ICSU Abstracting Board (iCSU/AB). 
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The feasibility study haB now been completed and the Unesco- 
ICSU Central Committee has reached the unanimous conclusion that a 
world science information eystem f considered as a flexible network 
based on the voluntary cooperation of existing information services, 
is both necessary and feasible. 

The results of the four-year inquiry into the problem of impro- 
ving the world-wide transfer of scientific and technical information 
are contained in the Unesco/ICSU Report on the Feasibility of a World 
Science Information System (UNISISTJ which has also been published In 
an abridged version: Synopsis of the Unesco/ICSU Study Report on the 



During the course of the study, a considerable amount of docu- 
mentation was compiled# There were the reports of the Working Groups, 
special papers and studiee voluntarily contributed or prepared under 
contract, the working papers of the Central Committee and of its 
Advisory Panel# These papers have been brought together and will 
be reproduced in microfiche form for deposit in the principal research 
libraries of the world# 

What is UNISIST? 

According to the Study Report, UNISIST is planned as a conti- 
nuing flexible programme to coordinate existing trends towards co- 
operation and to act as a catalyst for the necessary developments 
in scientific information# The ultimate goal is the establishment 
of a flexible and loosely conneoted network of information services 
based on voluntary cooperation. UNISIST is to be concerned initially 
with the sciencee, applied scienoes, engineering and technology, but 
it will later be extended to other fieldB of learning. 

UNISIST has at one and the same time three different aspects. 
First, UNISIST is a concept and a philosophy, a restatement in modern 
systems terms of the traditional prinoiples oi international scienti- 
fic communication. Seoond, UNISIST is a movement and an effort to for- 
malize, give stability and recognition to, and expedite trends towards 
cooperation and syetem compatibility which are already in existence# 
Third, UNISIST is viewed ae the future organization which, housed in 
Unesoo, will function to initiate and catalyee activity designed to 
further these trends# 



+) Both publications are available from Unesco in English, French, 
Russian and Spanish# 




Feasibility of a Worl(T Science Information Syetem (UNISIST)# +J 
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UNI3IST is sot conceived as a rigid, predesigned super- 
structure which will provide the world scientific community with all 
available information in science and technology. In fact, the UNISIST 
Study Report does not contain a Bystems analysis of the present state 
and relationship of scientific information systems in the world. A 
mere pragmatic approach has been taken by considering the feasibility 
of the system from :% technical, as well as from a political and 
economic point of view. 

UNTKTST is an international effort to synthesize a diversity of 
phil onophies, programmes and policies that relate to the free flow 
of scientific and technical information. It is an unprecedented 
attempt \o stabilize and coordinate existing trends towards inter- 
national cooperation in the communication of scientific information. 

The broad principles on which the world science information 
system is based are enumerated in the preface of the UNISIST Study 
Report. The proposed system stands for the unimpeded exchange of 
published scientific information and data among scientists of the 
world; hospitality to the diversity of disciplines and fields of 
science and technology; promotion of compatibility, cooperative 
agreements and interchange of published information among the systems; 
cooperative development and maintenance of technical standards to 
facilitate the interchange; development of trained manpower and 
information resources in all countries; increased participation of 
the present and coming generation of scientists in the development 
and use of information systems; reduction of administrative and 
legal barriers to the flow of scientific information in the world 
and assistance to countries which seek access to present and 
future information services in the sciences. 

The Study Report is a highly informative document in that it 
contains u great deal of specific information and is an impressive 
synthesis of the complex issues. It contains twenty-two recommen- 
dations for programme development, directed toward three groups of 
individuals: l) government officials who are responsible for national 
science policy; 2) the world community of scientists; and 3) pro- 
fessional practitioners in the many different pursuits involved in 
scientific communication. 
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The three publics to whom the recommendations in the Study 
Report are addressed have common cause but different roles. The 
scientists are creators and users of information; information pro- 
fessionals organize, process and service information; governments 
support the development of these services in the national public 
interest. 

UNISIST Recommendations 



Twenty-two recommendations concerned with the programme 
development and the initial management provisions for UNISIST are 
presented in six groups dealing respectively with: 

a) Tools of SystemB Interconnexion 

This group of recommendations, technically oriented, calls for 
the establishment of permanent reoords of information resources as 
a prerequisite to the information sharing policies. It also calls 
for the establishment and application of international standards 
for bibliographic descriptions with corresponding machine codes 
and formats as well as for normalized vocabularies and thesauri. 

One of the recommendations of this group entails the creation 
of an international register of scientific periodicals to stan- 
dardize the citation of journal literature in science and techno- 
logy. 

The attention of information specialists and scientists is 
drawn to the need for joint efforts in developing better tools 
for the control and conversion of natural and indexing languages. 
The initiation of a few pilot projects in this field is encouraged. 

Two recommendations of the group deal with technical require- 
ments for system compatibility and the potential use of tele- 
communication and teleprocessing networks for the transfer of 
scientific information. 

b) Effectiveness of Information Servioes 

A series of recommendations relates to the effeotiveness of 
information servioes, libraries, abstracting services, information 
analysis centres and data evaluation centres for which various pro- 
motional programmes are suggested. These recommendations call for 
continued recognition of the scientific library system as an essen- 
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tial component of scientific information transfer in modern times, 
for encouragement of cooperative schemes among abstracting and 
indexing services in science, for the development of specialized 
information analysis centres, for the evaluation and synthesis of 
published information and for the further development of numerical 
data centres. 

c) fteoponsibilities of Professional Groups 

The recommendations concerning the responsibilities of pro- 
fessional groups are addressed to authors, editors, publishers, 
scientists and information specialists, with special emphasis on 
the need to stimulate and coordinate existing efforts in matters 
of information science, education and research. 

These recommendations call also for improvement in the quality 
of scientific journals and the involvement of international and 
national aoientific societies in the world-wide information transfer. 
As regards further research in information science, UNISIST does not 
advocate initiating another research programme but rather eponsor a 
small group to collect and evaluate ongoing researoh in information 
and library soiences. 

d) Institutional Environment 

This group of reoommendations deals with policy-oriented 
issues and indicates guidelines which governments ehould follow 
in order to create a suitable institutional environment for the 
cooperative handling of scientific and technical information 
throughout the world. 

It la proposed that each oountry should establish a governmental 
agency at the national level to guide, stimulate and oonduot the 
development of information resources and that these agencies should 
adhere to the principles and goals of UNISIST. 

Governments are also enoouraged to interlink information ser- 
vices in acienoe and technology in national networks and to provide 
adequate equipment and manpower for a speedy processing of scien- 
tific information. 
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One recommendation in this group suggests that the pricing 
policies of individual operating information services should be 
studied to observe their effects on user access to scientific 
information. 

Another recommendation calls for reducing legal barriers, 8uch 
as too restrictive national copyright laws, in information transfer. 

e) International Assistance to Developing Countries 



for speoial assistance programmes and are addressed to governments 
and international organizations. 



The first is ooncerned with attaining the minimal infra-struc- 
ture which a country must have in order to participate in the bene- 
fits of an international network. 

The second calls on the industrialized countries to conduct, 
through UNISIST, a number of pilot projects to link developing 
countries with UNISIST. 



Conference responsible for approving the programmes of UNISIST and 
reporting on their progress; (ii) an International Scientific 
Advisory Committee, with a strong representation of ICliU and member 
unions, as well as library information experts and services, respon- 
sible for assessing progress in oommunioation praotices and changes 
in user requirements, as a basis for and as a result of UNISIST 
programmes; (ill) an Lxeoutive Offioe, serving as the permanent 
seoretariat of UNISIST, responsible for preparing and administering 
programmes and budgets. The reoommendation propones that this last 
body be plaoed in the administrative structure of unesoo, within the 
Science Seotor. 



Two recommendations deal with the need of developing countries 



f) Organization of UNI3IST 



The last reoommendation sets forth the organizational require- 
ments of UNISIST. The suggested organization should be provided 
with three interrelated managerial bodies: (i) an Intergovernmental 
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Scope and Development of UNISiST 

The programme recommendations briefly outlined above refleot 
the two broad functions of UNISIST: a) a catalyst function by which 
UNI SI ST ie to stimulate international cooperative agreements among 
autonomous information systems, and b) an initiating function by 
which UNISISV will encourage new projects designed to improve the 
world information tools and resources. These functions will involve 
interaction with representatives of the governments, the scientific 
community and the information science specialists. 

rhe success of the project will depend largely on the benefits 
which adherents may receive from UNISIST. The final part of the 
report is devoted to this topic. It is stressed first that the 
notion of lenefits should not be understood in strictly financial 
terms: money-saving is only one of the possible motivations for 
establishing UNISIST; besides, it may acorue only after an initial 
period in which further expenditure will be needed, to reach the 
proposed standards of performance. Nevertheless, there are savings 
to be reaped in the long run from a redistribution of labour at 
world-wide level, leading to an improved syBtemB economy. The re- 
sulting information network Bhould provide a more effective tool for 
individual scientists, as well as for polioy-makers in soience, in 
the determination of researoh programmes; further benefits may thus 
be expeoted from an increased productivity of soience. Finally, the 
principle of world-wide interconnexions, if properly understood, 
implies that present inequalities in the distribution of information 
resources over the earth may be reduced which would bring special 
benefits to developing countries. 

Intergovernmental Conference and National Commitments for 
Implementation of UNISIST 

The recommendations and proposed programmes of the Study Report 
will be submitted to an Intergovernmental Conference for the Esta- 
blishment of a World Soience Information SyBtem (UNISIST) to be held at 
Une 80 o House, PariB, from 4-9 Ootober 1971 * This Conference, 
oonvened by the Direotor-Oeneral of Unesoo and prepared jointly with 
the International Counoil of Scientific UnionB, will bring together 
government officials responsible for the planning and direction of 
soience information programmes, scientists and soienoe information 
speoialiBtB* It will be expeoted to make reoommendations concerning 
the meohanism and procedure by which Member States and International 
Organizations oould play an aotive rols in the implementation of ths 
system. 
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Through their endorsement of the recommendations of the UWISIdT 
report at the Intergovernmental Conference, governments will have 
made a commitment to support the implementation of UNIdlSv. This 
basic commitment has two aspects: 1) a commitment to follow the 
courses of action proposed in the UNISIST recommendations, as 
endorsed by the Conference, 2) a commitment to support the pro- 
posed administrative structure within the context of the Unesco 
Programme and Budget. 

The principal objectives and activities to which governments, 
in cooperation with professional organizations, could commit them- 
selves through their endorsement of UNISISv are: 

! 

- participation in the development, promulgation, and volun- 
tary adherence to international standards for information 
transfer (e.g. bibliographic descriptions, formats 9 codes, 
machine interface, telecommunications); 

- participation in the cooperative development of specified 
features of the UNISIST programme (e.g. the «*orld Register 

' of Scientific Periodicals); 

j - the development of national scientific and technical infor- 

mation systems and services in such a manner as to optimize 
j compatibility with othor servicou and systems, thereby to 

| work cooperatively toward an international network; 

j - efforts to facilitate the international transfer of scien- 

tific and technical information, including actions to 
| reduce administrative and other impediments to the inter- 

| change ; 

| - the pursuit of policies and courses which will lead to a 

sharing of the costs of processing of scientific and 
! technical information, as well as to a sharing of the 

j products. 
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COMPETITION OR COOPERATION "$ 

AMONG ;| 

INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL INFORMATION ACTIVITIES % 

Burton W. Adkinson j 

Director, American Geographical Society | 



Introduction 

International treaties* conventions and agreements in practically 
any field of endeavor include or create an information exchange re- 
quirement. This is true of such pacts whether they deal with control 
of diseases, reporting on weather, control of fishing, traffic or 
commerce, or are international cooperative research programs such 
as International Geophysical Year (IGY), International Decade of 
Ocean Exploration (IDOE), or the International Biological Program. 

Yet the initiations and operations of these international activities 
have as their purpose something other than information exchange. 
Nevertheless, all of these activities generate information and re- 
quire mechanisms to effect good communications for information 
transfer. However, most cooperative international research and 
other programs seldom include in the plans, procedures, and pro- 
grams for the orderly dissemination of the generated information. 

The information is allowed to flow from these projects in a 
haphazard fashion, and all too frequently the individual or organ- 
ization which generates the new findings is allowed to handle the 
information according to personal preference with little thought 
given to ways to make available the findings in a useful and 
effective manner. 

Yet, on the other hand, one finds individuals and organizations 
that have developed national and international plans and projects 
to gain control of large bodies of information. For instance, 
history is replete with abortive attempts of man to acquire and 
organize the world's fund of information. They range from creation 
of the Great Library at Alexandria, through efforts to develop a 
bibliography of the world's literature in Belgium prior to World 
War II, to the suggestions by a Pug Wash Conference, or Hans 
Roeter's present activity to have United Nations create a center 
which would have the world's scientific information controlled by 
a computer with a sophisticated dissemination system. 
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Development of International Information Systems 

This paper will describe a few ongoing efforts to develop, through 
international cooperation, more effective communication and infor- 
mation systems and to suggest some points that should be considered 
as the national and international information systems evolve. 

The activities of OECD and the ICSU-UNESCO Joint Committee (UNISIST) 
have been described in many publications. Therefore, this paper 
will not outline these organizations' programs. In addition, there 
are many other international cooperative programs for scientific 
and technical communications, a few of these will be briefly des- 
cribed. 

World Meteorological Organization (WMO) has a program for rapid 
exchange of Meteorological Information which includes: 

(a) The standardization of observation methods, instrumentation 
and methods of reporting. 

(b) A network of meteorological and weather stations that allows 
for regional, national and continental collection and dissem- 
ination of information. 

(c) A system known as the World Weather Watch which includes use 
of satellites and telecommunication. 

The International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) is developing an 
International Information System (INIS) based on: 

Input responsibility by participating member countries: process- 
ing responsibility of the international agency; and output to 
participating member countries in magnetic tape, micro- image or 
conventional forms. 

COMECON . Eight Eastern European countries, including the U.S.S.R., 
have established an International Center for Scientific and Tech- 
nical Information in Moscow. Regional branch offices may be 
established in member countries. Input is by member countries to 
the Center which will service countries. These countries have 
agreed on standards of input and output. At present the system 
is based on manual methods. The International Center also is 
attempting to collect materials from non-member countries. 
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ICIREPAT ( International. Committee for information Retrieval for 
Patenta) . Major patent offices of the Berne and Universal Copy- 
right conventions have come to agreement on minimum uniform 
standards which include information exchange on tape and micro- 
film, as well as adoption of a standard classification for patents. 
The United International Bureau for the Protection of Intellectual 
Property is the Secretariat for this endeavor. 

ICSU/AB (International Council of Scientific Unions Abstracting 
Board) has developed a plan for cooperative exchange of abstracts 
among some of its members, and is developing a plan to rational- 
ize coverage of journals peripheral to the core journals for each 
service. 

In addition, in cooperation with the UNISIST Central Committee, 
ICSU/AB is developing agreements on handling citations, common 
formats for exchange of information on tapes, and in some fields 
of science is developing multilingual thesaurus and rationalizing 
the classification of materials in data banks. 

All the above steps are considered necessary for an evolution 
toward an international network of information services* 

UNISIST-International Serials Data Program . One of the outgrowths 
of UNISIST consideration has been progress toward compiling a world 
inventory of scientific and technical serials. The UNISIST Central 
Committee commissioned a feasibility study and preliminary plan for 
inventorying and numbering all serials. As a result of the report 
of this study an ad hoc group was established to consider steps to 
implement an international serials data program. Also, the French 
Government, through the Ministry of Education, offered several 
hundred thousand francs to support the initiation of the program. 

The ad hoc group has recommended to the French Government and 
UNESCO that: 

1. There be an International Governing Board of 12 representatives 
from 8 countries and 4 international organizations. 

2. There be an operating center under the control of a Board of 
Governors . 

3. There be an international technical advisory committee. 

The ad hoc group urged that priority be given to identifying and 
numbering active serials, preferrably in the sciences and technol- 
ogy. It is expected that this international serials program will 
get under way this year. 
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International Book Numbering System . In contrast to the prelimin- 
ary planning for an international serials data system, there is 
now in being an international system for numbering books. An 
international office for this activity ia located at R. R. Bowker 
Company in New York. The United States, United Kingdom, France 
and most of the major book publishing countries are now partici- 
pating in this endeavor. 

CODATA is a cooperative program for obtaining and disseminating 
critically evaluated data in the physical sciences. This inter- 
national program was initiated by ICSU. Its secretariat is 
located in Frankfurt, Germany. 

One would be remiss in not mentioning the well-known efforts of 
the International Federation for Documentation's activities in 
coordinating the Universal Decimal Classification and Building 
Research Documentation, or the International Federation of 
Library Associations' work in developing an international des- 
criptive cataloging code and its catalyzing efforts to develop 
national bibliographies. 

The above are but a few of the developing international programs 
that are being fostered by international organizations. In addi- 
tion, a number of national organizations have initiated systems 
development programs with an international character. Among 
these are: 

The American Chemical Society has agreements with the United 
Kingdom, Germany, Sweden, The Netherlands, and Denmark whereby 
these countries are participating as output or input centers or 
both. The Society plans to expand this international cooperative 
program. 

The American Institute of Physics is negotiating with United 
Kingdom organizations for a joint effort in physics and astron- 
omy. Also, the American Society for Metals has a cooperative 
agreement with the United Kingdom Iron and Steel Institute for 
the production of an abstract bulletin. 

Among the United States Federal agencies, are the National 
Library of Medicine's (NLM) efforts with other countries for 
the internationalization of Medlars? The Library of Congress' 

Marc II System is being adopted by other countries, and NASA 
and ESRO (European Space Research Organization) have a cooper- 
ative agreement for the use of Star and Recon Systems . 
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One should also mention the British effort called "Inspec" whereby 
the Institute of Electrical Engineers has created a bibliographic 
file on magnetic tape of citations to physics and electrical 
engineering publications, and ha3 offered to cooperate with 
national organizations of other countries in the improvement and 
use of this file. 

The efforts of the Commonwealth Agriculture Bureau in producing 
abstracts and indexes on agricultural science and technology are 
one of the older international cooperative ventures. Marked 
technical changes are now being introduced into this service. 

West Germany, the United Kingdom, and the United States have 
cooperated to initiate an information on food science and tech- 
nology. 

These are illustrative of the evolving information systems which 
are becoming international in character. 

Conclusion 

What are the implications of these national and international 
efforts? 

First, it is apparent that effective scientific and technical 
information systems must have an international base. Develop- 
ment of new science and technology is no longer the prerogative 
of one or even a few countries. Therefore, information must be 
communicated across national boundaries. Also, no country today 
can afford to collect, organize, process and disseminate the total 
world fund of scientific and technical information. Economics, 
as well as other factors, dictate cooperative efforts which are 
essential • 

Second, there is a growing realization that there is need for 
rationalization of techniques for handling information elements 
such as a common form of bibliographic citations, and recording 
data elements on tape or microfilms, etc., for exchange purposes. 

Third, there is need for an improvement in mechanisms for foster- 
ing coordination and cooperation within and among information 
systems organizations. Often the most difficult part of systems 
development is the adjustment of organizations to new require- 
ments. This leads to the next point. 

Fourth, and one of the most important considerations, is that in- 
creased effort must be applied to the evolutionary development of 
organizational structures that can foster, develop and operate 
large international information systems. 
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For example, it is pretty well agreed that an international serials 
control program would be of real benefit to every country* How 
can the various organizational components such as authors, pub- 
lishers, abstracting and indexing services, libraries and user 
groups, be welded into an effective international serials pro- 
gram? Each of these is an important element of the program, but 
each must adjust to new requirements and be willing to forego 
some freedom of action. 

Fifth, there is need for increased effort toward facilitating the 
participation of less technically advanced countries. Even if 
these countries could financially afford the newer systems, they 
frequently lack the intellectual, technical or organizational 
bases for effective use of the large complex information systems. 

Sixth, how can effective educational programs be developed so that 
users, operators and producers can effectively use these compli- 
cated and expensive tools? 

Finally, no realistic economic plan has been devised to develop 
and support these new systems that will allow user access to in- 
formation products and services at costs that do not necessarily 
discriminate against the less affluent users. 

It appears to this author that there is an increasing need to 
develop national and international focal points that can guide 
the development of these various efforts toward a realistic net- 
work of national and international information systems. 

It is suggested that the endeavors of such organizations as OECD, 
UNISIST, COMECON, ICSU, ISO, FID, IFLA, and UNESCO must be en- 
couraged to redouble their efforts to foster cooperation and 
coordination. Also national efforts, both governmental and 
private, must give serious attention to assisting in the further- 
ance of the evolution toward an international integrated infor- 
mation network. 

If the pace toward integration isn't accelerated, I predict the 
information systems of the future would make the Tower of Babel 
sound like a melodious chorus. 
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SYNOPSIS 

The total scientific information system in for instance a research 
organization is composed of two main parts, formal and informal in- 
formation. The formal part is connected to libraries and documenta- 
tion centres, the informal part is mainly dependent on interaction 
and contacts between the scientific users of information. In the 
paper examples are given of informal information, a comparison is 
made between formal and informal information and also a survey of 
the origin of informal information and its conversion to formal in- 
formation. 



Background 

The aspects and ideas given in this paper are based on experiences from the Electro- 
nics Department of the Research Institute of the Swedish National Defence, FOA. This 
research institute has several hundreds of active scientists and the research is 
mainly directed towards applied research and system development but a considerable 
amount of basic research is also performed. Talks and interviews with scientists 
mainly in the field of electronics give the background of this paper. 

As in most research organizations the scientific work and the scientific results are 
to a great extent depending on a positive information environment and on an effec- 
tive total scientific information system. We have found that this total information 
system is composed by two main parts. 

1. The formal information disseminated from libraries and documentation centres. 

2. The informal information which most scientists acquire, often by personal con- 
tacts. 

A very interesting thing is that on request many scientists after long cogitation 
say that they do consider the informal information to be of the same order of impor- 
tance as the formal one. They say that they very roughly get half their scientific 
information by informal channels. In science and technology this matter has hitherto 
hardly been observed. In psychology, however, studies have been made (1) which indi- 
cate that in this field informal channels are used to a great extent. Otherwise in- 
formal information is seldom dealt with in literature (2) and such an organization 
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as FID seems to be very little interested in this problem. 

The purpose of this paper is to direct attention to this important part of the to- 
tal information system. It must be pointed out that the informal information disse- 
mination almost completely is to be found outside the conventional documentation 
field. It is still not much influenced of the very large efforts made, for instance 
by computers, in order to improve the formal part of the information system. 

Examples of Formal Information Dissemination 

The formal scientific information field could also be termed library-connected in- 
formation or documentation. In the electronics department of FOA the operative dis- 
semination is handled by a special documentation centre, and it is divided in about 
twenty channels. The most important of these channels can be sunmarized in the fol- 
lowing way. 

Primary Ute rat ure 

Journals 

Books 

Reports (public) 

Special translations 

Secondary Literature 
Abstract journals 

Computerized dissemination of internal literature (under development) 

Computerized dissemination of external literature (three channels) 

Special abstracts (internal production) 

Shortened articles (internal production) 

Our system is mainly used for current dissemination of information but also for re- 
trospective literature search. 

Secondary literature is not so much used in electronics as for instance in chemis- 
try. If one set a figure for the importance of secondary literature relatively to 
all literature, one could estimate this figure at 5 - 10 % in electronics and per- 
haps at 20 - 30 % in chemistry. These figures are more a guess than a proved fact. 
However, because computerized dissemination of information is a kind of secondary 
literature, the interest of such information is not very large in our organization. 
Perhaps it may change in the future. By far most popular of secondary literature is 
the shortened article service, which is rather close to primary literature. This 
kind of scientific information is indeed very appreciated by the users for its qua- 
lity and selectivity. 

As to scientific journals we have the very simple principle that every scientist or 
group of scientists are subscribing directly to the 5-15 journals most important 
for them. The journals go directly from the publishers to the scientists without 
passing the documentation centre and the scientists can keep the journals for the 
future and consider them as their property. We have found this uncomplicated system 
to be much cheaper and much more effective than any journal circulation system. In 
our country journals are cheap and salaries for librarians are rather high. Only for 
journals of secondary interest we use a limited circulation system. 
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Informal Information Channels 

As mentioned earlier the informal information channels seem to be very important for 
the scientists in our research organization. Some typical examples are 
Secret information (not dealt with in this paper) 

Internal reports 

Reports with limited dissemination 

Non-forma li zed information (e g notes and memoranda) 

Fragmentary information 

Personal information (e g conversation, visits) 

Clos’d information systems (e g information exchange groups) 

"Paperless" information 

It is very difficult to make a complete and reasonable systematization of this field. 
The conceptions are not coumensurable and the limit between formal and informal in- 
formation may sometimes be vague. 

A preliminary inquiry has been made with about ten scientists and it will be further 
intensified and widened. Preliminary and on the average it seems that very roughly 
half the information need will be satisfied by formal channels and the other half by 
informal channels. This is in good agreement with the statements in (l). 

Sociological Aspects 

When speaking to people about informal information it becomes obvious that analysing 
this field is not mainly a problem of information science but to a great extent in- 
volves sociological and psychological problems. Of special Interest are the contact 
channels between the scientists, because these contacts very often deal with infor- 
mal scientific information. A sociological study of among other things the contacts 
of the FOA scientists has been performed by Swedish sociologists (3, 4). This study 
shows that ycung scientists commonly have fewer contacts than their elder colleagues. 
A more unexpected result is that the shorter time a scientists has been a heed of re- 
search, the larger number of contacts does he have inside his own organization. The 
longer time he has been a head of research, the more his contact pattern is developed 
from a large number of sporadic contacts to a smaller number of frequent contacts. A 
high degree of education will lead to rather few contacts inside the own research 
group but to many contacts with scientists outside the group. 

When s, peaking about sociology we have experienced that many people expect or demand 
information but not so many ask for it. This somewhat paradoxical statement means 
that all agree that information as a conception in general is useful and necessary 
but not even scientists asl: very often by themselves for information. They must 
sometimes he initiated in some way. In connection with this, one can notice that re- 
trospective literature search is much less used than current dissemination of infor- 
mation. 

Very interesting are also some statements from the U.S. that during the last twenty 
years a decrease has been observed in the read/write ratio of authors of technical 
articles and papers. This ratio is defined as the quotient of the number of pages, 
which an author is reading to the number he is writing during the same time, e g one 
year. Thus the authors are said to know less now than before r.bout the subjects they 
write about. This conclusion, however, could be wrong. It might be possible that the 
deficit Of formal information is compensated by an increasing Informal information, 
but in fact this is only a guess. 
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Of a great interest would be to make a sociological study of the motives of scien- 
tists to publish their results. Documental ists arc often of the opinion that only 
the valuable results are published in journals or disseminated by other formal chan- 
nels. There arc in fact reasons to doubt that this is always the case. It is clear 
that many scientists are publishing articles more in order to qualify themselves 
than to give valuable information to other people. 

Comparison between Formal and Informal Information 

Sometimes it is difficult to decide whether scientific information should be consi- 
dered as formal or informal but several typical differences can be observed. 

1. Formal information can be stored and more or less easily retrieved. Informal in- 
formation often will be lost in a short time. 

2. Formal information is in principle easy to survey and check, informal informa- 
tion could be difficult in this respect. 

3. Formal information is often not very concentrated but mixed with irrelevant in- 
formation. The noise level can be high. Informal 1n:‘*!rmation is often more con- 
centrated. 

4. Informal information is often newer and more actual than formal information. 

5. The formal channels in the total information system are rather few but cheap to 
use and accessible to everyone. They have often a large audience. Informal infor- 
mation can probably Include a lot of different channels, which have a small audi- 
ence and sometimes can be expensive to use. 

6. Informal channels generally give more selective information than formal channels. 

7. Formal channels are controlled of documental ists, in many cases, however, after 
feedback from the scientific users. Informal channels are more or less directly 
controlled of the users and in most cases they are out of control of documenta- 
1 ists. 

8. Informal information is by nature often exclusive, formal information can in 
principle be disseminated in an unlimited way. 

Both kinds of channels are usually indispensable in a complete information system. 
Normally they seem to balance each other. If the balance is disturbed, the users nor- 
mally take necessary steps. Informal channels are developed and controlled mainly of 
the scientists, who function both as producers, distributors and users of informa- 
tion. Informal channels are often characterized by direct contact by correspodance 
or face-to-face. 

It is often difficult to estimate the relevancy of formal information for one's own 
woi'k. Such computer retrieved information, which gives only the titles of the arti- 
cles, is often insignificant and gives lots of noise. Better are lists with titles 
and abstracts, but much better as to the question of relevancy is the informal or 
personal information, which makes it easy for a scientists to see if he and his col- 
leagues are working on the same problems. Scientists, who act informally, speak more 
freely about their work and plans, progress and mistakes. The Informal information 
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Is to a large extent connected to Interaction between scientists. 

An Interesting feature of the Informal Information Is that It Is often more or less 
exclusive. For society and mankind as a whole It Is probably most suitable If Infor- 
mation Is disseminated to everyone who can use It, but for the private scientists It 
could often hs of Interest, especially from an economical point of view, to keep va- 
luable Information Inside a small team. By patent protection it has In technology 
bean possible, at least In principle, to join the exclusive right of an Invention 
with the demand of society on Information dissemination. 

The Origin of Informal Information and Its Conversion to Formal Information 

A common reason to establish Informal Information Is that the formal channels do not 
correspond to the actual demands of the scientists. The ground of the discontent can 
be too long publishing time for articles or reports, bad selectivity, bad quality and 
too much noise In the formal channels. They may also be unable to follow the front of 
some special scientific field under rapid development. 

From various causes informal information channels are established, usually by scien- 
tists themselves. Such channels may be shaped as closed Information exchange groups 
between scientists In the same organization, In the same country or internationally. 
Such closed groups may be of value for the members but of annoyance for the outsi- 
ders. Another common way to establish an informal channel is when a research team in 
an advanced field starts a small Informal bulletin for actual Information in that 
special field. This bulletin will be disseminated just to a few scientists and will 
not be abstracted In the conventional or the computerized secondary literature. A 
third type of Informal channels may arise when a research team Is arranging an In- 
formal symposium In a new field with potentially promising development possibilities. 
The symposium becomes a success, will be repeated some times and after some years It 
may have developed to a formal periodical congress with hundreds of participants. 

This gives an Idea of how the formal channels can arise, especially if they give in- 
formation in a field, which is developing rapidly. Informal channels can increase in 
Importance and by and by develop to formal channels with their advantages and disad- 
vantages. The closed Information exchange group can develop Into a scientific asso- 
ciation, the small bulletin can grow to a large journal and the Informal symposium 
can change to a periodical congress. In the total scientific Information system there 
is alvays a permanent renewing of Information channels and this renewing goes almost 
ever In the same direction, from the formation of small channels through their growth 
and conversion to large formal channels. Further Ideas about the conversion of Infor- 
mal to formal information are presented In (5). 

Are Informal Channels Worth Studying ? 

Many documental Ists may consider the aspects and opinions presented In this paper to 
be very simple and self-evident. This Is quite right. The Importance of personal con- 
tacts and other Informal channels as a part of the total Information system Is for 
most iiclentlsts so habituated and self-evident that they seldom, until thinking over 
the matter carefully, realize how Important it Is. To the scientists In our organi- 
zation it has been a new experience to realize that the Informal part of the total 
Information system Is about as Important as the formal one. In another scientific 
field, the psychological, an estimate has given roughly the same result. An Inte- 
resting soclologlca' object would be to mike similar Investigations in other parts 
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of science in order to elucidate the relative importance of informal versus formal 
information. 

When finding the informal information to be important in science in common, the next 
question would be if there is anything at all to do for information science in this 
field, because everything seems to be quite all right with Informal dissemination of 
information. Special subventions are seldom used in this field, compared to the very 
large government and other subventions used to disseminate formal information, e g 
by computers. The Informal dissemination seems to manage itself very successfully. 

In some way this is the triumph of uncomplicated relations over a development of 
increasing complexity. One might believe that the informal dissemination is functio- 
ning so very good just because it never has been the object of any external measures. 

A cautious investigation without disturbing interference of the informal flow of in- 
formation could perhaps give interesting results how Information really is transfer- 
red in some typical cases. It would also be of value to see how the flow of Informal 
Information will be Influenced by an increasing computerization of information dis- 
semination. If in such a case the informal information increases, it must be explai- 
ned as a negative attitude of the scientists to computerized service. If the Informal 
flow will aecrease, one must consider that the computerization makes the formal chan- 
nels more attractive. In general one might use the amount of Informal information in 
an information system as a measure of the effectivity of the formal part of the system. 

Another thing we might learn of the study of informal information is that good con- 
tacts give valuable Information and this in turn initiates progressive research on 
high level. Investigations in our organization have shown that young scientists do 
not generally have so good contacts as the elder ones. Every young scientist must 
understand how Important it is for him to build up a personal contact network as ra- 
pidly as possible. This declaration will certainly be valid also in a future of high- 
ly mechanized information dissemination. 
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National Policy and Science Policy 



The decade of the sixties has seen a groundswell of opinion 
rise to challenge the conventional wisdom of previous decades 
which enshrined technology in its own unchallengeable niche. 
Informed critics are questioning the effectiveness of 
governmental structures currently used in the formation of 
public policy, especially in the exploitation of scientific 
discovery. In addition, attempts are being made to relate 
national objectives more directly to the allocation of resources 
among competing strata of research, from basic science to 
hardware development. 

Efforts are being made to find explicit relationships between 
research carried out and that desired in a given country, in 
order to verify scientists 1 claims that the conduct of 
fundamental research is a necessary underpinning to development 
of advanced technology in that country. The evidence seems 
to be overwhelming that technological innovation is not usually 
generated by the scientists doing basic research, but arises 
from the elaboration of existing technology, supported by the 
body of generally available information, usually not very novel 
( 1 ). 



Reliance on a fuzzy association between fundamental research 
and improvement of the economic resources of a nation as a 
justification for funding research is being replaced by formal 
analysis of the relation between the scientific effort expended 
and the quality of life of the economy that results. Policy- 
making itself has been found susceptible to analysis (2). 

A prime consequence of this soul-searching is the rediscovery 
that scientific research is not an end in itself but simply 
a method, a very expensive method of obtaining information. 

In recent decades, the well-known 1 flood 1 of information has 
often appeared to be considered by scientists as a nuisance, 
although it is in fact the only permanent product of research 
and the only long-term justification for the high public 
investment in this area. 

Inevitably the genesis of a new body of knowledge, 
•information science* has become necessary, to organize this 
accumulation, in order to realize its potentialities for tackling 
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current problems. Most scientists are interested only in 
generating information. The information scientist however, 
is not interested in how information is generated except from 
the noint of view of cost-effectiveness. He seeks only the 
quickest and cheapest way to obtain information, by searching 
existing cumulations to determine whether new research is 
necessary. In 1959 the state of retrieval techniques was at 
such a low ebb that it was considered that if the research 
required would cost only $100,000 it was cheaper in certain 
documented cases to repeat the research rather than to attempt 
to retrieve data from the existing literature (3) . In certain 
of the social sciences, retrieval of all the facts relating 
to a given area is dignified by the name of research, owing 
to the essential inaccessibility of such information as stored 
and catalogued in conventional archives. 

one of the latest of a spate of reports generated by national 
and international organs on this problem is the Canadian 1 Report 
on Science Policy*, which I shall draw on heavily in this paper. 
As Omond Solandt puts it: 

"We are now in transition from a period in which we thought 
of science primarily for science (but nowadays) science policy 
at the national level must be concerned more with how we use 
science to solve social and economic problems rather than with 
how to develop science" (4) . 

The area which has come most under attack is that of 
fundamental science, and in particular, big science. There 
was once the "myth of invincible research based on wartime 
experience with nuclear weapons .... if you take a great doctor 
and surround him with scientists in a laboratory, and if you 
have a clear-cut objective and put essentially unlimited amounts 
of money into that system, you can do anything" (5). 
Disenchantment with the premisses of science has set in after 
the launching of a series of unrealizable technological dreams. 

On the other hand, where new technology has been introduced 
with unseemly haste, it has sometimes taken decades to perceive 
the cumulative ill-effects, as in the case of certain chemical 
products. 

In many of the well-tilled fields of science, the need now 
seems to be, not to seek out newer and more esoteric facts, 
but to digest what has already been recorded and relate the 
various specialist disciplines so as to allow technological 
assessment of the consequences of exploiting the existing vast 
stores of knowledge. This calls for a marriage of system 
analysis and information science to solve the formidable 
technical problems involved in drawing the right inferences 
from seemingly unrelated bodies of facts. 
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In recent years, as research spending has been reduced in 
many countries, a surplus of people with technical or scientific 
training, has arisen. The influx of young graduates into mature 
research establishments has been drastically cut, thus raising 
tfie average age of staff in these bodies. This would appear 
to call for a reappraisal of the utilization of human as well 
as material resources to ensure that there is a sound 
distribution of people between the tasks of generating new 
information and of correlating and assessing the social relevance 
of data already generated. A conceptual analysis of certain 
aspects of these problems follows. 

ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES BETWEEN RESEARCH 
AND INFORMATION RETRIEVAL* 



In this paper I shall be speaking primarily of scientific 
and technical information (STI) and not of the personal and 
statistical information, storage of which in highly organized 
data banks could indeed be influential in developing national 
policy. The problem of privacy of data required in furthering 
^ociopolicical developments is a very important one but not 
the subject of my paper. Only information from which the 
personal element has been eradicated will be considered, except 
for the obvious exceptions, - e.g., authorship of scientific 
papers. 

In most studies of Scientific and Technical Information 
(STI) , an attempt is made to determine the value of information 
in economic terms. Thwse are often abortive since they are 
usually based on data from a sprinkling of cases in which 
research was duplicated. Allocation of funds to information 
retrieval is customarily expressed as an arbitrary percentage 
of the research budget. A more rational basis could be 
formulated by considering research and information retrieval 
as alternate channels for obtaining the same information. The 
choice of which route to follov^could then be based on the 
relative cost effectiveness of the two methods (Fig. 1) . 
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Figure 1 Channels for acquiring information 



BIG SCIENCE LITTLE SCIENCE 



Research efforts can be divided into three classes according 
to the resources of money and people (team size) devoted to 
then, and thus according to their ability to achieve significant 
results- (Figure 2) . 




Co re -team 

information 

analysis 






Project-team - duplicates 
others 1 work or fits into 
broader programs 


Program-team - steady production of 
original results 



Figuro 2 Categories of Research Teams 

We may use a\ thermodynamic analogy to express the directions 
of flow of information between entities in each category. 

Coro- team This group can provide a core of experts capable 
or analyzing past and current literature so ns to be awaro of 
new discoveries # but is unablo to contribute now rosults through 
research* Thus it servos essentially as a sink of information. 
That is# it can absorb any information it receives# but can 
make no sizable* contribution in roturn. 
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The project-team is large enough to conduct non-trivial 
investigation in cooperation with other such teams with which 
they exchange information o/l a parity basis. Since such a team 
can make a significant contribution to research being carried 
out in a given field it is in good bargaining position for 
exchanging such information,, either informally through the 
"invisible college" or through more formal channels, where 
proprietary or priveleged information is concerned with other 
sources of information. This it can do on equal terms with 
other like teams. Excellent concepts may be generated in such 
an environment, but funding may be insufficient to enable the 
ideas to be fully validated and so lead to further development 
of concepts. 

The programme-team is large enough to ensure that whatever 
research it undertakes can reach the "takeoff" stage, as Rostoff 
has put it in referring to the parallel case of the economies 
of developing countries (6). At this level of effort, 
fundamental research can be conducted with a good chance of 
producing visible results in a relatively short time span. 

After a certain degree of success has been achieved, the success 
of the programme leads to generation of new ideas requiring 
further exploration and attracts resources needed to further 
the research. As shown by the "Hindsight" project, the payoff 
from such research may not appear untii twenty years later (7). 

Strategies for obtaining information 

We shall concentrate on the mission-oriented branch since 
it is usually impossible to obtain a rapid economic payoff by 
seeking fundamental information. 
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As WedgewoocKBenn put it, H In the early fifties, the promises 
of the national prestige and a technical capability equal to 
the 'super powers' v/as irresistible, and high technology entered 
the world of the fabulous# The large, prestigious projects. •• 
an expression of amour propre, are seen to be passing in favour 
of earthbound ones., prompted by latent feelings of social 
responsibility" (5). 

Supplies of information are often restricted for proprietary 
or other reasons. Thus it nay be necessary to conduct research 
in a given area so as to gain entree to restricted sources of 
related information. Access may be attained by affiliation 
with international companies that possess large amounts of 
proprietary technology, according to ilelge Berg, (14). The 
net flow of information between sources and sinks,, to return 
to our thermodynamic analogy, can be schematically represented 
as shown in Tigure 3. 

j*ost nations contribute only one or two percent per annum 
to the v/orld output of information. Since the accumulated store 
of all information nay be taken as equivalent to about twenty 
years production at the current rate, the annual contribution 
by individual sources to the total store is no more than a tenth 
of one percent of the whole. Therefore the bulk of their 
information requirements must be satisfied by drawing on the 
cumulated stores of the rest of the world. 

Only the United States and the Soviet Union qualify as net 
sources of information. They can justify costs of conducting 
research as parts of specific projects. The exchange of STI 
with other countries can be justified by marginal costing of 
the information supplied, since the prime costs are assigned 
to the projects supporting the research. On the other hand, 
in dealings between nations which are net sinks of information, 
an attempt will be made to equate the cost of information 
received to that given. This discussion is of course rather 
simplistic since it treats only the asymptotic cases. There 
are in reality, many combinations of circumstances which negate 
these extreme positions. Obvious examples are the status of 
Denmark, a small country, in theoretical physics, and of Isrenl 
in a number of fields. 

Relative costs of alternative channels 

In view of this we shall consider the conceptual basis for 
selecting the options of research and information retrieval, 
strictly on a cost-effectiveness basis as alternative channels 
for acquisition of mission-oriented information. We shall 
assume that the total cost of a search and the probability of* 
success are known, that accurate cost estimates for research 
projects exist; and that statistics are available on exchange 
of information between organizations. 
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If the estimated cost of research is greater than (cost 
of a search) divided by (the probability of non-success) , then 
the route fo be chosen should be that of information retrieval* 
There is often a premium for speed# as a function of tine. 

This can be added to the cost of the research in the above 
.inequality* A situation can be visualized where the premium 
could be a step-function where the information becomes valueless 
after a certain date# as in the case of facts required to support 
litigation. More typical is a continuous decrease with time, 
of the value of information as in the case of industrial 
information the value of which relates to the life of a patent. 

Costs of Retrieval 



Because of the overlapping of interests and the possibility 
of applying concepts developed in one field to another field, 
it is generally true that the probability of finding an answer 
is highly dependent on the size of the file. The cost of 
achieving success increases even more rapidly than the size 
of the file, because of the increasing difficulty of indexing 
material uniquely and then of extracting relevant data. It 
is customary in computerized retrieval systems to maintain 
statistics on successful search strategies. Thus the probability 
of a successful search with a given file can be estimated in 
advance and can be used to determine whether it is worth 
searching that file. Since there are now many computerized 
data banks in existence statistical data of this kind is 
necessary if money is not to bo wasted in searching banks which 
offer little probability of success. 

Human resources 



It is generally believed that tile judgment of a scientist 
increases with age while creativity declines after peaking at 
an age which is typical for the discipline (0). The analytic 
ability of a scientist no longer actively engaged in research 
is usually considered to be inferior to that of an active 
research worker. Creativity is traditionally measured by the 
production of scientific papers or by the assessment of his 
peers. The latter method is the only possible one in the case 
of consultants, who are essentially an elite class of information 
analysts. It is evident that for any given scientist# a tine 
may come when he can be used with better cost-benefit in a 
function related rather to retrieval and evaluation of stored 
information' than to the generation of new knowledge. Khen a 
number of such information analysts are using the same sources, 
it is possible to evaluate their relative skills in retrieving 
information, and thus provide an economic measure of their value 
in performing this function. The ratio of the cost of supporting 
such a scientist doing research# to his known output of 
scientific papers, could provide a moasure of his value in the 
research function. 
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The notions considered above cannot give precise criteria 
for allocation of human and material resources between research 
and information retrieval functions. They may however indicate 
that a shift in emphasis is required in the use of human 
resources that have accumulated in recent decades. The age 
distribution of scientists in many organizations now peaks at 
an age well above the creativity peak for most disciplines. 

This indicates that a different philosophy in utilizing available 
resources should perhaps be considered. 

Organization of knowledge to allow flexibility in use 

The accessibility of information embedded in masses of data 
is very dependent on the methods used in indexing it. All 
indexing is subjective to some degree. While it may be hoped 
that the basis of classification is such that is will endure 
for all time, it is unlikely that categories selected, say a 
hundred years ago, have retained their relevance today. The 
current swing in interest away from traditional disciplines 
to interdisciplinary studies calls for a new approach to 
indexing. The abstraction of concepts developed in one 
discipline for application in another discipline has long been 
a problem, since titles and indexing usually relate to concrete 
rather than conceptual data contained in the entities indexed, 
it is difficult to retrieve conceptual data from material indexed 
in the traditional problem oriented manner. 

Retrieval of information thus falls into two main categories: 
one in which the information required refers to explicit data, 
about an entity already measured, recorded and labelled according 
to the same viewpoint as the searcher. In the second category, 
conceptual data is sought, that is, relations between entities, 
which have certain formal characteristics in common. The 
properties of such entities are not likely to be of interest 
beyond the discipline for which they were derived. The 
mathematical concepts of interrelation however are often 
transferable and can lead to significant insights when applied 
in a field other than that in which they were developed. 

The problem of efficient retrieval of the first kind, from 
large bodies of data, has been solved using computer aids. 

Subject analysis by competent specialists enables standard terms 
to be selected from a thesaurus to characterize the stored 
material. It can then be recovered if the terms chosen include 
those by which retrieval will later be sought. Rapid 
obsolescence of terminology or the appearance of new applications 
of the information which were not forecast when it was stored 
will frustrate subsequent attempts at retrieval. 

Interdisciplinary fields, formed by associating formerly 
unrelated fields, give rise to special problems. These however 
can be solved in some measure by machine-processing of sufficient 
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textual matter , to produce index terms, chosen by algorithms 
which can in some cases add a time-evolutionary quality to 
indexing (9). The burden of retrieval is no longer equally 
shared with the original indexer, but falls largely on the 
searcher. 

Retrieval of the second kind - of concepts or relationships 
developed in one subject-area and hopefully to be mapped over 
into another subject area, requires the serendipity, even genius 
of a searcher who himself requires this information, since only 
he can recognize it when it appears as through a glass darkly. 

This absolutely requires direct access to all nossible data, 
however marginal at first appearance, in machine readable form, 
for manipulation in novel and personal ways to reveal possible 
hidden information patterns. 

With a reorientation of aims in relation to exploitation 
of science and technology, networking systems that allow the 
creative user to coordinate at one location, the data from 
various sources, could play an essential role in moulding 
intellectual resources to meet new problems. 

The traditional system imposes too great a burden of 
prediction on the indexer* An alternative method which has 
been extensively explored in recent years calls for storage 
and ordering of as much text as possible, either of original 
documents or of surrogates to the main body of recorded 
information. For short-run purposes, and selective dissemination 
of current information, traditional mission-oriented indexing, 
controlled by thesauri is very effective. Retrospective 
searching can however be greatly aided by concordances drawn 
from stored texts. These ensure that the searcher will not 
be strait jacketed by the indexers 1 conception of the intended 
application of the information. 

Networks and end uses of stored information 



The dual goal of modern nations can usually be summed up 
as that of improving both the standard of living and the quality 
of life. The paradoxical relationship existing between these 
goals has caused an abrupt discontinuity to occur in planning 
cycles of many nations. Reconciliation of the demands of rampant 
technology and the deep-seated distrust engendered by the 
perversions of nature which have arisen from undisciplined 
economic growth in the past, call for a fuller understanding 
of the whole information process... of education, research and 
the utilization of knowledge arising from these. 

Utilization of research calls for more effective 
dissemination (and conceptual translation) of information than 
has typically been the case* Traditional systems are geared 
to moving information within one stratum of the hierarchy of 
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users (10) • Since fundamental researchers are not usually 
inventors or technological innovators , translation from the 
language of academe to that of the inventor is necessary. 

Certain systems utilizing much human input (11) are already 
helping in this direction. 

To tackle the problem of technological assessment and verify 
that specific innovations will not import more harm than good 
into the ecosystem calls for new groupings of social science 
and other disciplines. 'The socio- technological institute, 
problem-oriented rather than discipline-oriented, 
interdisciplinary rather than disciplinary' as envisioned by 
Alvin Weinberg (12) does not really require the breaking up 
of existing disciplinary groups to form aggregations in 
multidisciplinary groups. Modern communications technology 
can enable men to swap ideas without requiring they be at the 
same location. Libraries do not need to be uprouted and 
reorganized to meet the fashions of the moment, if the original 
machine-language cataloguing contains enough data to allow new 
maopings of old coordinate indexes to chart new areas of 
involvement. This process has long been used by social 
scientists who employ statistical and textual data gathered 
for one purpose (land registration, birth notices etc.) to form 
new insights into social processes. The automatic storage of 
large quantities of textual data by libraries can make such 
uses much easier. The principal characteristics of such networks 
would appear to be as follows s 

1. Access to stored information must be convenient and flexible, 
erecting minimal barriers between the user and the data 

in which he wishes to browse (13). 

2. Standardization of data storage and of access languages 
should cut across barriers between disciplines. The tendency 
to treat bibliographic or any other homogeneous data such 

a geocoded data as unique should be resisted, since any 
user may need access to data of many kinds. 

3. There should be a common query language, available in various 
subsets of elaboration for use with data bunks associated 
with autonomous centres of information analysis. 

4. Natural language retrieval should be available in addition 
to searching with thesaurus controlled terms. 
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LONG TERM PLANNING OP I&D 
IN NORWAY 

A. Ditch 

Director , Norwegian Induatrlea 
Development Aaaoclatlon 

SYNOPSIS 

Long term planning (LTP) for the I&D-sector, as part of an 
overall LTP for scientific and technical research in Norway. 

IU> perspective analysis for the 1970-80 period /economic 
planning frames and 16D programs and projects for the 1972-75 
period. Results and experience from the study. 

Activities of the Norwegian Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, NTNF 
The Royal Norwegian Council for Scientific and Industrial Research (NTNF) was estab- 
lished in 1946 as a seal-governmental organization with the object of promoting sci- 
entific and industrial research in Norway. The activities of the organization 
include the following sectors: 

manufacturing industries 
energy and electricity supply 
shipping 

building and construction 

transportation 

pollution 

technical informat ion, etc. 

The Research Council endeavours to develop a national science policy within its 
terms of reference as a basis for its activities which are comprised of the follow- 
ing programs: 

recruitment of scientific and technical personnel! fellowship grants, etc, 

- research grant programs, both for university institutes and applied research 
institutes 

- establishment and administration of research institutes in fields of national 
interest (the NTNF institutes employ at present approximately 1800 people) 

- research contracts relating to applied research institutes and to industry. 

In 1964 the Council presented a comprehensive report to the Government with an eva- 
luation of the need for research in all of its fields. The priorities established 
have so far been a guideline for the activities of NTNF. * ' * ! * 
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Introducing Long Tern Planning 

In 1969 the Council decided to Bake a new study with the aim of introducing formal 
long terra planning all through its system. The study started in late 1969 - early 
1970 and ended with a comprehensive report late in April 1971. 

The central planning committee for this study is the Executive CoBBlttee of the 
Council, in conjunction with the head of the Economic Planning Section of the Min- 
istry of Finance. The whole area covered by the Council has been divided into 
22 fields of activity, each of which is covered by a planning committee, including 
one on Scientific and Technical Information, the "I&D-Commlttee", which was estab- 
lished in February 1970. 

The Five Phases of the Study 

The long term planning study has been divided into 5 different phases for each of 
the sectors to be analyzed. In the following paragraphs the general guide lines 



up for all the sectors will be briefly described and 
1 out for the I&D-sector treated in some detail. 


the special procedure car- 
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Develop 10 year perspective analysis 
for each sector 


June 1970 


Phase 


2s 


Determine the R&D role in attaining 
national goals, establish economic 
planning frames 


Feb. 1971 


Phase 


3s 


Prepare 1972-75 programmes and 
priorities in each sector 


April 1971 


Phase 


As 


Plan detailed action programmes and 
projects 


June 1971 


Phase 


5: 


Sum up, prepare comprehensive 
report 


Oct. 1971 



Figure 1 

Tine Schedule for Long Terra Study 
Developing Perspective Analyses 

Phase 1 : By means of methodical studies each sector comittee was to try lo identify 

major opportunities and threats confronting the sector in the next 10-year period. 
This Included analyzing the technological changes needed to maintain cost and quality 
at internationally competitive levels, the technological opportunities to obtain new 
growth from new products, processes or material changes, technological threats from 
competitive materials or processes, identification of significant breakthroughs and 
the *g>act of these on industry if they actually do occur. 

In carrying out these studies, the various study committees were supposed to use 
different types of technological forecasting techniques, such as Delphi-analysis, 
relevance-tree analysis, etc. but first of all to collect reports on similar studies 
carried out in other countries. 
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As an inter-sectoral activity with no specific ties to any one particular industrial 
sector, the long range planning scheme visualized for the industrial sectors could 
not be used directly for the I&D-sector, and as far as could be seen from available 
literature, no similar studies had been carried out elsewhere. The committee thus 
had to try and work out a method that could be adapted to the national I&D-situation. 

The first step in the analysis was to structure the problems as systematically as 
possible. To ensure a systematic survey of all the I&D-act ivities it was found that 
the use of matrices was very helpful in identifying the impact of the various activi- 
ties on the different user groups and vice versa. This technique was used partly as 
an aide-memoire, partly as a tool in the structuring process. (Figure 2). 

Based on this exercise, which was carried out as a kind of committee brain-storming, 
but constrained and aided by the matrix method, a structure of the ideas on the 
future development of the l&D-sector evolved# This structure was further developed 
into a final plan for the perspective analysis report. This presented the committee 
with the problem of deciding whether to use a "horizontal 11 or "vertical" structuring 
according to the information tools used, according to the missions or subjects cov- 
ered, according to the users’ different needs etc. As happens in so many similar 
cases a compromise had to be made. 
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Example of Type of Matrix Used to 
Check Cross Effects 
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Developing the I&D Perspective Analysis Report 

Each chapter was assigned to an author or a team of authors to be treated according 
to guide-lines set up by the committee. The committee realized that this node of 
operation had certain disadvantages. It is, of course, impossible to get a number 
of people to think and write uniformly. There would undoubtedly be misunderstandings 
and misinterpretations of the guide-lines, resulting in considerable variations in 
form and content of the contributions. The committee felt, nevertheless, that this 
method had one big advantage compensating for the disadvantages: a great number of 
people became Interested in and personally Involved in the perapectlve analysis. It 
is Important in a small country such as ours that the people who eventually will be 
Involved in the actions resulting from the long term planning, not only feel that 
they have been consulted, but have personally taken part in evolving and expressing 
the ideas that are parts of the total plan. 

One interesting experience was gained during this stage: the specialists who are 
deeply involved in practical information work often have difficulties visualizing 
future developments beyond the next few years. It appears that the everyday prac- 
tical problems that they have to deal with put a constraint on their imagination. 

Their time-perspective seemed in many cases to be limited to a maximum of 3-5 years, 
while the committee was thinking in terms of a 10-year perspective. This meant that 
the committee in a number of cases had to extend the perspective of some of the sec- 
tions by 5 years or so. 

After having received the various contributions, the rather tedious task of moulding 
them into a uniform report followed. This was done parallel with a number of hearings 
where the people Involved were presented with the preliminary, condensed report and 
asked to express their views and criticisms. 

Overall National Goals and the Role of the R&D-Sectors 

The perspective analysis report from this committee, together with the reports from 
all the other committees formed the basis for the Phase 2 activities. 

In this phase the central planning conmlttee of the Council condensed and evaluated 
all the reports and made a summary of its findings. This was presented and discussed 
with representatives from the Parliament, the Government, the ministries and the 
labour and Industry organizations. From these discussions, the part that R&D should 
play to help reach the national goals was established, and the overall allocation 
from Government funds to R&D was estimated for the four~year period 1972-1975, within 
a lower and an upper frame. The lower frame represents an extrapolation of the pre- 
sent trend in Government allocations to R&D, the upper frame a more optimistic view, 
as a result of the present exercise. 

The planning committee then had to tackle the formidable task of evaluating the im- 
portance of each of the 22 sectors in relation to each other and determine high and 
low financial planning frames for each sector. The basis for establishing the 
"starting point" (1972) was in part earlier activity in the sector, partly the im- 
portance of the sector in contributing to the national goals. 

The expected growth for each of the. sectors for the four-year-period, was decided on 
the basis of a matrix, where the interaction of each sector with all other sectors 
was estimated on a 1-2-3 scale (Figure 3). The I&D-aector was found to have the 
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highest total ranking and consequently given the highest growth factor* 
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Figure 3 

Interaction of the Sectors 



Developing l&D Programs 1972*75 

In Phase 3 each sector committee was given economic planning frames expressed in mil- 
lion Norwegian Kroner for each of the years 1972-75, in both an upper and a lower 
planning frame* The committees were then asked to draw up well defined R&D programs 
within these two frames for the four-year period (Figure 4)* 
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Figure 4 

High and Low Four-year Planning 
Frames fur the I&D Area 

In the I&D sector, this was done through a series of processes* 

National goals, sector goals, operative goals, etc. were defined as illustrated in 
Figure 5. From this, three main fields of activity were identified and, within each 
field, the I&D-programs defined which in turn were sub-divided into I&D-projects. 

For each program and each project, the necessary resources for the years 1972-75 
within the two frames, were indicated. 

Obtaining the Users 1 Reactions 

Before arriving at this stage, however, the committee had arranged a number of 
meetings, involving some 250 people in the three largest cities in Norway. At these 
meetings the participants were presented with the perspective analysis report and a 
framework for the proposed action program. The participants were asked to supply 
the committee with proposals for I&D programs and projects within each of the three 
fields and, insofar as possible, rank the various programs. To ensure maximum ef- 
ficiency of this particular excercise, the participants were split up into small 
work groups of 6-8 people, with members of the planning committee present in each 
group to answer quastions on procedure and intent of the study. 
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NATIONAL 1 8*0 
POLIO 
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OPERATIVE OBJECTIVE 



Policy Decisions 
Operative Decisions 
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Figure 5 

From National Goals to I&D Operative Objective 



Each work-group presented its findings in a final plenary session, where they were 
discussed generally. From these discussions and sessions evolved a set of I&D-programs 
and projects which were structured, ranked and put together by the committee. 

This, then, forms the basis for the Council’s central I&D-activities for the four- 
year period 1972-75. 

In Phase 4 , the various programs and projects were treated in some detail and decisions 
made as to where the projects are to be carried out, by whom and how. 
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Phase 5 consists in summing up the results of the activities in all the committees 
and presenting these, together with the central committee's conclusions, in a final 
official report* 

Figure 6 gives a concentration of the I&D-programs* It should be noted that this 
represents only the Council's own central I&I>-activitieB which are a supplement to 
those activities already taking place in the Council's various R&D institutes, in 
industry and in other organizations* 
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Figure 6 


The Three Main 


Fields 


and Main I&D Programs 



The I&D area has been divided into three main fields, each field into a number of 
programs and each program into a number of projects. Before granting approval to 
any project, a detailed plan, including a budget, a milestone-chart and users' in- 
terests had to be presented* 

This could result in an extremely rigorous and inflexible system without opportuni- 
ties for that private initiative and personal engagement which is so important for 
the healthy development of any activity. This was fully realized by the committee, 
and the necessary flexibility has been built into the system* The overall program 
will thus be updated every year, the emphasis can be shifted freely from one infor- 
mation program or project to another, entirely new projects can be included and the 
course of the old ones can be changed* 
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General Conclusions 

The I&D committee decided to try and build a fairly broad I&D platform, not concentra- 
ting only on one or a few advanced areas. It was felt that since the I&D environment 
in Norway is so limited it was necessary to create an awareness of the importance of 
information in to-day f s society both among the users and the authorities, and to build 
up information know-how in industry and in the academic institutions. 

On the n hardware M -side the national initiative will be limited to an alert-service and 
to creating the necessary know-how within the country in order to make use of advanced 
information technology on a national basis, when the need arises. 

Experience Gained from the Long Term Study 

Looking at the conclusions for the I&D sector these might seem to be a rather meager 
result after this hectic activity, involving many people and costing considerable 
amounts of man-hours and money. It would appear that it should have been possible 
to draw these same, seemingly obvious conclusions with considerably less effort. 

The most important result of this excercise lies, however, on a different level. 
Through the involvement of so many people in thinking constructively about long term 
planning in the I&D-sector* the ground has been thoroughly prepared for future acti- 
vities. Specialists who are engaged in I&D-work had to stop short in their daily 
routines and get themselves involved in the problems of to-morrow and consider what 
the impact of to-morrow* s development would have on today's activities. An awareness 
of the necessity for thinking and planning ahead was created. A favourable informa- 
tion climate in the different R&D and industrial trial milieus seems now to have 
evolved as a result of this study. This in itself is extremely important. 
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But besides this, there is of course the more tangible effect: The creation of a 
concrete four-year program with proposed allocation frames is a powerful tool in 
steering the I&D-act ivities in the right direction. With the limited resources 
that we have available for I&D-activities, it is important ‘that: these resources be 
used as constructively as possible to pursue the objectives of the national I&D- 
activities. And it is also very important to bear in mind at all times that I&D is 
no goal in itself but only one of several tools that can be used in trying to reach 
the overall national objectives that we, as a people, have set. 
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CLOSING THE INFORMATION GAP - 
TOWARDS A NATIONAL NETWORK IN ISRAEL 

Carl Keren 

National Center of Scientific and Technological Information 
Tel Aviv, Israel 



SYNOPSIS 

Existing information facilities in Israel are related to 
the users 1 community and the economic developments of the 
country. Deficiencies of the system are identified. The 
creation of a national network is proposed, and the role 
of its Various components are outlined to provide a frame- 
work within which information services can be improved. 



Past development of information services in Israel has produced some signifi- 
cant milestones: 

* A National Library, now the Jewish National and University Library, 
which with more than 1 1/2 million volumes is the largest library 
in the country. 

* The library of the Technion (Israel Institute of Technology) con- 
taining a comprehensive collection of technical books and periodicals. 

* A Center for Scientific and Technological Information (COSTI) which is 
becoming a national focal point for information activities. 

* The Israel Society for Special Libraries and Information Centers 
(ISLIC), an association which in the short span of five years has 
grown to 170 active members. 
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* The Graduate Library School of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem and 
the postgraduate courses in Information Science organized by COSTI and 
the Weizmann Institute of Science. 

* The preparation of a comprehensive survey of information facilities in 
Israel and the submission of a report to the government proposing the 
adoption of a policy designed to foster information services in the 
country. 1 

Along the road marked by these milestones are library and information services 
developed in the country, which today comprise: 

* Seven university libraries 

* Some three hundred special libraries 2 

* Several mission-oriented information Centers 

* Several discipline-oriented information Centers 

* A national focus for information activities (COSTI) within which some 
nationwide services are executed and which maintains international 
relations and representation in this field 

At first glance, these developments can be considered rather satisfactory for 
a small country just entering its 23rd year of independence and only recently 
attempting to create an industrial society. They certainly form a sound basis for 
future development and for the formulation of a policy for science information. 

Additional investigation, however, has shown that the quality and number of 
users to be served has grown more rapidly than the services available. Much infor- 
mation pertaining to new technologies has not been collected in the past, partly 
perhaps due to the emphasis on basic research which was prevalent in Israel. Non- 
book information media (reports, films, tapes, etc.) had been neglected by most 
libraries. There was little or no knowledge of advanced methods, i.e. automation, 
computerized type-setting, micro-recording, storage and retrieval, data analysis and 
manipulation. But most important, there was little awareness among information 
workers of the new trends and of the fact that responses to the needs of a techno- 
logist or an applied scientist differ from interaction with a scientist in an 
academic environment where time and cost benefits are not as important. 

Israel today has some 4000 active scientists, approximately 15,000 engineers, 
a fast developing high-technology industry, an average 9% per annum increase (over 
20 years) in the G.N.P., and a per capita income reaching US $ 1550 in 1969. 3 Its 
expenditures on RGB will amount to IL 450 million in 1971/72 or more than 2% of 
the G.N.P. These very few figures highlight a very accelerated rate of development 
to be served at each and every stage by adequate information services. 
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Member states of the OECD have found that, on the average, a developed society 
spends about 5% of its R$D expenditure on information. This figure varies in dif- 
ferent countries. It is far from being unambiguous and uncontested, but in the 
absence of any other measurement of the expenditure on information which can be 
better defined, it is more or less accepted. Israel spends on the same kind of 
services less than 1 1/2 % of its R$D expenditures; and if the availability of a 
service can be measured by the price paid for it by the community, then this figure 
points to the fact that there is much room for improvement. 

Availability of information by assessing the money spent on it relative to money 
spent on activities in which information is essential input is one way of describing 
the situation. There are additional factors which play a role and in view of their 
applicability to developing countries in general, and those which are geographically 
remote from Centers of Science and Technology in particular, they seem worthy of men- 
tion. 



* Information, as many other resources, requires a "critical mass" in 
order to be fully utilized. For example, the same basic library stock 
is needed in a large research establishment as it is in a smaller one. 
The basic price for an SDI system is the same, whether 50 users or 300 
are served. 

* Information is transferred by various media of which the transfer by 
word-of-mouth is the most prominent. Within R$D Centers, meetings, 
conferences, telecommunication and other means of oral transfer are 
common. Users who are geographically remote are unable to participate 
freely in this exchange and are more dependent on the written word. 

* Colleagues active in the same or similar professional fields supple- 
ment each others' need for specific or general items of information. 

R6D group members consult freely within the group or with similar 
groups elsewhere. In a country the size of Israel RGD groups are by 
necessity small and in some fields only one or two specialists are 
active. Opportunities for information exchange and consultation with 
colleagues are thus severely restricted. 

* Information stores improve with time; the longer they exist, the more 
comprehensive their holdings, the larger the data base on which they 
draw. Young countries with relatively recent research establishments 
and libraries have not had the opportunity to gather the collections 
they need in order to respond fully to their users actual and potential 
requirements . 

* Information stores, and especially libraries, are chronically under- 
funded everywhere. Wherever rapid development is the rule this is 
even more apparent because means are often appropriated according to 
priorities which rarely include such invisibles as stocks of books and 
the personnel to manage them. 
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* Finally, information services thrive on cooperation and exchange. Ser- 
vices in developing countries have little to offer and much to ask for, 
another factor retarding their growth. 

Information is a national resource, even more so in a country like Israel where 
more than 80% of the national R$D effort is government financed and where the govern- 
ment provides most of the infra-structure of the national economy. After having 
recognized in our report that information services in Israel have not kept pace with 
the development of that infra-structure, and after having identified some of the 
more significant reasons for this lack, a policy was proposed - and accepted by the 
authorities - aiming to provide a framework and the means to correct existing defi- 
ciencies. In our plans we drew heavily on the experience accumulated elsewhere and 
especially in OECD and CEMA countries. 

Within the next few years we hope for the following developments in information 
services in Israel : 



* An improved network of university libraries to be developed by the 
Standing Committee of University Librarians. 

* A significant improvement of the special libraries and information 
centers network, especially in industrial and other mission-oriented 
enterprises. Those services are to be partly initiated and partly 
aided by a number of newly trained science information specialists 
graduating from courses held by the Center for Scientific and Technolo- 
gical Information and other institutions. 

* A network of discipline-oriented information Centers, to be established 
according to users needs and with users participation. Information 
Centers for Chemistry, Computer Sciences, Ecology, Water and Desali- 
nation Research, Electronics and Management Sciences are presently 
under discussion. 

* The Center for Scientific and Technological Information has recently 
been designated to be in name, as well as in fact, the national focus 
for science information activities in Israel. No detailed plan for its 
future role has been authorized as yet. It is, however, anticipated 
that the Center will devote much effort to the education of information 
users and suppliers, including continuous training of workers in the 
field; the initiation and development of discipline-oriented informa- 
tion centers; the introduction, and sometimes operation, of computerized 
services including SDI services and data collections; initiation of 
investigations into the improvement of technical and economic infor- 
mation services, especially those required by industry; the introduction 
of common standards and procedures facilitating cooperation between the 
various nodes of the national network. 
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* Increasing participation in international activities such as UNISIST, 
CODATA, FID, INIS, and other organizations. Close cooperation with 
international as well as national organizations aiming at free and 
unhampered exchange of knowledge and material must be considered an 
absolute necessity. We are well aware that participation in the inter- 
national network must work in both directions and steps have already 
been taken to share some of our experience with others. 

This is the goal we have set ourselves and the organization we arc building for 
its achievement. We hope that through them we can close the information gap and 
through better information contribute towards raising the standard of living. 
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DOCUMENTING CURRENT MATERIAL ON AFRICA A ASIA 
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SYNOPSIS 

The ever increasing number of newspapers and periodicals 
published in Africa and Asia present various problems of access 
and understanding. An effective solution could perhaps be a 
monthly monolithic encyclopedia produced at a single centre in 
each continent with the help of all countries within these two 
continents. Such a centre should operate internationally with 
computer and photo duplication facilities. 

The past decade has witnessed a meteoric rise in the number of journals 
newspapers and periodicals in African and Aslan countries* the output of 
which is so voluminous and widespread that no researcher could master it 
without adequate blbllogrsphlcal and documentation tools. Moreover the 
character of the material being currently published in these two continents 
is also rapidly changing. It has spread over a vast media in a number of 
different languages* giving rise to problems of access and understanding. 

This situation has resulted in several bibliographic and documentation 
projeots and services both within these two continents and also in America 
and Europe. In reviewing these bibliographical and documentation services, 
we find that about 16 countries each in Africa and Asia publish national 
bibliographies. These national bibliographies are invariably behind 
schedule and list mostly books* government dooumsnts and reports. Ysry 
little indeilng and Itemising of nswapspsr and periodical articles is dons 
which la the subject of this study. In both these continents* the various 
procurement centres of the U. 8. Library of Congress Issue Accessions Lists 
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which are published on time, but these Lists are very selective and do not 
index any newspaper or periodical articles which in redlity are outside its 
scope . India and Japan are probably tho only two Asian countries in these 
two continents who publish bibliographies and documentation lists on cur- 
rent materials that are published in Africa and ABia. Mention here may be 
made of the Institute of Asian Economic Affairs and the Kinsei Monjo 
Bunrui-Hyo both of whom are in Tokyo and the Bibliographia Africana and 
Bibliographia Asiatica both of whom are in Calcutta with which I am asso- 
ciated* Apart from these two centres in Tokyo and Calcutta there are no 
other centres throughout Africa and Asia who document or in any way index 
current articles in newspapers and journals relating to countries other 
than their own* But both the Indian and Japanese centres also face limita- 
tions in as much as only current material in English is being documented 
and indexed as translation difficulties prevent this service from being 
extended to African and Asian languages media. Tho Japanese centre has 
another disadvantage because there the documentation is being done only in 
the Japanese language and is thuB not easily accessible to those resear- 
chers who do not know this language. 

The position outside Africa and Asia i.e. in America and Europe falls 
into three main groups (1) those serving the whole of Africa and Asia in 
respect of most subjects in the humanites and social sciences (2) those 
which cover the whole of Africa or Asia or an extensive region of either of 
these two continents but which are restricted to a single subject or a rela- 
tively restricted range and (3) those which are concerned only with a single 
region or a country in Africa or Asia but which include writings on practi- 
cally every topic. Moreover, both in America and Europe, we find that there 
are numerous centres and projects for Asia but relatively few for Africa. 
This is probably because the scope of Asia is compellingly wider both in 
content and complexity. The history and cultural heritage of Asia goes back 
several thousand years whereas the interest of the outside world in Africa 
stretches at the most to the past hundred years or so. American and Euro- 
pean bibliographic and documentation projects are practically confined 
to the articles, books and theses published primarily in the Vest. Very 
little material indigenously publiohod in Afro-Asian countries finds place 
in the indexing cervices of these projects. This observation is being made 
on the basis of a study made on four current bibliographic services produced 
in card form in America and Europe and about Bixty periodical publications 
of Westofn countries which regularly listed titles or gave resumes of 
articles relating to Africa and Asia. It was seen that these publications 
cover about 400 periodicals in Canada, Europe and U.S.A. 

While all these projects without a single exception are commendable 
almost all of them have given rise to a duplication of efforts despite the 
fact that none of the existing projects guarantee exhaustive coverage. To 
take an example, a careful analysis would reveal that most American and 
European services covering most of Africa and a wide range of subjects list 
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anything fro* 2000 to 3000 titles in a year. Whereas a bibliography pro- 
duced for A single subject "Bibliography of Agriculture** by the U. S. 
National Agricultural Library, claims that about 3500 subject listings 
annually were specifically concerned with Africa. The situation regarding 
Asia ia also not mueh different. 

The inadequacy of the present bibliographical and documentation 
services ia therefore apparent and unless compilers of these services work 
to-gather to determine the strong points and lacunae of existing services 
not such co-ordination ia possible. Compilers must first of all try and 
understand the present needs of the research worker who has to basically uee 
such services. Most researchers are very ignorant of current bibliographi- 
cal and documentation processes. They search through hundreds of perio- 
dicals and indexes for a particular topic which costs them an inordinate 
amount of time achieving slender results. A recent study showed that on on 
average seventy five percent of a researcher's time was spent on bibliogra- 
phical search. 

It is not suggested that the preeent services are not useful. Certa- 
inly these indexes to current literature render yeoman's - service in some 
fields like the political and economical sciences, but my point is, that 
they do not offer a thoroughly satisfactory solution^ to the problem. 
Each of these services uses a different system of compilation so that to 
compile a corpus of information on a particular subject by utilising these 
various resources is a lengthy operation by any standards! The multi- 
plicity of such current bibliographical services posos the following* two 
questions : — 

1. Is it possible to reduce the amount of time actually r.equired to 
search for a newspaper or periodical article relating to a parti- 
cular subject ? 

2. Ia it necessary for a library to subscribe to several card servi- 
ces and thirty or more bibliographical or documentation services 
in list form in order to be able .to furnish a useful index to 
current literature? 

To the first question I would answer yes. In view of the increasing 
complexity of scientific knowledge, the importance of compiling bibliogra- 
phies in different disciplines of different .regions should be undertaken 
by specialiets in various subjects who should work under the direction of 
Bibliographical Editors so that indexing and classification may be done 
according to a standardized system. This work should be shared among vari- 
ous documentation centres, each centre being responsible for the exhaustive 
. coverage of current materials in its own specified field. .This should 
.eliminate a lot of duplication and possibilities of spending time in search- 
ing a particular orticle would thus also be considerably reduced, since time 
is usually spent in referring to a number of bibliographical Sources to see 
if the particular article one is looking for is listed therein or not. 
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My answer to the second question is in the negative* It is* my consi- 
dered opinion that a library need not subscribe to bo many service*, if 
there is a single comprehensive service available which can meet its needs. 

This brings me to the ideal African and Asian Bibliography. How would 
we all like to have at our disposal a monthly monolithic encyclopedia, 
unrestricted as to subject, type of material, language and country of 
issue. Such a bibliography would record all current material being produced 
all .over the world relating to each of these continents, with suitable anno- 
tations, according to an accepted system of classification along with an 
indication of where the documents might be found. Thia monthly encyclopedia 
would be further divided for the sake of convenience into three main aub 
divisions *(a) Subject (b) National and (c) Area or regional. 

Interestingly enough a number of inter-continental library organisa- 
tions both in Africa and Asia have been debating such a proposal, but the 
problems of skilled professional bibliographical effort and the funding to 
see it through have led to such an ambitious project being dropped for the 
time being. This type of a proposal was first mooted for Africa at the Tro- 
pical African Studies Conference at Ibadan in 1964, where a broad framework 
had been reached. Thereafter the International African Institute and The 
International Congress of Africanists at their respective international 
seminars decided to sponsor co-operative bibliographic projects so as to 
exchange technical knowhow and minimize duplication of bibliographical and 
documentation work relating to African studies. Some headway has undoub- 
tedly been made in this case but it again relatos to books and retrospective 
material. Current material has not so far been approached by such projects. 

The position in Asia has been somewhat different than that in Africa. 
As a result of the three conferences on Southeast Asia Documentation, South- 
east Aaia Research Materials and the Southeast Asian Librarians held in 1969 
and 1970, throe committees have been formed namely— The Committee on Rese- 
arch Materials in Southeast Asia (C0RM0SEA) , The Southeast Asia Library 
Group (SEALG) and tho Conference on Southeast Asian Librarians (CONSAL). 

Other Regions in Asia were covered earlier in 1957 at the Tokyo confe- 
rence of the Asian Federation of Library Associations. The only significant 
contribution made by these meetings was that a need was felt all around to 
make a sincere effort to control, expand and standardize existing biblio- 
graphic and doemraentation resources. Not much headway however was made in 
these directions because of various difficulties mostly related to finance, 
dearth of skilled personnel, proper procurement procedures etc. 

Western Europe, Canada and U.S.A. have also hoisted such moetings from 
time to time, but again due to a lack of coordination such conferences have 
had little or no impact upon the basic problem which face African and Asian 
bibliographic and documentation work. 

To prepare a current continental bibliography and documentation aar- 
vice we need to index all current newspaper and magazine articles as wall as 
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research papers and documents, economic and industrial reports, conference 
proceedings and commercial statistics published by government and inter- 
national organisations located in the particular continent. It should be 
annotated according to an internationally agreed classification syetem with 
an indication of where the documents might be found.- Such a volume can 
only be produced in time if the material to be listed is broken down in three 
main divisions namely : (1) eubject (2) national (3) area, country or regio- 
nal. The acquisition of material to be indexed is a basic factor to be 
considered first. To solve this problem, I would suggest that atleast one 
library in a country should acquire all current publications issued locally 
either by legal deposit or informational exchange. These should be listed 
promptly. This institution should also be equipped to develop photographic 
facilities so that current material which soon goes out of print, could be 
copied and dietributed at a nominal price. Facilities for the acquisition 
and recording of current local publications should be offered to thie chosen 
institution, perhaps largely in the form of provision for travel and expen- 
ses of an itinerant bibliographer. Two obvious needs here would be (1) to 
encourage the local production of acceptable national bibliographies and 
(2) to satisfy the acquisition requirements of libraries elsewhere. 

This limited national bibliography could then be the national contri- 
bution to a larger project for the continental bibliography in general, for 
it seems clear that when basic data so acquired ia manipulated rapidly, it 
can provide a variety of bibliographies, with the help of a computer. I 
agree that bibliography is not yet in the computer age and mechanised infor- 
mation retrieval ia presently considered more suitable for the natural 
sciences and technological subjects, but computer possibilities are the 
only ones to be taken into account when we consider speed of production an 
important factor. Another factor in favour of a computerized bibliography 
would be that all countries contributing frequent material listings would 
naturally expect to receive equally regularly the more compreheneive and 
cumulated bibliographies of their countries from this continental centre. 

The coet of.auch a computerized bibliography might, of course, be pro- 
hibitive, and collaboration in such a project would quite naturally entail 
sacrifices on the part of organisations already profilic in the production 
of African and Asian bibliographies, but In my opinion, such a continentally 
produced computerized bibliography is worth all such sacrifices — probably 
many more, when weighed against the possibility of finding all published 
listings in the continent within its pages. 

To get such a project going it is considered appropriate to grant 
financial support following inquiries into the real needs of the various 
countries and to set up a co-orainating body whose task will be to transform 
the national contributions into effective bibliographies of various kinds* 

A careful perusal of this problem perhaps could help us to initially 
start on the project on the undernoted basis t 
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1) Every African and Asian country irrespective of its national language 
should establish or designate a national bibliography co-ordination 
centre. This centre would be responsible for gathering to-gether 
all the bibliographic information produced in that country. 

2) The level of work done by each national centre would depend on the 
facilities of the particular country. 

a) This centre should have key punching and computerization equip- 
ment and it should ensure the processing of bibliographic infor- 
mation on to tapes. 

b) For those countries who do not possess computerization equipment, 
the national centre there should be responsible for ensuring that 
bibliographic information would be processed at least to the 
stage where it would be ready for key punching. This data could 
then be sent to a centre of any neighbouring country where the 
concerned centre has computerization facilities. 

c) The amount and type of work required at any national centre would 
depend upon the capabilities and number of the institutions 
within that country. 

3) The highest priority should be given to the establishment of atleast 
one documentation centre in each of the two comtinents with key pun- 
ching and computerization equiqraent. The location of this centre 
should be decided upon by the respective countries within the two 
continents and it is suggested that its go\ arning body consist of 
one representative from all the countries within the continent. 

4) Each national centre within the two continents would bo entitled to 
receive from ite continental documentation centre a complete set of 
punched cards, and at least until it obtained equipment equivalent 
to an I.B.M.-870 document writer, a print out of the bibliographic 
information in whatever physical format might be agreed upon. 

5) All bibliographic information should be provided by the national 
centres in English or French. This would mean that all articles in 
other languages Bhould be translated into either English or French 
and that all annotation work be done in one of these two languages. 

6) Two working parties should be established : 

a) An international co-operation committee to plan for the establis- 
hment of two continent wide documentation centres— (The estab- 
lishment of the national co-ordination centre should be left to 
the individual countries). Once the national centres and the 
continintal centre were established, the composition of the inter- 
national committee should then consist of a representative from 
each national centre and its function would be that of ensuring 
co-ordination between the centres. 

b) An international standardization committee for establishing a 
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common bibliographic style and annotation scheme, meeting both 
acholarly and computerization requirements. It is recommended 
that the H.R.A.P. (Human Relations Area Files, Yale University, 
U.S.A.) computerized bibliographic system be used as the basis, 
at least initially, for the deliberations concerning standardi- 
zation, This system in my opinion is sufficiently oriented to 
both the human and technological sciences and much of the neces- 
sary programming has already been done. It would be very expen- 
sive to repeat this work and the system as it stands is open to 
truly collaborative decisions regarding style and the specifics 
of any annotation scheme . 



The broad lines of the project proposed above is wholly based on com- 
puterization. There is a school of thought however which argues that Bib- 
liography is not yet in the computer age and that mechanized information 
retrieval is more suitable for the natural and technological sciences. To 
ray mind it is a seeming misconception on the part of some bibliographers 
regarding the implications of computerization. A computerized biblio- 
graphy would in no way dispense with bibliographers or take the ‘heart* out 
of bibliographic research. Quite the contrary ; if anything, more biblio- 
graphers would be needed and a greater precision and higher quality of 
bibliographic work would be required. 

The basic bibliographic needs from the standpoint of the researcher 

are : 

a) A survey of all relevant current bibliography concerning his research 



b) The evaluation and selection of ‘critical* sources, which in turn 

involves the following considerations : 

1) Assessing the relevancy of a source in terms of data content 
(especially subject coverage) . 

2) Judging the corapatability of data. This includes such factors as 
the type of unit analysed, the time period covered, the data 
level, the disciplinary orientation of the author, and so forth 

3) Assessing the reliability of a source. In addition to mechanical 
errors, the problem of judging reliability requires the following 
kinds of information : — (a) the background of the author and of 
other members of a research team (professional, theoretical etc.) 
(b) the accessibility of the subject investigated, (c) nature of 
sources consulted (d) research conditions (e) research methods 
and research or other objectives. 

4) Determining the physical availability of a source. This requires 
information on the physical location of a source and its circu- 
lation status. 

5) Predicting the volume and nature of the research task. Among 
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those factors which must be considered are the number and size 
of relevant sources, the languages in which they are writton, 
their accessibility and so forth. 

It will be seen from the above points that if any substantial portion 
of this desired information is to be provided in readily usable form for a 
large volume of bibliographic items, computerization is essential. Fur- 
thermore, both the selective retrieval of bibliographic items and effective 
international co-operation also require a standardized computerization 
system. Also, the updating of bibliographies would be greatly facilitated, 
since no re-typing or retrospective proof reading would be required. 

Although it is generally felt that computerization is more suitable 
for the national sciences and technological subjects, I feel that the 
H.R.A.F. (Human Relations Area Files) system devised at the Yale University 
U.S.A. can effectively cover the arts and humanities subjects also. The 
basic principle of this system is the use of "fixed fields* *, requiring 
that information entered on work sheets should follow a particular arrange- 
ment. Two types of information have to be distinguished j (a) descriptive 
bibliographic information — author, title, imprint, collation etc. and (b) 
analytical information i.e, the annotation of a source. The first category 
of information must be standardized. The second category must be standar- 
dized in certain aspects, whereas other aspects might be left open and 
capable of retrieval by use of a K.W.I.C. (Key Word in Context) system. 

The H.R.A.F. worksheets to be filled out by bibliographers could be 
viewed as consisting of three oroad sections : 

1) Tho leader area— This consists of a series of eighty ‘holes* or 
items to be punched, providing analytical information on the docu- 
ment at hand. This treats the national or ethnic identification of 
the people dealt with, the material type of the document, language 
of the title, country of publication and has spaces for a topical 
code, a geographical code, a temporal code and so forth. This area 
provides for a rapid and cheap retrieval of documents by these key 
items. 

2) The second area deals with descriptive bibliographic information. 

3) The third area dealt with analytical information. Here the descrip- 
tors are written out and a discursive annotation is given if possible 
and desirable. 

In other words the H.R.A.F. system provides for a hierarchy of analy- 
tical categories from quite general tc very specific descriptions, and a 
multi-dimensional annotation to provide for highly flexible retrieval. 
Another important point is that this type of worksheet allows for cumula- 
tive entries. Any given bibliographer needs only to enter the information 
which he feels competent to deal with. Finally a variety of types of physical 
print outs are possible, from a straight listing arranged under any desired 
headings to library card catalogue forms. 
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It is clear, I think, to all, that v/e stand on the brink of a much 
needed revolution in bibliographical work heralded by the arrival of a com- 
puter. Admittedly, much of the work that has been so far done by employing 
the computer for bibliography and ratrieval has been disappointing, and 
many difficulties have been faced by pioneers. At the same time major 
projects have now been firmly established. The largest of these are per- 
haps the Defence Documentation Centre and the Department of Commerce Clear- 
ing House for Scientific and Technical Information in Washington D.C. U.S.A. 
These have devised systems for retrieval, computerized bibliography and 
reproduction which are now working well, though not without certain diffi- 
culties. In the field of Asian bibliography, the U.S. National Service 
Foundation is sponsoring the transformation cf the Bibliography of Asian 
Studies from a manual to a computerized system. The necessary hardware, in 
the shape of computers are now becoming part and parcel of the scene oi* 
even the developing countries in Africa and Asia and while installation and 
initial costs are high, long run potential benefits for researchers in 
African and Asian countries can bo of great significance. 

What is now needed is a standardized and understandable system through 
which bibliographical information may be compiled and fod into a centi*al 
pool, with the possibility of dispensing of bibliographical tapes to all 
participants in 3uch a continental programme. This first and vital step 
seems to be still lacking and has yet to be developed. Until that time, 
the present wastages of individual and un-cordinated compilation of biblio- 
graphy and documentation will continue. 
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COMPUTERISED INFORMATION STORAGE AND RETRIEVAL 
SYSTEMS IN INDIA WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
ACTIVITIES OF THE BHABHA ATOMIC RESEARCH CENTRE 



V. A, Kamath and N. M. Malwad 
Library k Technical Information Section 
Bhabha Atomic Research Centre, Bombay-85, India 



SYNOPSIS 

A survey of computers in various organisations and institutions in 
India is made and their present use for information handling, docu- 
mentation and library procedures as well as the future plans of 
some of the institutions in this regard are briefly touched upon. 



1 Introduction 

The spectacular progress of science and technology during this century has 
inevitably resulted in the generation of tremendous amount of scientific and tech- 
nical information in the entire spectrum of science. The pace of growth of this 
information, which is embodied in papers published in journals and presented at 
conferences, symposia etc, , books, reports, theses, patents, specifications etc, 
has been such that it has become nigh impossible to cope up with it. Various 
approaches have been suggested from time to time, and methods and techniques 
adopted to handle this information effectively and expeditiously for the benefit of 
the scientific community. However, none of them can be said to be really satis- 
factory, At the moment, computer processing of information appears to be the 
most effective answer to this problem, 

2 Scientific and Technological Developments in India 

The scientific and technological progress in India, the largest democracy 
and the second most populous developing country in the world, since she achieved 
independence in 1947 has jeen extremely rapid. Table 1 shows the growth of 
universities and higher educational institutions from 695 in 1950-51 to 2, 899 in 
1968-69* The number of scientists and technicians employed in the R k D establi- 
shments in the country rose from 18, 043 in 1958-59 to 62, 349 in 1968-69 as 
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Number of Universities, Institutions Deemed to be Universities 
under Section 3 of the UGC Act# 1956* and Constituent 
and Affiliated Colleges 



Institution 


1950-51 


1955-5*6 


1960-61 


1065-66 


1967-68 


1« Universities 


27 


33 


45 


64 


71 


2« Institutions deemed 
to be universities 


m 


m 


2 


9 


10 


3, Colleges by type: 












(a) Arts, Science and 
Commerce 


548 


783 


1, 161 


2, 002 


2, 103* 


(b) Engineering/ 
Technology 


31 


49 


76 


103 


106 


(c) Medicine 


34 


51 


80 


123 


141** 


(d) Agriculture 


16 


24 


37 


54 


54 


(c) Veterinary Science 


7 


14 


18 


20 


21 


(f) La,v 


22 


27 


40 


70 


66 


(g) Teachers' Training 


36 


75 


125 


193 


202 


(h) Physical Education 


1 


2 


5 


7 


7 


Total 

(Colleges) 


695 


1. 025 


1,542 


2,572 


2,899 



* Includes colleges of oriental learning (179) and music and Fine Arts (69) 

** Includes colleges of modern medicine (100), ayurvedic and unani (21), 
pharmacy (4), dentistry (8) and nursing (8). 

Source: India, Pocket Dook of University Education, University Grants 
Commission, 1969* 



Table 1 
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Ccnputcriced lnfomxticn in India 

Total Number of Scientific/Technical Peraonnel Employed 
in R It D Eatabliahmenta 



* 



ti - 



1958-59 1968-69 

(a) Major Organiaatlone under the 
Central Government 



i) C.&l.R. 


3,512 




8. 848 


ii) D.A.E. 


1,067 




7, 209 


Hi) D. R. D, O. 


1,500 


, 


4, 747 


iv) I.C.A.R. 


1, 500 




7,820 


v) LC.M.R. 


1,001 




1,221 




8. 580 




29, 815 


(b) Other Central Ministries 


5,663 




15, 593 


Total Central Government 


14,243 




45,438 


(c) Universities 


2,600 




7, 778 


(d) State Governments 


1,000 




6,900 


(e) Private Sector 


200 




2,233 


Grand Total 


18, 043 


• 


62, 349 



Note: (1) Data relatea to Information to far received in the CoST Secretariat 
and in aomo caaea the figurea Are incomplete. 

(2) The manpower for 1968-69 under univeraitiea, item (c) haa been com- 
puted from U.G, C, data on the aaaumption that entire number of uni- 
veraity profeaaora and readers and 50% of the lecturers In univeraitiea 
and 10% of the aenior teachera and 5% of lecturers In tho affiliated 
colleges are engaged in the RID work. The manpower for 1958-59 hAs 
been computed, assuming the same rate of growth approximately, aa 
under the Central Sector. 

(3) Manpower under the Stato Governments haa been estimated at an annual 
expenditure of ft, 10. 000 per R If D worker, on ad hoc basis. 

Source: India. Committee on Science and Technology : Report on Science and 

Technology 1969. 



Table 2 
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indicated In Table 2. Among the leading government scientific organisations and 
institutions are the Department of Atomic Energy (DAE) in the field of nuclear 
science and technology; the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research (CSIR), 
with its 34 national laboratories devoted to research and development work In 
var.ous fields such as physics, chemistry, mechanical engineering, etc. ; 34 RI D, 
organisations under the Defence Ministry and 26 Institutes under the I ndiajt Council 
of Agricultural Research. Some 900 scientific and technical periodicals^™ 
published In the country, besides a large number of books, theses, technical 
reports, patents, etc. Most of these organisations and Institution have library 
and documentation facilities for collecting, evaluating, organising and dissemina- 
ting Information In specific fields. The Indian National Scientific Documentation 
Cer.'.re (INSDOC), New Delhi, provides a full range of documentation services at 
the national level. 

3 Computers In India 

The computer age In India dawned with the establishment of computer 
centres at the Indian Institute of Technology (UT), Kanpur, and the Tata Institute 
of Fundamental Research (TIFR), Bombay, during 1963-64, At present, there 
are some 210 computers installed in 110 organisations and institutions In 24 urban 
centres all over the country. The universities and research institutions have 
about 20 computers. The computers range from small site Honeywell- 400 to 
large size CDC-3600, Most of these computers are of medium site, buelness- 
orlented and belong to the spcond gene ration, ope rating in off-line and Indirectly 
coupled mode of operation. The CDC-3600 at the TIFR and the IBM-7044 at the 
1IT, Kanpur, are the only two large else second generation computers in the 
country. There are a number of plans by various organisations and institutions, 
both government and private, to install several third generation computers during 
the next few years, 

4 Use of Computers for Information Processing 

A brief account Is given below of the result of a survey conducted by the 
authors on the application of computers to various library routines and documenta- 
tion work In the country. For this purpose, a questionnaire, as per Appendix I, 
was sent to librarians and documentallsts of institutions and organisations having 
computer facilities of their own or accuse to them. The results of the survey are 
summarised below* 

4, l Indian National Scientific Documentation Centre (INSDOC), New Delhi 

The Indian National Scientific Documentation Centre was established In 
1952 by the Council of Scientific and Induetrlal Research, Government of India, 
with technical assistance from the UNESCO to provide a full range of documenta- 
tion services to Indian scientists and technologists, including reprographic, 
translation and bibliographic service. The INSDOC gives advanced training in 
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documentation and reprography and devotee a full term to the eubject of computer 
utilisation for information processing. Baeic facilitiee for punching, verifying and 
eovting punched carde are available at the Centre and the IBM 1620 computer 
facility at the Delhi School of Economica it hired for proceeeing the data. With 
theee facilitiee, the INSDOC haa developed program mee for the preparation of 
"Union Catalogue" of periodical publicationa available in Indian libraries, prepa- 
ration of a roaeter of scientific and technical tranelatore in the country, prepara- 
tion of monthly author and eubject indexes and cumulated annual author and eubject 
indexes for ite monthly ahetracting periodical, "Indian Science Abstracts", orga- 
nieing a SDI aervice in the field of electronics and for data proceeeing. 

4.2 Documentation Reeearch and Training Centre (DRTC), Bangalore 

The Documentation Reeearch and Training Centre was catabliahed in 1962 
by the Indian Statiatical Institute, Calcutta, under the able and inapiring guidance 
of Dr, S. R. Ranganathan to give intenaive training to documentaliata in reeearch 
methode in documentation, and to give a couree of training to documentaliata for 
aervice in India and aleo to extend the training facilitiee to documentaliata from 
other countries, particularly the developing countriee of Aaia and Africa. Aa one 
of the reeearch activitiea, the DRTC haa developed non- conventional methods in 
documeut finding, with emphaeia on incorporating faceted scheme of classification 
auch aa the Colon Scheme of Claaaification of aubjecta. The reaulta of the deve- 
lopments are aummariaed from time to time in ita official periodical, "Library 
Science with Slant to Documentation". The Centre haa developed a programme- 
package in Autocoder language for IBM-1401 computer ayatem which conaiata of 
15 programmea for uae in the deaign, development and operation of a syatem for 
document finding and integratea within it a freely faceted acheme of claaaification 
of aubjecta. The system aims at serving with SDI, retrospective searches, subject 
bibliographies and ao on. 

4. 3 Physical Research Laboratory (PRL), Ahmedabad 

The Library of the Physical Research Laboratory, with the co-operation of 
the computer programmers of the Laboratory, haa developed a ayatem for mecha- 
nical indexing which selects, matches with insignificant words and prepares a key- 
word out- of- context (KWOC) index, with titles and abatracte of document*, along 
with the bibliographic citations aa input* Programmea have been developed in 
SPS for IBM- 1620 computer. The PRL ie likely to inatal an IBM-360/64 computer 
by the end of 1971 and ita library haa planned to develop a comprehensive ayatem 
for information storage and retrieval using this computer, 

4, 4 Tata Inetitute of Fundamental Reaearch (TIFR), Bombay 

The Tata Institute of Fundamental Reaearch ia the national centre for 
advanced studies and fundamental reaearch in nuclear science and mathematics. 
The Institute haa three computers in-houeed, namely, CDC-3600, CDC-360A and 
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a recently installed PDP- 11/20 on-line digital computer with a 16K 16 bit word 
memory. Its library use s the computer system CDC-3600/360A for preparing its 
monthly addition lists of books and documents, and to control the periodical publi- 
cations It receives. The programmes have been developed in FORTRAN IV, 

4, 5 Indian Institute of Technology (UT), Kanpur 

The Indian Institute of Technology, Kanpur, has one of the most developed 
computer facilities in the country which is also the oldest. It has two computers, 
namely, IBM- 1620 with 40K characters memory and IBM-7044 with 32K words 
memory. Its library, which has a collection of 1, 12,000 books and bound volumes 
of journals, utilises the facilities for indexing and preparing addition lists. 
Programmes have been developed in FORTRAN IV and are being made available 
to interested organisations and institutions, 

4.6 Bhabha Atomic Research Centre (BARC), Trombay 

The Bhabha Atomic Research Centre is the national centre for research in 
and development of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. The information needs 
of about 6, 500 scientists, engineers and technicians of the Centre are met by its 
Library and Technical Information Section (L & TIS). The Library services are 
extended also to the sister institutions under the Department of Atomic Energy 
(DAE) and other institutions and organisations in the country so far as their re- 
quirements in the field of nuclear science and technology are concerned. The 
L & TIS comprises various units formed on functional basis as illustrated in the 
organisation chart vide Appendix 2. The Library, which has an area of 22, 000 sq, 
ft. , has some 63, 000 books and bound volumes of journals in the nuclear field. 

It subscribes to some 1, 200 scientific and technical journals. Its Depository Unit 
has a collection of about 190. 000 scientific and technical reports of the various 
atomic energy organisations in the world, procured mostly on the basis of bi- 
lateral publications exchange agreements, and annually some 16,000 new reports 
are added to it. The reports are both in full size and microform i. e. microfiche, 
microcard and microfilm. The micro-reading facility of the L & TIS has several 
micro- reader s and reader-printers. The reprographic and photographic facilities 
include Rank Xerox 1824 Printer and Rank Xerox 1385 Master Maker. Besides 
providing full size copies of required micro-documents to scientists, the facilities, 
in conjunction with the printery, are also used for bringing out the technical reports 
of the BARC and the proceedings of symposia, conferences, seminars etc. held 
under the auspices of the DAE. The documentation activities include the current 
awareness service entitled "Bibliography of Current Reports", list of additions to 
the Library, retrospective bibliographies on request and in anticipation, SDI etc. 
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5 Computerisation Programme of the Library and Technical Information Section 
5. 1 Need for Computerisation 

So far only conventional method! have been used by the L & TIS. However, 
in view of the rapidly increasing amount of nuclear information available, the 
diversity of research and development programmes of the Indian Atomic Energy 
Commission, India’s participation in the International Nuclear Information System 
(INIS) sponsored by the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) and the con- 
templated computerised national information service in the field of electronics, it 
has been decided to embark on a phased programme of computerisation of some of 
the documentation activities and the library procedures. 

5. 2 Facilities 

The L It TIS uses two computer facilities, namely, the in-house Honeywell- 
400 with 4K memory and CDC-3600 at the TIFR with 32K memory. There are 
plans to instal a large size general purpose third generation computer in the BARC 
which will be used by the L It TIS. A detailed study is now underway, in consulta- 
tion with computer experts of BARC and TIFR, to asses the feasibility of various 
contemplated computer-based applications for information processing. 

5. 3 Work done 

So far computer programmes have been developed for preparing a sound 
general data base on magnetic tape for the holdings of the Library, which com- 
prises technical reports, journal articles, books, standards, specifications, 
proceedings of symposia, conferences etc. , preparing KWOC indexes, author and 
report number indexes, preparing overdue reminders to be sent to the borrowers 
of books/reports and preparation of monthly list of additions to the Library. The 
programmes have been developed in FORTRAN IV and COBOL languages for the 
hardware configuration of the available facilities. The work done in this field jy 
the L It TIS cannot of course be compared with the already developed IR systems 
on large size computers in advanced countries. However, it is a modest effort to 
provide a base for the future growth, 

5. 4 Future Plans 

The future plans envisage the following: i) Preparation of a master file 

of all documents in the L Sr TIS with full bibliographic descriptions ii) Up-dating 
of the master file from time to time iii) Compilation of retrospective bibliogra- 
phies on request and in anticipation on various scientific topics using the master 
file iv) Development of selective dissemination of information (SDI) and current 
awareness services (CAS) v) Computerisation of the following library routines 
and services, namely, (a) registration and control of periodicals; further, a 
variety of indexes by subject, title, frequency, language, publisher, country of 
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origin etc. will be produced as print-outs (b) procurement of documents etc. 
vi) Processing of tapes from INIS, NSA and other computer-based information 
systems in the world. 

5. 5 INIS Activities 

The L k TIS is solely responsible for discharging, both nationally and 
inter nationally, all the obligations accruing to India's participation in INIS, the 
computer- oased information system sponsored by the IAEA. Its principal tasks 
in this regard are: i) the procurement of all available scientific and technical 
literature produced in India falling within the initial (later on, the final) subject- 
scope of INIS, ii) thoroughly processing the documents thus collected and preparing 
the inputs for INIS in accordance with its specifications and transmitting them to 
INIS as per the time schedule, iii) speedy processing of INIS outputs when received 
and disseminating them, in various forms, to the maximum possible extent, to 
universities, national laboratories , scientific institutions and organisations, and 
active scientific workers in the country. The input to INIS has to be preferably on 
computer readable input media such as magnetic or paper tapes and the output on 
the same media. However, to enable the maximum utility of the INIS to the 
countries wherein computer facilities do not exist or are not the same as are 
available at INIS, Vienna, at present INIS accepts input on full-size work- sheets 
and sends its output in full-size conventional form as INIS Atomindex. Due to the 
limited hardware configuration, the L k TIS has not been able to send its input on 
computer readable media and also could not process the output on magnetic tape so 
far. This difficulty has been brought to the notice of INIS authorities. The same 
difficulty has also been encountered by a few other countries. It has now been 
decided that the INIS authorities will give due consideration to this problem and 
send the INIS output tapes in six-bit- code on seven- track magnetic tapes instead of 
the eight-bit- code on nine -track magnetic tapes. This will help the L k TIS to 
use the output tapes by developing a matrix in computer memory to recognise the 
INIS 120 character set to produce INIS Atomindex at local level, to compile retro- 
spective subject bibliographies and produce documentation lists. It will also be 
possible to send Indian input on magnetic tape using the available facilities, 

6 Assessment of Computerisation in India 

Apart from major institutional libraries already mentioned, computers 
have been installed in several other institutions and organisations where the libra- 
rians and documentalists have not yet utilised the computers. The Indian 
Standards Institution, which has about 300,000 specifications, codes of practi' *s 
etc. , has not yet utilised the computer for its IR system. It should be noted chat 
any plan for computerisation in India has to take into consideration the availability 
of vast manpower, including technically qualified one, and the obvious need for its 
utilisation. It is imperative, both from the economic and political considerations, 
that computerisation should not result in any substantial reduction in the number 
of personnel already employed or required to be employed in the future. This is 
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Computer! sation of Information Processing in India 



Procedures 



Number of 
Libraries 



Computer/ s used 



Software 



1 

2 



Library Routines 

a) Procurement 

b) Charging and 
Discharging 

c) Cataloguing 

d) Addition lists 



e) Periodical holdings 2 

f) Union catalogue 1 

Documentation Activities 
a) Indexing 5 



b) Bibliographies 

c) SDI 



d) Directory (Roaster 
of technical transla- 
tors in India) 



CDC-3600 



FORTRAN IV 



ICL-1909 

CDC-3600, 

H-400, IBM-1401 

IBM- 1620, 

IBM- 7044, 
CDC-3600, H-400, 
IBM- 1401 



FORTRAN IV, COBOL, 
AUTOCODER 

SPSIID, FORTRAN IV, 
AUTOCODER 



CDC-3600, H-400 FORTRAN IV, COBOL 
IBM- 1620 SPS II D 



IBM- 1620, FORTRAN IV, COBOL, 

IBM- 7044, SPS II D, AUTOCODER 

CDC-3600, H-400, 

IBM- 1401 



1 

1 (2 systems 
are under 
develop- 
ment) 



IBM- 1401 

IBM- 1401, 
CDC-3600 



IBM- 1620 



AUTOCODER 

AUTOCODER, 
FORTRAN IV 



SPS II D 



Table 3 
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perhaps one of the reasons for not computerising information processing at several 
organisations in the country. It is clear from the Table 3 summarising the. various 
computerised activities in the country that there is only one library having compu- 
terised procedures for procurement, one for charging and discharging, two for 
cataloguing, four for preparing additional lists and one for preparing union catalo- 
gue of periodicals. Among documentation activities, indexing seems to be more 
common though the criteria for indexing are different. There exists one general 
computer system for information storage and retrieval integrating within it a freely 
faceted scheme of classification such as the Colon Scheme of Classification deve- 
loped by Dr. S. R. Ranganathan. The software techniques have been developed in 
FORTRAN IV, SPS, AUTOCODER, and in certain case s COBOL. The programmes 
are meant mainly for the configuration available at the institutions. The libraries 
make use of the spare capacity of many computer facilities which are suitable for 
the type of work on off-line use. 

7 Educating the Librarians and Documentalists 

The INSDOC and the DRTC devote a full term of their advanced training 
courses for computer applications in libraries and documentation centos to study, 
develop designs and evolve mechanised storage and retrieval systems suitable for 
local conditions. The INSDOC organises refresher courses on subjects of interest 
in fields such as file organisation, programming languages, systems analysis etc. 
To asses existing computerisation of documentation activities and library pro- 
cedures, the INSDOC organised a 'Seminar on Automation Problems in University 
Libraries and Special Libraries 1 from May 5-7, 1969 at Delhi. The IAEA held a 
'Regional Seminar for Asia and the Far East on INPUT Preparation for INIS' at 
BARC at the invitation of the Department of Atomic Energy from November 23 to 
December 11, 1970, with the object of giving the necessary training to personnel 
engaged in INIS work in the preparation of their national inputs. These training 
courses and seminars will go a long way in building a computer-based national IR 
system in not too distant future. 

8 Computer-based National IR System 

There is, in fact, duplication of efforts due to non-existence of a central 
body for co-ordinating the software developments in the country and disseminating 
the information on software techniques already developed in other countries, The 
need for one large computer-based national system, though felt for a long time, 
could not be fulfilled so far on account of hardware limitations of the existing com- 
puters in the country. However, it is expected that within a period of two years, 
large size IBM- 360 scries, CDC, and ICL-1900 series computers will be available 
in the country, making it possible to have a national IR system. 

The INSDOC being the national documentation centre should perhaps take 
the lead: i) To identify the areas for computerisation and orient its documentation 
services towards designing and developing a computer-based national IR system 
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ii) To assets its feasibility and applicability in other institutions in the country 
taking into consideration (a) large variations in the hardware configurations and 
software techniques as the institutional libraries make use of the spare capacities 
of the computer facilities (b) cost involved as compared to the additional services 
to be offered (c) availability of manpower iii) To standardize the bibliographic 
description and its format on computer acceptable input/output media such as mag- 
netic tapes, paper tapes etc, in the light of the recent progress in this field achiev- 
ed by international organisations such as ISO, INIS etc, iv) To co-ordinate the 
indigenous software techniques developed for information processing and library 
routines at institutional levels v) To collect and disseminate information on the 
current developments in computer technology and their applications in the field and 
vi) To educate the documentalists and librarians for active participation in the 
national IR system and necessary developments required at the institutional level. 

9 Conclusion 

India's steadily accelerating pace of industrialisation, rapidly increasing 
literacy and the national urge to catch up with the advanced countries have given 
a great fillip to the adoption of modern techniques and methods in several fields of 
enterprise. Computers are gradually assuming importance as one of the most 
Indispensable modern tools for enhancing efficiency and speed in various operations 
and their number in the country has already exceeded two hundred. Besides, com- 
puters are being produced indigenously and it is expected that within a decade the 
most sophisticated ones will not only be manufactured but also exported. 

While computers will undoubtedly find ever increasing applications in 
various fields in India, a good beginning has already been made in their use for 
information processing and documentation activities as enumerated in this paper 
and it can be confidently predicted that with the increasing tempo of the scientific 
and technological progress of the country and the consequent need for the expedi- 
tious dissemination of scientific and technical information generated in India and 
all over the world, the computers will play a very crucial role in this field. 
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Use of Computer for Scientific Documentation 
and Library Routine Jobs : Survey 

(Please Print or Type) 



1. Name of the institution : 

2. Address : 

3. Library collection : 

4. Is the library using computer for mechanisation 

of its procedures ? YES/NO 

5. If yes, computer used • 

Configuration i) Memory capacity : 

ii) Tape drives : 

Hi) Discs : 

iv) Reader /Punch : 

v) Mechanical sorter: 

vi) Other : 

6. Documentation activities that have been computerised 

i) Indexing : 

ii) Bibliographies : 

iii) SD1 : 

iv) Other : 

7. Library routine joba that have been computerised 

i) Procurement : 
ii) Charging/Discharging : 

iii) Cataloguing : 

iv) Addition lists : 

v) Other 

8. Computer time used per month : 

9. Software details : 

10. Are the programmes available for those interested in 

applications ? YES/NO 



Appendix I 
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FOR SC HUH 0 IN DEM INFORMATIONSWISSENSCHAFTENi 
INTERNATIONALE VERFtlOBARKEIT VON FORSCHUNGS- 
VORHABEN UND FORSCHUNGSBERICHTEM. 

Prof .Dr. Helmut Amts 

Vioe-Prisident, FA deration Internationals da 
Documentation. 



SYNOPSIS 

Reoommendations of the UNESCO Consultation Groups on the 
Promotion of Researoh in Documentation (l97o and 1971)* 
UNESCO’s Computerized Documentation Service (CDS), FID 
Researoh Referral Servioe (FID-RRS) • International Infor- 
■ation System on Researoh in Documentation (System ISORID) 
worked out toy FID under UNESCO oontraot. Development in 
UNESCO of a computerized system for oolleoting, proces- 
sing and disseminating information on researoh projects 
and researoh reports in the information soienoee. Buil- 
ding-up in the UNESCO library of a researoh reports ool- 
leotion. Joint action of UNESCO and FID. 



1. Ein nationales Beispieli VNTITS. 

Da die interna ticnalen Planungen duroh das sowjetisohe "All-Unione-Zentrum 
fUr Wissensohaftliohe und Technisohe Information" vielfaoh angeregt vurden, 
soil VNTITS, 1966 gegriindet und dem Staatokomitee fUr Wiasensohaft und Teoh- 
nik dem Ninisterrats der UdSSR unterstellt, kurz geaohildert warden. 

Dae Inetitut beeohr&nkt sich nioht auf Forsohung in den Informationewiaeen- 
eohaften. Alle Institutionen, in denen reins Oder angewandte Forsohung ' 
durohgefUhrt vird, sind meldepflichtigi dae betrifft z.B. die Ninieterrite 
der Republiken, Akademien der Wiesensohaf ten, Hbhere Lehranetalten ebeneo 
wie Betrietoe. Die Meldungen werden auf daftir entwiokelten Formblittern di- 
rekt, dae heifit unter Niohttoeaohtung sines eonst vorgeechrietoenen Dienetwege, 
an VNTITS gegeben, Venn mine Arbeit mehrere Organiaationen oder Einriohtungen 
betrifft, eendet jede ein Blatt tiber ihren Anteil und der Federfiihrende ein 
Genera Iblatt liber dae Vorhatoen ein, Wird ein Vorhaben unterbroohen Oder abge- 
Mndert, let erneute Mel dung erforderlioh. Vesentliohe Quellen mind die sen- 
tralen Infornationeinetitute der einzelnen Induetriezweige. 



TT Forsohung hier wie in folgenden ■ F A E. 
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YNT1TS vcranlalii dir Kinl.ragung in das olanilichc Kogiater und 'sendet lnnar- 
halb von fiinf Tngen oim* Koj»io dru Thoinenbluttu zuriiokj innerhalb mines Mo- 
nato dann zuuiitzli ch nl)«* Anguben, die dort bereita uber dhnllche Forachun- 
gen odor Vorhoben vorlieron. Nach AbnchluB tier Forachungaarbeit lot der For- 
achungobericht an VNT1TS tut acndeni falls keln Bnrieht erachelnt 9 eine Zu- 
aammonfaaoung der Krgclmioae. 

VNTITS iat gun an gonomraon nur buchfUhrende Stelle; ea nlaat koine In forma - 
tionabearbel lung (/..£. Referierung) vor. Die Regiatrierung varlelht euoh 
keine Priori tatannsprUche binsichtlich Erfindungon uav., oondern defilr let 
der Ubliche Weg einzuhalten, Schliefilich bewahrt VNTITS die Forachungaba- 
rlchte nur in Form von Mikrokopien auf, Die Originale werden an die Infor- 
mationoina ti tute der betreffenden Industrieaparten bzw. Akademien geachiokt. 
Aua dem Material werden aber Berichte Uber HE auf bestiamten Gebleten au- 
aammengeatellt und verdf fent licht, atatiatiache Inf ormationen gallefert und 
Anfragen von Inatltutlonen (aber nicht von Einzelpersonen) beantwortet. 

Ea iat nicht bekannt 9 wie welt der Auftrag erfUllt warden kann 9 alle Nach- 
riohten Uber F & E-Pro jekte im Aualand zu aaemelni aber die Forschungsvor- 
haben und Forachungaberichte der Sowjetunion dUrften lUokenloe arfafit war- 
den. Eln voll nechani aiertea Inf oraatlonssystea let in Vorbereitung* 

2. UNESCO-Beratergruppe fUr Dokumentationaforachung 197o* 

UNESCO-DBA (Department of Documentation 9 Libraries and Archlveai Dlraktor 
O.A. Mikhailov) hat im Kai 197o elne Sachveratfindigengruppa 2 *ur Frege dar 
"Fbrderung der Foraohung in den Informatlonswiesenachaften^'" zusaaaangaru- 

fen. 

An areter Stelle stand die Empfehlung an die 125 UNESCO-Mitgliade tarn tan und 
die lnternationalen Organiaationen, regelmkBig Listen und Xurabaschrelbun- 
gan allor laufenden und fUr die Zukunft geplanten Forachungevorhaban sovla 
Listen dar (varbffentlichten Oder unverttf fentlichten ; ' ) Forschungsbarlchta 
■it Raferaten in alner odor aehreren der offlzlellen UNESCO -Spree han (E 9 F t 
R* 3) alnaureloheni auBerden elne Kopia jedes Forschungeberlohts alt dar 
Erlaubnls 9 sle auf Anforderung Dritten zuganglich su aachan. Zustandsbarloh- 
ta Ubar eln Geblet und ForachungsUbersichtan solltan Forschungsbarlohtan 
glalohgestallt ealn. 

UNESCO (in Zueaanenarbelt ait FID 9 aoveit aaohdlenlioh) sollta dral lntar- 
natlonala Raglster sohaffent Forachungevorhaban | Forsohungsbarlohtai Llsta 
dar in Kopia vorhandanan Beriohta. Duroh laufanda Nauhaltsbarlohta und Kaoh- 
auoha auf Auftrag sollta dla hintar dan drai Raglstarn stahanda In format ion 
waiter aufgeschlossan und Interesslarten zuganglich geaaoht warden. 

2) In der UHESCO-Teralnologla M Dokuaantation M i M Doouaantatlon is uaad hare 
as shorthand for doouaentatlon 9 librarlanship and arohlvas as wall.-" 

5) H unpubliehad M aalnt alia nioht Ubar dan Buohhandal batiahbaran Barlohta. 
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3. UNESC0-CD3. 

Dla Bxpartangruppa atallta 197o aohon In Raohnung, daB UNESCO Ubar ala na- 
aohinallaa Dokuaantatlonssystan yarfilgan wilrdai dann dla UNESCO Ganaral Con- 
faranoa hatta auf ihrar 42. Vollaitiung an 2o. 11,1968 dla EntaohliaSung anga- 
aonnan, dafl H thara should ba graatar attantlon to tha naohanisatlon and 
automation of Information prooaaalng to tha point whara UNESCO* a own doou- 
mantatlon aarrloaa baooaa a 'pilot project* for tha damonatration of » and 
training in* nodarn aqulpaant and prooaduraaf with dua attantlon to audios 
visual materials" <15 C/Raa.1o, Tail IV D). DangaakB anpflahlt daa IACOD 4J - 
Protokoll yon 19 # - 22,8,1969t "computerization, at tha aarllaat opportunity 
of UNESCO* a own doouaantatlon and publication activities, extending subse- 
quently to all holdings and aoquiaitiona of doouaanta and publications , ir- 
respective of origin” (COH/lACOD/69/l 1 , B.6.). Dla Vorarbaitan baruhtan 
hauptakohlloh auf Erfahrungan andarar Organlaatlonan dar Unltad Nations 
Fanlly (ILO, FAO, IAEA, UNIDO). 

Anfang 197o vurda antaohladan, daB alt dan Vorarbaitan zur Syataaanalysa, 
Syatanplanung und Raohnarprogranmlarung nit dan Zlal bagonnan wardan aollta, 
den CDS (Computerized Doouaantatlon Sarvloa) In dar swalten H&lfte 1971 
arbaltabarait su haben, Man antachiad aloh fUr aln varbaaaartaa Maro II 
aua Qrilndan dar Flexibility! in dar Anwandung und dar VartrMgllohkalt nit 
baatahandan naaohinellan Syotanan (Internal •Arbeitaorganiaatlon, KongraO- 
bibliothak, Brit isoha Nationalbibllographia) . Syatamanalyaa und Syatanpla- 
nung vurden bai UNESCO durohgafiihrti dla Raohnarprogranna wurdan in Non- 
trakt von ainar Frogranniarfirna In London gaaohrlaban, 

Nooh nioht gelbst iat das Ordnungaproblani dann dla auf dar Alignad List of 
Deooriptora^ aufgabauta UNESCO List of Daaorlptora antaprioht zwar wait- 
gahand dan BadUrfnisaen in Erzlehungs-, Vlaaensohafta- und Kulturaaktor, 
wia aln 1969 durohgafilhrtar Varauch an 5oo alganan UNESCO-Dokunantan bawlaai 
Dokunantation und InfomationawiBaenaohaftan lnagaaant alnd abar In diaaar 
Lists 00 gut wia unbarUokaiohtigti Dla Enpfahlungan dar Expartangruppe yon 
Juni 1971 (aiaha untan) aahan dahar yartlafta Arbalt an dan Daakriptoran nit 
dan Zlal vor, an Ends zu ainan lntarnatlonal annahnbaran Thaaaurua dar In- 
fornationawiaaanaohaf tan zu galangan (untar Einbazlahung daa fUr Ends diaaaa 
Jahraa arwartatan VINITI -Thaaaurua, daa abanfalla bla Ends 1971 la UMESCO- 
Kon trakt zu aratallandan Vooabularlun Doounantatlonia uaw.)« 

Planatollan filr Indaxiarar alnd lnzwlaohan bawilligt vordan. Bins andara 
Oruppa wird auSarhalb yon UNESCO untar Vartrag dla Dokunanta, Monographlan 
und Zaitaohrlftan, dla yon CDS yararbaltat wardan, bibliographiaoh arfaaaan 



4) lntarnatlonal Adyiaory Connlttaa on Doouaantatlon, Librarlaa and Arohiyaa 

9) Ganainaana Daskriptoranllata yon OBCD, FAO, ILO und DSE (Dautaoha Stlf- 
tuhg fttr Bntwioklungalkndar) . 
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und Indexleren (eoveit dies nach den derzeltlgen terminologleohen Unterla- 
gen moglloh 1st). Der Plan geht dahln, in den ereten Betriebe-Bienniun 

30.000 Bokumente und Verof fentlichungen zu verarbeiten; daa v&ren mile lau- 
fenden UNESCO-Bokunente und -Publikationen zuzUgllch elner Auswahl von etwa 

6.000 "retrospektlven" aue den Bestand. 

Ea lag nahe, die Erfaaoung duroh den CBS ao friih vie noglich auf die Erfas- 
aung aller Forsohungaprojekte und -berlohte lm Bereloh der Inforaatlonsvls- 
aenaohaften auazudehneni dooh var ea den Experten unvahreohelnlloh, dafi dlea 
unter faohllohen Cealohtapunkten In UNESCO geleiatet warden kbnne. 

4. FIB-RRS. 

Bie Tatsache* daQ FIB berelta aeit 1967 an der Elurlchtung elnea Inforee- 
tlonadiena tea Uber Foraohung In Bereloh der Informatlonavleaenaohaf ten ar- 
beitete, war eln veaentlioher Faktor der friihzeltlg Ina Auge gefaBten Fart- 
neraohaft bolder Organiaatlonen. Ber Reaearoh Referral Service der FIB (BBS) 
nahm seine Tatigkeit, daa helBt die Sammlung und Verbreltung von Infornatio- 
nen liber elnaohlaglge Forschungevorhaben, 197o auf| in elnzelnen bie Junl 
1971i 



4.1. Anschrif tenliate von 6oo Elnrlohtungen (Blbllotheken 9 Dokunen tat lone- 
und Informatlonazentren uav.), an denen F A E-Vorhaben durchgefiihrt warden* 

4.2. Umfaasende Burchaicht der Llteratur (Monographien, Prinkr- und Sekun»> 
dUrzeiteohrif ten, Bibliographies Listen, unpubllzlerte Quellen), un Hinvei- 
se auf F A E zu flnden. 

4.3. Fragebogen an Elnrlohtungen und Peraonen, aowelt sle nit F A E-Projek- 
ten befaBt sindj duroh die Fragebogen vurden Baten Uber 25o Projekte erfaBt* 

4*4* Baten Uber rund 730 Projekte aus anderen Quellen. 

4*5* Kartel von Naohveladaten Uber rund l.ooo Projekte aue nehr ale 3o Lttn- 
dern. (Bie Kartel enthalt Vorhaben beglnnend nit Anfang 1 969 9 dae Verhkltnle 
der laufenden zu den Inzvleohen fertlggestellten let etwa 60 t 40). 

4.6. Verdf font lichung elnea nonat lichen Blenatee "R A B Projeote In Boounen- 
tatlon and Librarianship", 

4.7* AnkUndlgung laufender Auakunf tadlenete auf Anfrage saltans der Faohin- 
teresaenten. 

Ob die angegebenen Zahlen repr&sentatlv slnd, vlrd veltgehend davon abhttngen, 
■It vlevlelen Forachungevorhaben lm Bereloh der Informs tionevleeensohaf ten 
gereohnet wlrd. Bie SaohverstUndlgen fanden eloh vor gknzlloh abveiohenden 
Zahlen, die mutnaQlloh groBentells zu hooh gegrlffen elnd. NachprUfbare An- 
geben eegen folgendee auet 
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"Currant Research and Development in Soientifio Documentation" , herauagega- 
bon von der National Scienoe Foundation - Office of Soience Information Ser- 
vices (1969 ait Nr. 19 eingeetallt) t braohte jades svelte Jahr Unterlagen 
Ubar 600 bis 800 Foraohungaprojakte. 

Die "List 1971" dor Soience Associates Ino. t Maryland University, enthalt 
82o Vorhaben. (Diese Liste, die ab 1971 jtihrlioh veroffentlicht warden soil, 
deokt vesentlich das Jahr 1970 ab). 

Baa Yearbook der Library Aasooiation of tha U.K. enthalt (nur fiir das Var- 
einigte Kdnigreioh) 3oo Foraohungaprojakte und -beriohta. 

"Research in Education" (Reins Ll), herauagegeben voa ERIC Clearinghouse 
"Information and Library Sciences", monatlioh erschalnend, enthalt etva } 6 o 
bis 43o Foraohungsberiohte. 

Bie Referateorgane des Gebieta (Bulletin Signal 6 tique Nr.lolf Information 
Soienoe Abstracts! Library and Information Science Abstraotsi Referatlvnlj 
2urnal " Information") referieran j&hrlioh aln paar hundart Forsohungebarlohta 
bei inegesamt 3.000 bie 4*ooo Referatan je Zeltaohrift und Jahr. 

Baraus aoheint sioh zu ergeben, daQ die hoch in die Taueanda sovohl fiir For- 
ao hung a vorhaben vie Forschungsberiohte reichenden Sohitzungan tiberhttht aind - 
so vUnsohenevert ea v&re, dem hohan finanzlellen Aufvand adequate Forsohunp- 
tatigkeit zu sehen. Ea vird gesoh&tzt, daQ 3 bis 6 $ dar in dar Valt fiir 
F A E inegeeamt ausge/rebenen Mlttel auf F & E in den Informationavissanscttaf- 
tan entfallen, und daQ in den USA von 760 Millionen Dollar, die 1966 fiir vis- 
eenschaftliohe und teohnieoha Informations- und Datendiensta auagegeben vur- 
den, 60 Millionen Dollar fiir die Varbasaarung dieeer Dieneta aufgevendet 
vurden. 

3. ISORID. 

Im August 197o aohloQ UNESCO mit FID einen Vertrag, der FID folgenda Aufga- 
ben stelltei 

"1. Detailed instructions for national documentation centres or other insti- 
tutions designated for this vorki 

(a) on the seleotion of reports, specifying the field which ia covered by 
the term "documentation" inoludlng library and archives activity (a.g., 
problems of olaaaifioation, Indexing, ae well aa mechanization and automation 
of documentation prooeasea, eto.)| 

(b) on the fora of report abatraota (with deaoriptora) to ba submitted to 
UNESCO's CDS with a view to ensuring uniformity. 

2. Guidelines for CDS operations using tha above mentioned reports, inclu- 
ding tha preparation of lists of descriptors aa wall as mechanised lists 
of titles and abstraots." 

In der folgenden Korreapondenz vurda der Auftrag auf resaaroh projaots 
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(completed, In progreas 9 or planned) erweltert. 

FID lleferte in April 1971 die Studle "Projeot ISORID” (international Infor- 
mation System on Research in Documentation) Study on the application of me- 
chanized methods for the retrieval and dissemination of reeearoh informa- 
tion and documents in the field of documentation) ' ait folgender Untertel- 
lungi 



5*1* Allgeoeine Beschreibung dee Informs tlonaayateme Uber Inf ornationafor- 
achung (einadhlieSlich der Aufgabenverteilung zwisohen UNESCO, FID und IFLA)* 

5.2. Elements der UNESCO - Verlautbarungen an die Nitgliedetaaten (a.B. Un- 
fang der Erfassung} Definition der in der Syatemplanung benutaten Termini | 
Datenerfassung fur die Eingabei Zugang zu Forachungsberichten) • 

5*3# Die T&tigkeit der nationalen Ins titutionen, die fUr die Fdrderung und 
Koordination der Dokumentationsforschung verantwortlich eind (*.B. Rationale 
Register) Ausvahl laufender Vorschungsvorhaben und von Forechungeberiohten 
fiir ISORID | Berichte Uber laufende F A E| Aufnahme und Referierung von Be- 
richten) Identifizierungsnummern (nationale, die spkter durch einheitliohe 
ISORID-Nummern auf der Grundlage der vorausgehenden Pro jekt-Nummern ereetat 
warden). 

5*4* Syetenbetrieb (genormte Formblfctter zur Ubermittlung von Information 
Uber Forschungevorhaben) ErklArung der aufgenommenen Angabeni Indezierung 
und Klaaalflkatlon der Projektej manuelle und maechlnelle Bearbeitung der 
Daten fUr die Elngabe$ der CDS von UNESCO). 

5*5* Ausgabedlenste - Inf ormatlonaverbreltung (Internationale Register von 
Forschungsvorhaben und Forschungsberlohteni Nachveia- und Referatedienate | 
Schaublld der ArbeltsablUufe in den ISORID-Zentrenj Beachaffung von Koplen 
von Forachungsberichten) die potentlellen Benutzer von ISORID.) 

Die lm Junl 1971 bel UNESCO tagende Expertengruppe hatte nlcht die Zelt 9 daa 
Dokument in alien Einzelhelten zu atudleren. Sle bllllgte aber in Prlnalp 
ISORID ala Rahaen fiir daa kUnftlge Tatlgverden von UNESCO fUr den Aufbau dee 
Syatema (unten 6.). Dieae Bllllgung achlleOt auoh die Eapfehlungen an die 
nationalen Instltutlonen eln 9 die in ISORID - Projekt vorgeaehen alnd 9 auf 
nationaler Ebene Informatlonen Uber F A E in den Jnf ormationawlaaenaohaf ten 
zu aamaeln und zu lleferni ferner die Technlk der Infomationebearbeltung 
und die Zuaaamenarbelt alt FID und I FLA. 

Glelohseltlg empfahlen die Experten, die Krlterlen der Informationaauewahl 
fiir daa geplante System flexlbel au halten, ble von eeinen Benutaem genii- 
gend Brfahrungen vorllegen. Auawahlprobleme werden erwartet a.B. hineioht- 
lloh der Aufnahme von 0renagebleten 9 der Abgrenaung awleohen Praxis und 
P A fi eowle der Peetlegung von Prlorltiten* 



6) Ale Manuakript vervlelfiltlgti 33 8. und 6 Anhitnge. 
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Die Beratergruppe billigte auch, dass UNESCO alio Information, die aie Uber 
Forschungsvorhaben und -berichte erhalt, in Kopie an FID gibt, damit FID den 
Referral Service (FID-RRS, oben 4*) aovohl Uber Projekte wie liber Berichte 
betreiben kann, Daraufhin hat FID aich verpf lichtet , UNESCO mit alien In- 
formationen zu beliefern, die ala zusatzliche Materialien flir UNESCO-CDS 
notvendig sind. Veitere Einzelheiten der Zuaammenarbeit von UNESCO und FID 
aollen noch auagehandelt warden, 

6. UNESCO-Beratergruppe fUr Dokumantationaforaohung 1971* 

Die vom 22. bia 24 . Juni 1971 bei UNESCO tagende Beratergruppe (Conaultation 
Group on the Promotion of Reaearch in Documentation) gab zvolf Empfehlungen 
ab. Die eraten drai anthalten die grundsUtzlicha Auff orderung, UNESCO moge 
in enger Zuaammenarbeit ait den internationalen und nationalen Fachorganiaa- 
tionen unverzUglich daa geplante System fUr die Sammlung, Bearbeitung und 
Verbreitung von Information Uber Forachung und Entvicklung ia Gebiat der In- 
formationaviaaenaohaf ten aufbauen. Die Experten aehen darin zugleich einen 
viohtigen Bauatein zua UNISIST-Prograom. UNESCO soil die Mitarbeit der 129 
Mitgliedataaten aovohl fUr den Aufbau und Auabau dea Systems vie bei der Ba- 
achaffung dea Eingabemateriala (information Uber Projekte und Beriohte aovia 
Kopien dieaer Berichte) erbitten und eine Spezialaaaalung aller arhUltlichan 
Foraohungaberiohta in der UNESCO-Bibliothek aufbauen. 

Allea bei UNESCO geaummelte Material aoll auf Anforderung Mitgliedataaten, 
intereoaiarten Inatitutionen und Spezialiaten zuganglich sain. Dabei vurda 
nicht an daa Rohaaterial (Meldebogen der Mitgliedataaten) eondarn die Ergeb- 
niaae der maachinellan Bearbeitung gedacht; inabeaondere an laufande Regi- 
ster Uber Projekte und Beriohte und Verzeichniaae der in Kopie vorhandenen 
Reports. 

Daa geaammelte Material soil zugleich UNESCO aelbat die Mbglichkeit geben, 
sich auf Priorit&tsgebieten duroh Vergabe von Kontrakten steuernd au betei- 
ligen, vobei immer starker auch die eigene Sammlung der Forschungaberichta 
ala Arbeitagrundlage dienen vird. Die Unterauchungen aollen aich in ainem 
veit gespannten Rahaen vollziehen, dor zum Beiapiel Entacheidungamodelle, 
Terminologia, Relevanzkontrolle, RentabilitUt , Bovertung, Benutzerproblame 
uav. uaapannt. Die Expertengruppe hat gemeinaam mit UNESCO-DBA auoh die 
Thematik der drei veiteren Konaultationen featgelegt, die 1971/72 noch 
stattfinden und daa schrittveise Anlaufen von UNESCO-CDS begleiten aollen. 
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Session One - Discussions 

INTERNATIONAL AND NATIONAL INFORMATION NETWORKS 
Chairman: Mr* W 9 K 9 Lowry (l/S) 



CHAIRMAN (Mr. Lowry) : In a way this particular session serves as the backdrop to all 

the other sessions of this Conference* The establishment of national and international 
networks depends greatly on subjects to be discussed at this Conference* Our ultimate 
goal is that in time and with good will we shall indeed have national and international 
information networks* 

There are some rather new, but at the same time, old factors^ that Influence the de- 
velopment of networks of any kind, including information networks* Economics is cer- 
tainly one of the most prominent, and the whole idea of establishing networks is at 
least in part directed to avoiding redundant efforts* 

Similarly, in the past twenty or thirty years, the advances made possible by tech- 
nology are a factor, I refer particularly to technology associated with computers and 
with communication, which is especially pertinent to the information systems we are 
developing today* We now have new research tools available; not only library science, 
which of course is still very essential, but tools such as systems analysis, which is 
becoming more and more important in all fields of endeavor* 

Another factor that is becoming more important to all of us is the emergence of 
new countries. Information networks can prove beneficial to their advancement* 

I think of information networks from my particular standpoint as analogous to tele- 
phone networks* There are some basic requirements for network design that any informa- 
tion network must pay heed to* Among the participants in network operations there 
roust be common agreement on what the objectives are, what technical design standards 
and what financial support will be necessary. Not the least important is the level of 
competency to make that worthwhile* 

There must be compatibility and interchangeability in the components of any network. 

If it is going to be continually useful, there must be elements of control to keep the 
network on the track. To do this feedback mechanisms must be part of it. 

We arc emerging into a new international effort called UNISIST, which if successful, 
will be made up of modules which might well be national systems and It is only reason- 
able in the development of information networks that you develop your national systems 
with some regard for the development of other national systems* Unless this is done it 
is not easy for any international aystem to superimpoae order over diaorder* The aim 
of this Conference is to encourage cooperation on a national level which may in time 
result in an international network. 

DR' B,y* ADKJNSON (VS): Since the exchange of information is auch a large and complex 

problem, international efforts should be concentrated in two areas to start with* First, 
there should be the development and acceptance of a few basic technical standards* One of 
the moat important concerns bibliographic citations where because everybody now uses his 
own, there ia complete chaos today* Handling them in a routine manner, manually or with a 
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computer, is a big problem. Common agreement on international exchange of information 
through electronic means has to be evolved. We find today that computers will not 
talk to one another, since formats are different. If we could get an agreement on 
Just a few standards in this area we could exchange information more rapidly and 
cheaply. 

The numbering system for monographs is an area in which I have a particular in- 
terest and have worked for ten years to reach some sort of an international agreement. 
If we do away with long citations and use numbers instead, we could save hours of 
time and pages of writing and achieve better identification. 

The second major effect should be to develop international organizational networks 
which can effectively implement the above technical standards and plan realistic or- 
ganizational, operational and financial patterns which will facilitate the exchange 
of scientific and technical information. 

Let me give you an illustration. In the area where everyone has an interest - 
"everybody talks about it and nobody does much about it" - the weather. Today with 
international agreement on a few basic technical standards and with an international 
organizational setup that is financially underwritten by various governments, we have 
a very effective weather information service which tells us what the weather is. It 
does not necessarily tell us what the weather is going to be. We have now set up a 
network on world weather watching that is international in terms of organization, 
economics and technical standards. 

On the other hand, in the field of chemistry, which so many people say is a leader 
in the handling of its bibliographic and other information, we have no realistic co- 
ordination on an international level. The American Chemical Society thinks they have 
an international program, but if you look around you will discover that many others 
claim the same. They are not very far apart, but they cannot agree on the economic 
basis, on a few simple technical standards or on an organizational set-up that will 
really work. 

If the present trend in the international information field continues, I predict 
that information flow may, in a few years, be beaten by our so-called systems, rather 
than expedited by them. Today, there are no realistic international agreements on 
which organization is responsible for which area. The result is competition. If we 
look at things critically, we see that there are too few effective plans for coopera- 
tion and coordination among the scientific information processors and distributors. 

Governments, non-profit and private organizations pay little attention to the 
very effective role that commercial information processors and distributors play. 

Too little attention is paid to them at international or national meetings where the 
planning of information networks take place. 

Basic to all of information activities is the realistic appraisal of the value 
and cost of information. Information is an expensive commodity to process, organize 
and distribute. The governments who underwrite much of the costs do not realize its 
the real worth and expense. In most countries, information has been pedalled at low 
cost - it is said, so that the people can use it; but often the low cost has meant 
inadequate information systems; when we move to the international arena we find this 
economic problem even greater. 

As former President of FID, I know that the people who proceeded me and those who 
succeeded me know what a terrible time we had to try to underwrite a simple little 
problem we had. It wasn't simple to us and it was not little to us; but it is in the 
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total aspect of information - ve could not find the money and the manpower to get the 
UDC working efficiently and effectively. UDC is something on which numerous organi- 
zations and numerous countries depended and we could not get the few hundred thousand 
dollars that were necessary* Financial planning has been left out of many information 
activities, both on a national and an international level whereas it has to be an im- 
portant part of it* 

UNESCO and 1CSU through UN1SIST should concentrate on improving the organizational, 
political, social and financial planning in the international information exchange* 

That does not mean they should not foster and encourage the development of technical 
standards and systems design of international scientific and technical organizations, 
both private and public* However the problem is that without the organizational and 
the financial plan to back them, even the best designed systems in the world will fail. 

DR* R*J* GEZELIUS (Sweden) : Informal information manages itself very successfully, but 

there still are means to improve scientific contacts: technical, educational, social, 
economic and political means. Technical means, like telephone, television, computers, 
and other equipment, are not especially well adapted today for personal contacts be- 
tween scientists, or for documentation services in general* Information people were 
never asked how they would like those means to function from their special point of 
view* They just had to accept them as they were* 

However, documentalists in Sweden now have a good chance to improve on telephone 
equipment to serve documentation needs. The time has come for information scientists 
to specify their demands for technical means to be developed. They must try to influ- 
ence the technical development in fields which are relevant to their special work* How 
to demolish barriers which prevent contacts between scientists through education, eco- 
nomics, politics, etc., is a big problem not only in the information field, but for 
science in general. 

Scientific information disseminated by libraries and documentation centers is 
often very vague* Perhaps the information explosion we all are talking about is in 
fact an information inflation. 

DR* G* X* AMEY (Canada): With a reorientation of aims in the exploitation of science 

and technology, networks that allow creative use of data from various sources coordi- 
nated in one location could play an essential role in molding intellectual resources 
to meet new problems. The traditional system imposes too great a burden of prediction 
on the indexer* Even with new and seemingly more comprehensive systems of indexing, 
the indexer can never really look after future needs. 

If material you index now is to be correctly indexed for a period of 20 years, 
you have to know how people will want to use information in 20 years time and this is 
quite impossible* 

Futurologists in the past have been shown to be wrong time and again in predicting 
what the future will do* If you attempt to index for all possible cases, your indexing 
becomes an absurdity. I suggest that the complete text needs to be stored so that it 
can be searched by the searcher and the responsibility for finding the material lies 
with him* 

This, of course, is only necessary in the case of long term considerations or 
interdisciplinary work* When it comes to short term considerations like SDI, we have 
found in our system that indexing from thesauri is the most efficient method of indexing 
and setting up profiles, and so in our own system we allow the possibility of access to 
our material by several alternative approaches, either using natural language or using 
controlled terms* 
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I International and National Information Networks 

MR . A» DISCH (Norway ): An information program is, of course, not a goal in itself. 

The national goal in our case was defined as improved quality of life, continued eco- 
nomic growth, and ensuring district requirements. From these national goals a pro- 
gram for their fulfillment evolved. One of the prerequisites for this program was 
the development of an active, broadly based information service aiming at a lifelong 
learning society, democratic directive mechanisms and interplay between industry and 
society to conserve what we call our way of life. 

This information service is expected to serve the following four interest areas i 
the decision processes in industry and government, R&D activities, development and ap- 
plication cf new technology, and general information to the public. Both policy and 
operative decisions will have to be made in order to reach both the information objec- 
tives and the national goals that have been formulated. 

A four-year information program was developed based upon two concepts: (1) overall 
R&D economic planning frames for the years 1972-1975; and (2) a ten-year prospective 
analysis for R&D, These were determined by a central planning committee, based on pre- 
vious activities in the field, and the capacity and impact the information program will 
have on the R&D activities. 

These planning frames were given as high and low four-year frames. The low frames 
are an extension of present activities, and the high frames, increased activity as a 
result of this. 

The first phase of the long term planning program was based on literature studies, 
consultations, simplified technological forecasting techniques and intuitive thinking. 
Forecasts of the probable development of information services in the next eight to ten 
years were made and presented as a prospective R&D report. 

The question was then asked, if what this report says is reasonable, what should 
one do on the national level to meet this development? This question was presented to 
groups of experts representing users, leading information specialists and librarians. 

Based on these consultations and on a statement of analysis, a four-year information 
program was drawn up within the high and low planning frames. The program was divided 
into three main fields, each with a number of programs consisting of a number of pro- 
jects. Before granting approval to any project a detailed plan including budget, mar- 
ginal charge and users interests had to be presented. 

This may sound like an extremely rigorous and inflexible system without opportuni- 
ties for much private initiative and personal engagement which are so important for 
the development of any activity. This was fully realized by the planning committee 
and the necessary flexibility has been built into the system. The overall program 
will be updated every year, and the emphasis can be shifted from one program or pro- 
ject to another. Entirely new projects can be included or the course of the old ones 
can be changed. 

Benefits derived from the long-term program are twofold. We have formulated na- 
tional goals and overall information plans as an aid to reaching these goals. Due to 
the involvement of so many people thinking constructively about long term planning of 
information centers, the ground has been prepared for future activities. An aware- 
ness of the necessity for thinking and planning ahead has been created and a more 
favorable information climate has evolved as a result of this study. 
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MR. C . KEREN ( lavael ) : Israel's system evolved on a pragmatic, and not a very systematic, 
basis because as it evolved it had to fight for every facet which came into existence. 

The organizational setup of information services are crucial and not enough attention 
has been given to this area. Most professionals in the field of science information de- 
vote a great deal of attention to the methods by which information is handled. Very few 
touch upon the managerial aspect of the problem. Ours is a small country, geographically 
remote from the mainstream of developments and, therefore, I quite admit that our view 
may be biased. We think that information must be physically close to the user. The 
closer an information center interfaces with the daily requirements of the user, the more 
useful and essential it becomes. 

No single information unit is able to collect and disseminate all the knowledge which 
is actually or potentially required. Information services must, and should, be recognized 
as networks. They must establish channels of communication permitting them to have free 
and privileged access to each other's capabilities. 

Networks take various forms and perform on various levels: mission oriented, disci- 
pline oriented, organization oriented, subject oriented, national and international. 

They will probably perform on all levels concurrently. However, a network, as any chain, 
is as strong as its weakest link. 

Much attention hae been given to the material from which this chain is forged; index- 
ing methods, abstracting, mechanized systems developments, reprography, etc. Especially 
in international bodies like FID, UNISIST, CODATA, INIS and others, much has been done to 
strengthen the bonds between the various links of the chain. But we have left to private 
and rather uncoordinated initiative the creation of the link itself. 

As a result of living and working in a small country geographically and politically 
remote from the large centers where most of the knowledge is produced, we have identified 
some factors which we consider crucial for information systems development which might 
not be as easily identifiable in large R&D oriented environments. 

First, users’ groups are generally small; therefore, the price to each user of infor- 
mation is high. 

Second, dependence on published information is high, as objective restrictions limit 
oral information transfer. In the US oral information accounts for 80% or relevant infor- 
mation. In Britain, the percentage is much lower, and the figure for Poland is 30 to 35%, 
the rest coming from published literature. I do not know the exact figure for Israel, but 
the percentage of published information, either formal or informal, is very high. 

Another point is that a relatively large number of users here, or in any country like 
ours, have interdisciplinary problems because they must cover broader areas and therefore 
require access to broader information. 

In addition, few users can satisfy their needs in the holdings provided by their orga- 
nizations. For instance, our Chairman, who is connected with the Bell Telephone Labs, Dost 
of the time can find what he needs within his own organization. Or somebody working with 
ICI can find it there. There is nothing like ICI or Bell Telephone Labs anywhere outside 
the Western industrialized world or the Eastern large industrial combines. In the industri- 
alized countries anybody who does not find what he needs in his own organization can go to 
another well-organized facility which is not far or with which he can communicate by tele- 
phone or telex. These alternatives are not available to somebody in Israel. 

Information is expensive because basic stocks are required to satisfy the needs of 
small groups. When we attempt to provide an SDI service, we have to run the same tape 
in Israel for fifty users which in the United Kingdom serves 500 or more. The same is 
true for any other source from which information is derived# 



I International and National Information Networks 

Trained manpower and suitable machines are scarce and information Is almost never 
the first priority. Financial and operational support without which we cannot work 
is hard to get because the government has a long list of urgent priorities where 
such invisibles as libraries and information centers and personnel to operate them 
rate rather low. 

The solutions we attempt in Israel must be viewed with an understanding of these 
factors* These are the reason e why we view so favorably and support so strongly any 
international undertaking and investigation which could assist us in eventually 
getting better access to 99*5% of the knowledge that we must import in order to re- 
main competitive. What might not be vitally important for a network operating in the 
USA, the USSR or Western Europe is of vital importance to us and I believe to all the 
100 or so countries who have not yet developed vast centers of knowledge of their own. 

May I take this opportunity to ask our guests from abroad to bear these points in 
mind when they advise their delegations to UNISIST or to any other international or- 
ganization. I would also like to ask them to make a greater effort than in the past 
towards standardization and compatability in pricing and othfer managerial aspects of 
our work* The development of individual links such as national networks, is too im- 
portant a matter to be left to individual inclinations, capabilities and financial 
organizational facilities* The need exists to formalize some of the methods, inclu- 
ding semantics, which are one of the links forming the chain on which we all depend. 



MR* LOttRY : Most of the efforts in information transfer as pointed out by Mr. Gezelius 

art* concerned with formal channels. In informal information the sense of hearing, 
inflection, intonation carries information that you never get from a written page and 
even more so, the visual aspects of seeing the raised eyebrow, the smile, the frown* 
Information so transferred is of tremendous value, if you think of information as im- 
parting knowledge. 

PROF* V* SESSIONS ( UR ) : I was particularly impressed by Dr. Gezelius 1 trying to divide 

information into library connected and non-library connected, formal and informal. Ob- 
viously libraries can never substitute for some of the means of informal communication. 

On the other hand, organizations often deliberately keep libraries out of contact with 
policy makers. For example, in the New York Town Planning Department a staff meeting 
evolved a new concept on town planning. I was not present but ten minutes after the 
end of the meeting the participants were down in the library asking, ’'What do you 
have on this subject?” Had I been at the meeting where the concept was developed I 
would at least know what its origins had been. Not having been at the meeting I was 
at a total loss. 

Librarians thus have a double responsibility. They have to keep up not only with 
developments in the library field, but also with developments in their subject field. 

MR* E. SCHAFER (VS) : There is a tendency by national and international groups to 

ignore completely the opinions of people who are not on committees and contributions 
from people who are outside the big cities. If we aim at national and international 
cooperation, we shall have to work with people within our own communities who are able 
to work with national and international committees. , 

DR* M . CREMER (Germany ) ; There is some good experience with bilateral and multilateral , 
systems. One or two partners have a good system and invite other partners to Join it. 

Dr. Adkinson has mentioned cooperation between the US, UK, the Netherlands and Germany < 
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in the field of food science and technology. We have also had some successful experi- 
ences in the field of management science and I think the task of large governmental 
and non-governmental organizations is to promote further development of bilateral or 
multilateral cooperation. There are nationally organized systems of international 
importance, like INSPEC, which are universally accepted, and other nations are interests 
in joining such systems, I would like to ask such national organizations to enlarge 
the partnership and distribute responsibility, so that other countries will not feel 
so dependent on their own national systems. 

We see a lot of difficulties from a political and economic point of view in start- 
ing international organizations like the European Community or FID. UNISIST should 
play the role of a kind of club to bring people together on a bilateral or multilateral 
basis, and to make national assistance more internationally organized. 

MR. J* H* D'OLIER (France): Hy statement is about informal channels of communication. 

C’est tres important parce que c’est comme cela que la science progresse. C’est une 
observation et c’est l'ensemble d’une serie d’observations qui sont fichees par chaque 
observateur, en particulier en pedologie, en medicine, et dans tous les domaines de 
science d ’observation et c’est du rapprochement de ces observations que naissant 
finaleraent les decouvertes, et si l’on saisit cette information a la base, on gagne 
non seulement du temps, mats aussi on fait progresser la science. 

DR* A * COCKX (Belgium) : To Mr * Disch * What variables do you use to define the quality 
of life and how does the information network connect with this? 

MR* DISCH: To Dr* Cockx* What we define as the quality of life has to do with environ- 
ment, housing, having enough food and in our case also being able to take off on skis 
and getting away from everybody for a couple of hours. Your national attitude defines 
the kind of life you want to live. From national goals we try to develop sub-goals and 
to reach these sub-goals we need information. 

MRS* E * EHRLICH-DE VRIES (Israel) : To Mr. Keren* I think it might be possible at first 
not to talk about the top level, but to start from the bottom. If the special libraries 
who very often compile their own lists of information would start to exchange informa- 
tion, and if in each country there were a place to pool the information, for example, 
in Israel, the National Center for Scientific and Technological Information, which 
would again disseminate the acquired information, this would be a good start. It 
should not be so complicated to start at the bottom and exchange information first in 
the country itself. 

MR* KEREN : To Mrs. Ehrlich* We have to consider that if we apply a too rigid system on f 
national scale or within an organization, we would probably wind up with something too 
formalized to be useful. I think we have to find a way to combine the informal coopera- 
tion between the information supplier and the information user, with a rational use of 
the total means which we have available for that purpose. I personally am not much in 
favor of creating strict rules which would superimpose a central empire on individual 
systems. 

DR* GEZELIVS : To Mr. Disoh and Mr. Keren* Have you ever considered making a study in 
your countries in order to have a basis for the national planning of information and 
documentation? In Sweden we did such a study very recently. It was published this 
spring. I do not know what it will be used for, but it could be used for national 
planning In this field. I would like to ask your opinion on the value of such a study. 
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MR* DISCH: To Dr* Gezeliue • In working out the prospective analysis* we used very 
simplified programing techniques, using the relevant tree technique. We know that in j 

Sweden they used the Delphi technique. We used some of these facts from Sweden in our j 

own prospective analysis. It is a very useful aid in reports and in making a system 
of how to plan your information activities. There is the risk^that you get so in- 
volved in the technique that it becomes a goal in itself, which one should be very 
careful to avoid. 

j 

DR. tf.E* BATTER (UK) : To Dr . Amey. You seemed to be regretting if not asking to cor- 
rect the lack of eternity or the lack of ability to be eternal in some of the informa- 
tion systems that are designed, I am sure this is a very worthwhile objective, but I 
do hope that we are not to be inhibited because we are unable to make our products 
any more eternal than those of the airplane or ship designers or even the city 
planners. 

DR . AMEY : To Dr • Batten , Information systems have been in existence for four or five 
millenia. The attitude of the librarian is basically that of an archivist. This in 
fact is one of the main objections of documentalists to the traditional library me- 
thods where the librarian feels that what he is doing is sacred work, and when he \ 

catalogues something it is for eternity. Because of this he may allow backlogs to 
develop even though the material might be very urgently needed. 

Some information will be used in 20 years time. Our own system is about 35 years 
old and it has about 500,000 documents in it and some of them are still useful. 

There is a need for flexibility in indexing. It is impossible to index an item 
so that somebody in five years time can retrieve it if he wants to use it for a pur- j 

pose different from that for which it was originally indexed. Material is tied to { 

the indexing done according to the fashion of the moment. When there is a change of I 

national policy, as happened in Canada, previously accumulated material might be re- j 

levant to new uses, but if it wasn f t indexed for them, it is difficult to retrieve. J 

MR. LOWRY : Perhaps you have heard something about librarians and documentalists not 

being the same kind of people. I detect, however, that there is a new wave emerging 
which makes librarians and documentalists more like each other and there are at least 
some institutions where there seems to be nothing wrong with having the source of 
information associated with the exploitation of it and I think we will find more and 
more of this as time goes on. Close proximity to the source is important and the old 
dichotomy may one day not far off become less of a dichotomy. 

Afff. A* LEBOWITZ (Israel) ; Questions have been raised pertaining to cooperation among 
Israeli libraries. I serve as Chairman of the Standing Committee of the National and 
Universities Libraries, Through a series of sub-committees the committee has under- 
taken various activities intended to make the seven university libraries in the country 
function as one coordinated network. 

Membership in the committee and participation in its activities is purely volun- 
tary, and we haven 1 t had anybody who hasn't cooperated completely with what we ore 
trying to do. We started with several relatively simple projects which have come into 
being very effectively. The first was the establishment of a telex network linking 
the libraries and a system of delivery of photocopies and/or books for inter-library 
loan by means of a special contractual arrangement with the bus company. 

i 

As a result, any item requested from any of the seven university libraries which \ 

is not actually in use by someone else, is now available to the user within 48-72 hrs. 
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The number of requests by the telex is increasing# The curve follows very much the 
curve that the National Library of Medicine (US) published showing the increases in 
its telex activities# 

We have another sub- commit tee which is working on coordination of acquisitions 
between the libraries. This is a very touchy subject because in effect it says to 
the libraries, you must give up some of your sovereignty over how you spend your 
money. On the other hand, lately there have been so many results of research on the 
utilization of materials, on new techniques that can be used taking into account the 
number of users of the materials, the rate of obsolescence' or the "half life'* of 
material, that by using this kind of data, we can plan for the logical growth and 
development of the individual libraries on a cooperative, collective basis# 

The union catalogue of books is being worked on, primarily at the National Library, 
but under the general direction and mostly with the funding of the Standing Committee. 
The first stage input of the union catalogue is going to be the catalogue of the Na- 
tional Library, supplemented by the catalogues of other university and some special 
libraries# 

The first mechanized edition of the union list will allow the individual holding 
lists for the member libraries to be produced from one data base, so that instead of 
duplicating the information and having every library do its own holding statement, 
this will come as a by-product of the national union list. 

The Standing Committee does have funds of its own and it is able to fund and to 
operate projects such as the union list and the national catalogue# This gives it 
more leverage than some analogous coram it tees— in other countries. 

Finally, the committee is trying to do some long-range planning in terms of the 
automation and mechanization activities of the libraries and trying to see that uni- 
form systems develop# 

DR % CREMER ; One of the forms of non-formal information is the preprint# In Germany 
we have very controversial discussions about their usefulness# Some of the users 
say they are not interested in preprints and prefer to wait for the final version# 
Others, physicists for instance, say that they are interested in preprints only be- 
cause the time lag between the invention in the laboratory and the preprint may be as 
little as one year; whereas the time lag between the preprint and the final publica- 
tion is another year. That is true for all so-called "new technologies" where the 
scientific development is very rapid# 

Our physicists asked us to prepare a special information store of all the world’s 
preprints to have the fastest possible access to new inventions, and so avoid duplica- 
tion of work and to make use of the newest inventions for their own work. Are there 
similar experiences in other institutions or countries? 

MR* LOWRY ; To Dr % Cvemer* I am sure that the problems that you mentioned are indeed 
problems that you would find in a number of countries. The idea of early claiming 
of information is well known. You referred to physicists. In the US, Physics Letters 
comes out rather promptly# There used to be great competition to get things published 
in certain journals and now there is great competition to get into Physics Letters as? 
early as possible# The more we change, the more we seem to be the same# 
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a«:i!risa#q nbiiJi* * ii’ o vutJft'si » .- • •* ' . . ' J 

4il4 c V)lufgv4B ••tiefsthsr.aldbkUheaaAvoHivtHlB -'cultivating* the ; land. . ' 
billCothf Wid gCf«Ntlon:of a»pasple*dhed" tBiyiblcaaeniJlionalry* Soty^reJ' 
"MI/fchlfoMrtg if pUcat lofc^sgr lealturat* research* and* *£rl£u.VlWnl d’ocuaen- 
tit^pt afe^atfce t-ireceat actleltleat'Alsreett TMUl'hy^nomi ‘hldtoirianli celled 
the "ffljitritfcMTlcaitsralraelaaca’V lived »aAS ’worked noad l^y&ers^ago.’ “ 

The oldest agricultural bibliography Is said to be the "Elekta georglka slve 
qpus$ylaAquede*:iebvetrsatl6a*, pabliahtdMn 159®* %y'J*'c!AAERAfttB& In NQrh*, 
berg *qitle§xAW • trlnioi 170 anauacrlpt#' and- 1$0* Greek ’and RoaafT publications* 
The ^Maqdbaeb/dtrHtthiOQgiaehen Ltteratur-* i.^'by’F.B* VEBER, published In 
I863 -~18)2, quoted aore than 6*000. tittes*- A'ftrnt serial repertory r of‘ agri- 
cultural literature was gubllahtd .ao.lgqg ago «o_l 860 by A. KR0KR3. (*•) • : Qon*. y 
pired with aodern application fields, however, as for Instance nuclear -scien%*’ 
ce, agricultural documentation has. already .a long tradition* , -i*-*- : /*• 

.4* v<\vV v. •■•-r- . : . # rv - 

So far It has been sore nationally than internationally orlante^lr splU.of- 
the fact that there are already soae UJ services nponaered by International - 
bodies* The trend towards more International cooperation has recently lnerea* 
sed* The aaln reasons sees to .be the 'decreasing. chance f even for ; th4%ooqa« 
tries which thus far led ‘the world In agricultural research and docuaMtatlon 
to coaplfte their collection by their own efforts because of tl|f iggo^lngnur. - 

scst taring of the literature produced all over the world as well .earth* /tofct - 

of computers which invite the centres, st least to soae extent, to cooperate 

by enabling thea^to handle .larger aaounts of data* Apert froa .the -already 

existing internatloH^.ce^ritVes .like the Coaaonqealth >grlaMltujval Bureaux • 1 
(CAB), the lnstituto Interasericand “de Clenclas Agricolas (11CA) in TUR1ALBA ^ 
and others, there are two aajor projects df International doopei^tlon Jin * , . * 
sgrlcultursl docuaentatlom a worldwide project \fn*der the f a¥spfoVd oY^her 1 
FAO, and a regional one of the European Coaaunltlea* 
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]■ tk« fimrt af the prtllaiiar; ■lailw tfe* aar fcla g map af kttt U* 
■ton projects ton carries sot a ceaasa l epa lr y 1st* agricaltaral dacaaoa 
tstiss aai iafsraatiaa ae raise* ($) is order to pt a pictare of to* sctasl 
stats aa baehgrsoad far ito Scalps *r tto apataMS to to proposed. the l a pir y 
ass toni aaialp aa tto "Sarcep af dhatraetlag l as si ce s ..." Ip l.«. IMP* 
mm, pahilatod is 19*9 ()), aai sill prbhshly to eeatlaasd la tto fera af 
a psraaasst legally. Pa* to tto Hatted assps af tto first stags aai prsasaia 
ef tlae, tto fallasiag data mi tto ceaclasiaas dtaaa at* a first spprsilas- 
ties af atot roallp emista is aglirilswl dssaaaatatlaa*. 

rnbll ah ia g saaatries 

Tk« satpat ef tto dscaaeatatiaa se t s i caa shich sere aaaaiasd are published ia 
$0 eeaatrles. Ito biggest prsdaeera are tto Ml dtk li,) I aai tto 14. with 
1$ I af tto total oaStor of re for e sts* , feiloosd hg tto Soeiat tolas with Uf, 
ssl fraaco sad tto Harass IMavsl topahlls alth 9*9 I each, to ps n sa t sgs 
pi sea for tto IS* to certalalp aatsteaHastsd toaaaas os aero set alOa to gst 
figarss fraa carta ia I apa rt sat asrsiesso toe s atpat fraa sertala aaotasa 
tor e p e es caaatriea is probably alas aadasaotisatad toaaaas ear collect lea af 
sersiosa af tto easts re aarld ia Isas aaopleta ttoa that af tto aaotora osrld. 

Case rags bp subject 

It aoald has* toss eatrsaalp la* trestle*, hr amis, ts toss to s s able to 
scears deficit lee data aa tto actaal aataat to MUfe tto priasrp agrlcaltarol 
11 tent are la cos* red hp tto sacoadsry s sr s i e a a eper atlag oithia partlealar 
subject areas, and ala* tto aataat to Midi dir forest asrsicoe co s e r tto saos 
bibliographical itaos ia tto priasrp liters tare, tot t* shtoia each iareras- 
tiea asald has* repaired tectoical re sears as to p aai the asepe ef thsee toich 
aero ascllahle for tto preaeat aarssy. toerofare tto data p ro sea t ed ia table 
Ito. 1 sheald aet to takes literally, hat aa aa iadicatiaa af aa^itades. 

Ayyareatly there are teas gaps aa cell as aaas call c ose r ad fields, da te the 
first there appear to to ca er tarn secondary aereic ea s pecifically coseriag 
the folleoiag areas aitkia the fraaeooth of the IMUMfR oehaoa ahich has 
been used far the classification af tto «di«cti(2)t 

- dgriealtaro in cald cl lost as aad high asaataia fSiMiag 

- G eogr aphy af agrleuiter* 

- Literatar* cheat external ee aad advisory aersieea 

- dgricaltaral adaiaiatratiao aad lagialatiao 

- Faro 1 shear, agricultural cooperation 

- Agricultural prices aad ststj sties 

- dgricaltaral orteerologp aad cl last elegy 

- Judging aad tasting, rearing usd bsasiag (eaiaal haahaadry) 

- gpaidaa 

- Saraapiag aad lesellleg 

- tovireaoeatal factors 

0a tto ether toad there are ease oahjacta fields Mick appear la he strong 
pnlata aad there fere p roba bly sell cere red, for eaa^la: 

- Toil eclooco, plaat aatrltloa, ead fortiliaatiaa 

- Phytopattology aad plaat prataetlea 
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TUU 1 MUM i SMV1CSS AM MfWMCM / VIA» 

iMifftt II Ml to Mftotiftto I tel Ito ni«N |t«M la Ito lilli art aalp 

aatlaatad ivcrtfii aad tevt at aere I tea ledlaallva talaa. Tto flguraa 
•Itta far nljaal aattftrf *1" (agriculture, vt4e*raaftag, aal epeel* 
fits) ru p ee tea I Ito aatput fra* aaralaaa u*lck la Map eaeea, caver a 
«!4a aabjaut range Mill II toa aal toaa piiillli la aatolvlde farUar. 
Tto flgaraa glvaa tolaa atoll Itorafara to laareeeed to aggrulMlaly 
JO* la late at a tan I af Ito atelllaaal autput fraa Ike at eturcea. 
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- Forestry 

- Veterinary medicine 

- Technology of agricultural products. 

?5J5lJ$r-2r-E$ISrSD£??L2.22§E 

Table No. 2 shows the cumulative totals of the annuel increase in referencee 
and as percentages of the total increase* Starting with the biggeat producer , 
the services are in decreasing order of the nuaber of references. Thus the 
cumulative total and percentage can be defined for every nuaber of the res- 
pective largest services. The 10 largest docuaentation services, for exeiple, 
publish 28 £, and the 20 largest services 40 % of the total nuaber of refe- 
rences. 

The total sum of 1.5 million titles and abstracts Bust contain, of course, 
plenty of overlaps. The "Bibliography of Agriculture" covers (with about 

110.000 titles a year) according to NAL’s own studies 50-60 % of the whole 
agricultural literature (l) , for which we may conclude a total nuaber of 

200.000 titles per annum. Compared with 1*5 million references state! in the 
survey, this would mean a duplication rate of 7-7,5* in other words, on the 
average every original document is quoted more than seven times in the secon- 
dary literature. Taking only the abstracting journals, which produce 855*000 
abstracts a year, the application rate would be nearly 4, thus converging, for 
example, to the abstracting situation in nuclear energy documentation. 

In spite of the high duplication rate it must be emphysized that none of the 
existing bibliographies and abstracting journals do at least cover approxima- 
tively the whole field of agriculture. For most of the subjects various refe*- 
rence tools must be consulted to be sure of getting all literature wanted. 

Data_handling methods 

Mechanisation in the sense of using only machine punched cards or punched 
tapes is not very widespread in agricultural documentation. Mechanised cen- 
ters process about 11 % of the total number of references. The percentage of 
electronical processed items is 20 %• The USA have the highest rate (51 %) 
followed by the U,K # with 20 The rapid development of computerisation, 
however, will probably render obsolete every statistical feature. 

Output data 

150 (29 %) of the documentation services examined are bibliographies. They 
comprise 640.000 titles a year (4J %) • 3&0 services (?4 %) are abstracting 
journals, which produce 855*000 abstracts a year (57 %) • The relations mean 
that the average number of titles per bibliography is much higher than the 
average nuaber of abstracts per abstract journal. There is a number of large 
wide-ranging bibliographies, but most of the abstracting services are specia- 
lised. 

Subject arrangement 

348 documentation services use their own subject arrangement, the Universal 
Decimal Glassification (UDC) is used in 192 services, 96 services group the 
items by means of subject headings, 24 services arrange them alphabetically 
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by author name or scanned journal* Sometimes aore than one arrangement sys- 
tem is used by a service* 

Language^ f_abs tract a 

22 different languages have been used by the analysed bibliographies and 
abstract services* English has, with 36 % % the highest percentage of the 
total annual production* German follows with 12 X, Russian and French with 

II % each* The percentages for English and Russian are probably higher be- 
cause of the above mentioned reasons* 

Indexes 

Only 46 % of the secondary services provide subject indexes representing 
6$ % of the annual production* This means that subject indexes are more a 
feature of large than of small services* m 

III indexes are conventionally alphabetical ones, 13 ere KWIC and 8 are KWOC 
indexes* For another 103 indexes, we have no further indication as to which 
of the types they belong* 

The indexing depth (average number of key words per item) varies between 1 
and 20. The analysis of 5? indexes results in an average depth of 0,3 key- 
words per 100 references a year; only, the amplitude of variations is very 
large - lying between 0,007 and 4,0. 

The subject indexes of 31 documentation services with an annual production of 
148.000 references are based upon controlled vocabularies* Most of these ser- 
vices are special abstracting services, only a few are bibliographies* 

21 agricultural documentation services provide geographical indexes; 248 pro- 
vide author indexes or 48 % of the services for 68 % of the references* 

i5?2E!!?£i22-®?E^£25 

23 bibliographies and 43 abstract services with an annual output of 223*000 
references offer an information service. In fact, the numbers are probably 
higher because only a few of the secondary publications advertise explicitly 
additional services like retrieval, 5DI, etc*, and only those could be taken 
into account* 
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SYNOPSIS 



The new Information centers, and specialized libraries con- 
formlngly, are adopting technologies for coping with the growing 
flood of reportage which provide quanta of Informational bits. 

This policy overlooks the fact that information is not the same 
thing as education. Described Is a model of an Information center 
for a complex soc l eta 1 -prob lems field (alcohol problems) which alms 
to preserve the educational function of the classical library. 



Within two hundred years— a short time, as history Is measured— mankind has 
experienced three grand revolutions: the industrial revolution, epitomized by the 
enshrining of belief In machine rather than muscle power; the scientific revolution, 
epitomized by the idealization of belief in biological evolution rather than divine 
Intervention; and the sociopolitical revolution, epitomized by the substitution 
of belief In economic force rather than human Idealism. Although this aphoristic 
epl tomlzatlon of complex events over-simplifies their history, \ cannot hure expand 
on them; yet It Is necessary at least to mention them lest It should seem that the 
Ideas about the human and technological problems of information, which make my 
topic, are Insufficiently grounded in awareness of their bases. The three revolu- 
tions need remembering oecause they are the background for the Idealization of 
technology which I shall be discussing here. 

Equally briefly I may only mention two of the three grand explosions which 
have shaken mankind in the past generat ion— the atomic explosion and the population 
explos Ion— before dealing with the third, the information explosion. In fact, I 
mention the first two only because the means which have been proposed to deal 
with them are the same as those proposed for the thl rd— name ly, suppression. They 
say, let us not have so many atomic explosions; and they say, let us not have so 
many births. And they have also sald--as by a Presidential Scientific Advisory 
Committee in the U.S.A. --let us not have so much information; authors — referring 
particularly to scientists, of course— should not write so many articles, espe- 
cially unnecessary ones (1). This recommendation Is of fered^ paradoxlca I ly, where 
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no one has yet dared to specify what Is unnecessary for whom. But it ignores the 
future realities: We shall have more scientists and scholars; and even if not— -a 
possibility which my thesis deplores — then all the more certainly we shall have 
more professionals and technologists and academics. These will also Inevitably 
produce not fewer but more writings, owing to the fact that they are, and in pro- 



ogists and professionals and, hopefully, scientists and scholars, will con 
proliferate articles as well as books and proceedings reports, I feel safe in 
predicting that they will get them publ i shed-even if they have to found new 
societies and journals every week, as they are already doing, and eventually every 
day. 

Recognition of the problems of coping with the information explosion came to 
the fore after World War II. Whether or not It may be possi b le— and here for the 
moment I slight the not unimportant issue whether it is desl rable— to reduce the 
average literary productivity of the information-giving world, the volume is al- 
ready enormous, is sure to increase, and surely requires a special technology for 
coping with it. We have been developing that technology of information processing 
during these last 25 years or so, with all the features and promise of up-to-date 
sophistication, including the predictable plunge into the over-utilization of 
computers. Whether there Is such a phenomenon in the world as an information * % 
science is sometimes still argued. But only a few years ago the American Docu- 
mentation Institute changed its name to the American Society for Information 
Science; Bowker (7) has just published a S 2 5 "Introduction to Information Science"; 
and here we are holding an International Conference on Information Science; so 



Lest I appear in a false light personally, I confess, for what it's worth, that 
my membership in the American Society for Information Science is the only basis of 



to deny that I am somehow somewhat of an i n format ion i st . 

Librar ies--please forgive the unavoidable utterance of this bana 1 i ty--have 
been one of the most useful sources of knowledge, of information and education, 
ever since they were invented, tt is hard to Imagine an educated person who has 
not had access to one or more libraries, or a cultured person who does not reflect 
a sort of library in his own personality. It was somewhat surprising, when I 
attended my first Research Conference on Problems of Information in Science many 
years ago, to discover that the frontiersmen In developing a science of information 
processing were nearly unanimous, and mostly rather emphatic, in believing that the 
place where the specialists in the new field might be trained, could not be the 
library schools. They asserted that library schools were capable of training only 
traditional librarians; the new Information specialists must be educated elsewhere. 
The people who expressed these opinions were originally physicists, chemists, 
engineers, mathematicians, computer 1 sts. My modestly put forth suggestion that 
the library schools might reform their curricula was greeted with raised-eyebrow 
kindness. Apparently I was naive. 

American library schools have nevertheless reformed their curricula. They now 
give courses in Indexing, abstracting, S.I.D., computerlsm, and other functions 
conformable to the new' demands on specialist types of librarians who must be fit 
to man the new information centers. Some have even changed their names conformably 
--some former Graduate Schools of Library Science have become Graduate Schools of 



found respects can be expected to remain, human. Since the academicians, 




how can there not be an information science? Perhaps we have an informato logy (61. 



any claim I would make to be thought an information scientist. But I don't mean 
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Library and Information Science. Not all the graduates of these reformed schools 
and curricula, however, are working In the industrial special libraries or the few 
specialized academic Information centers. Some of them are filling jobs In the 
classical or traditional specialized libraries. For, conformable to these changes 
in the preliminary training of their personnel, the large and important class of 
specialized libraries have been reforming themselves. Apparently they have heard 
the rich voices of the new Information scientists pronouncing the old libraries 
obsolete, and so they are converting to the new movement, reforming themselves 
functionally, to become Information centers. A thoughtful and prophetic analyst 
of modern library problems (5) has indeed urged them to this but with the wise 
caution to maintain their most important function, the integration of knowledge. 

Potentially the reformist trend of the specialized libraries Is a beneficent 
one. Undoubtedly the Irrepressible flood of new information must be managed in 
new, more efficient, and automated ways, so that needed information on what has 
been learned or done, what is known on specific problems, should be accessible 
efficiently and economically. And it Is logical that the specialized libraries 
should adopt the newest and most effective technologies and be equipped to serve 
clients needing specialized information. My concern is with the circumstance that 
what I call — I hope not unj us t ly — the engineering focus of the new In format I on ism 
threatens the fundamental values of these institutions as libraries. The trouble 
lies in the fear that has been aroused by the t i dal -wave 1 1 ke aspect of the volume 
of new information and the resulting rush to try to cope with it by mechanistic 
gadgetry. Marvelous technologies are developed to in-put the Information into a 
system, and by equally marvelous technology It i«j retrieved again with subsystemic 
and supersystemic packaging of the informational bits. And what is the expectation 
from It all? The dream-ideal Is that a person who needs to kno w will ask a machine 
a question, and out will come the answer. Or the system will deliver what he needs 
to know, based on his profile, before he even asks. The precise processes of 
button-pushing and instant out-printing are unimportant. What is relevant is that 
the Institution to which the person goes with his question, with which he communi- 
cates, is organized as an information center. He formulates his question and it 
formulates "the answer," it responds with a package of Information. 

The trouble with this ideal system is that Information is not education, it 
is not even the same thing as knowledge. 

Now I was myself early in pointing out that the classical, the traditional, 
the old-fashioned library could no longer serve the informational needs of special- 
ists. I was myself one of the first to try to develop an information system for 
a special problem fleld--and It was a tough one, as complex and multidisciplinary 
as you can find — the field of alcohol problems. This system is among the pioneers 
of the genre. So it is not likely that I would be saying that the traditional 
library, general or specialized, is superior to the new Information center. What 
1 am concerned about is that we In the information field, puffed up by the power 
of our newfangled technology, should not mislead the world into thinking the 
traditional library Is obsolete, useless, only of museum Interest for the man of 
the future. The truth is that our clever new systems and technologies, if and when 
we get them really working effectively, will be able to deliver only information. 

Information Is not a commodity I denigrate. It has been my preoccupation a 
long time. But I would be dismayed by the prospect of information taking the place 
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of education. I am not so old-fashioned as to be alarmed by the prospect of teach- 
ing rachtnes. They can efficiently relieve teachers of much routine drudgery and 
give students enhanced oppor tunl t I es for needed Individual Instruction. But I 
would be dismayed If the notion should prevail that these machines can replace the 
teachers, or displace books, as the media of education. Machines can facilitate 
the mastering of essential quanta of precise Information on discrete topics. They 
cannot provide that something which every scientist, every scholar, needs continu- 
ously in his unending role as continuing student— education. 

I will not attempt what I might not be able to do at all, and certainly could 
not within the limitations of the present effort, to define what I mean by educa- 
tion. I think we all know to a sufficiently near degree what I mean. It Is that 
process of learning which continues to enrich the mind and expand the perspectives 
of the potentially creative personality. It Is gained by Interaction with the 
minds, with the thinking, of other learned, knowledgeable, wise, people. The 
Interaction may occasionally be direct communication by conversing with them; 
mostly It has to be Indirect, by reading what they have written, or seeing the 
works they have produced, l f this conception of education, of the absorption of. 
knowledge and the integration of understanding, as distinguished from acquisition 
of information, Is correct, then obviously we cannot replace the library, or the 
museum, by however efficient an Information center. 

0 Id-fashloned ly, I dare to say that to be educated one must live In a library. 
For the younger student this Is practically a physical truth. Far-advanced 
students don't so much need the opportunity for random browsing and serendipitous 
discovery — they have learned how to select the best chances. But they too must 
somehow receive more than processed quanta of Information, they too must continue 
to be educated by refreshing themselves repeatedly In the primary lively pools of 
knowledge, If they are to remain creative and avoid becoming mere technicians In 
narrow specialties . 

How Is the opportunity for education— of students and scientists and scholars 
--to be preserved in face of the Information flood, the Imperative need to deal 
with It in automated quanta, and the inevitable conversion of libraries, certainly 
the specialized libraries. Into information centers? 

The answer I propose Is a model of the Information center of the future which 
conserves the specialized library. Its staff must understand that the primary 
function Is Indeed 1 1 brar i anshl p— an essential element In education, though often 
misunderstood and neglected even by university faculties. The secondary function- 
even though It may absorb a majority of staff, space and budget, Is Information 
processing and retrieval. That this form is possible, and that It can function 
successfully, Is the burden of the remainder of this presentation, In which I shall 
describe an actual model of a specialized library so conceptualized, the Llbrary- 
Oocumentat lon-Informatlon-Publ Icatlon System of the Center of Alcohol Studies at 
Rutgers University. 

Essential features of this model have been described elsewhere (2, 4) so I 
can deal with them briefly here. They are displayed as a list of instruments In 
the accompanying Chart 1. 
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Chart 1 

AbbrevI at lons-- 

CAAAL: Classified Abstract Archive of the Alcohol Literature 

IBSA: International Bibliography of Studies on Alcohol 

QJSA: Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol 

RCAS: Rutgers Center of Alcohol Studies 

Main Instruments of the System 

1. RCAS Library: A special library with collections of periodicals, books, 

pamphlets and other materials related to alcohol problems and allied 
subjects; catalogued by standard and special headings* 

2. Master Catalog of the Alcohol Literature: In preparation; housed In RCAS 
1 ibrary. 

3* CAAAL: a cumulative Abstract Archive with an Index on edge-notched cards 
for automatic retrieval by topics. Allows also chronological and limited 
author retrieval. Housed In RCAS Library (special search sets in other 
offices) and In 55 Depositories In 15 countries. Accession aid: CAAAL 
Manua 1 . 

4. CAAAL Matching-Originals Collection: Full-text copies of all documents 

incorporated Into the Archive, housed by CAAAL serial number In RCAS Library. 

5* International Bibliography of Studies on Alcohol: a serial publication. 

Vol. I, References, 1901-1950 [published]. 

Vol. II, Subject-Author indexes for Vol. I [published]. 

Vol. Ill, First Decennial Supplement, 1951*1960 [in preparat Ion, 1971]* 
Vol. IV, Second Decennial Supplement, 1961-1970 [1972-73]* 

Vol. V, [tentative,] The Literature Before the 20th Century [ 1974-75] • 

6. CAAAL BiblioFile: Collection of topical bibliographies produced for re- 

questers, keyed to CAAAL and QJSA abstracts; housed in CAAAL headquarters, 
RCAS. 

7» Current Bibliography: New titles and titles not meriting abstract, 

published quarterly in QJSA, Part B (Documentation). 

8. Current-Literature Abstracts: published quarterly in QJSA, Part B. 

9* Current Periodical (original articles, critical reviews, notes): The 

Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, Part A. 

10. Current-Literature Subject Index: Open-ended; exhaustive. Published in 

QJSA annually. (In future, quarterly with annual, quinquennial and 
decennial cumulations.) 
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Item 1 of the M i ns truments' 1 or 'fixtures'* Is the Library. The system was 
developed in and functions in a problem-oriented center In a Uni vers 1 ty--the kind 
of interdisciplinary problem-oriented center that a recent editorialist In 
Science (9) has just told us ought to be created in universities. We created 
this one over 30 years ago. The problem field happens to be alcohol, and I may 
emphasize that alcoholism is only one of the problems. It happens that alcohol 
interacts with multifarious human interests and activities, sometimes as a 
"problem^' only in the sense that everything Is a problem to the student and the 
intellectually curious. So we get our “informat Ion" from a fascinating mix of 
disciplines, professions and other sources: chemistry, pharmacology, biochemistry, 
physiology, genetics, experimental, social and clinical psychology, neurophysi- 
ology. anthropology, sociology, economics, political science, psychiatry, lin- 
guistics, clinical medicine, biometrics, public health, law, enzymology, penology, 
theology, oenology--yet this list is by far incomplete. Our library therefore 
is naturally classified as a specialized library. But it really is that. It 
houses special collections of periodicals, books, pamphlets, films, and other 
materials relevant to the study of alcohol problems. It acquires the materials 
needed by a staff of information processors — bibliographers, abstracters, indexers, 
archivists, programmcrs-computerists , searchers-retr i evers, and consultants. It 
houses the output of this staff and makes it available, with expert human help, 
to visiting searchers, it serves the system's staff and the institution's *toff 
as a library, a source of education as well as information. It provides to visit- 
ing students and scholars, from as near as our own University — in which this is 
one of the integrated special 1 ibrar les— and from as far as halfway across the 
world, not only the informational bits which it can send out in relatively inexpen- 
sive packages in response to questions, but also and especially the opportunity 
to sit in a library environment — surrounded by catalogs and reference works and 
books and periodicals and pamphlet boxes — and to educate themselves. 

From this library heart of the system branch out interconnected offices 
housing the specialist documental i sts or Information scientists who process “the 
literature," convert it into the classified informational bits, and, on request 
from anywhere, provide very specific answers to most specific questions, mostly 
in the form of bibliographies and photocopies of abstracts. Except that, some- 
times, we tell an inquirer frankly: We think what you need is to come and spend 

some time in our library. 

Other instruments of the system designed to document the complex alcohol- 
problems field may be housed in the library proper or in some of its connecting 
offices, and elsewhere as Chart 1 shows. I tern 2, the Master Catalog of the 
Alcohol literature, is of course maintained in the Library. It now consists of 
some 200,000 cards but in an incomplete state, and divided up into segments re- 
quired for special projects under way. When complete, it is intended to be a 
prime single source of reference to all the literature, giving not only biblio- 
graphic detail but main subjects and whether processed into other parts of the 
system (CAAAL, IBSA, QJSA, with accession information) —and where a copy exists 
If not In our own Library. 

CAAAL (Chart item 3) Is a cumulative system of informative abstracts, printed 
in readable type size on 19-1 X 16.8 cm edge-notched cards. The subjects are 
Indexed on the notched margins according to a Code Dictionary In the CAAAL 
Manual (3) and are retrievable by hand sorting with a needle (or machine sorting 
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with multiple needles). The CAAAL Manual also provides an alphabetic Index Key 
to Sorting, a guide to topical search codes. Besides Library and office sets 
for use at the Center, there are complete sets of CAAAL in 30 Depositories In the 
U.S.A. and 25 Depositories In 14 other countries. There are also 20 Subscribers 
to annual CAAAL card issues In the U.S.A. and 14 abroad which have incomplete but 
useful sets. The CAAAL subject index Is formed of 24 Main Categories (e.g., 
Metabolism of alcohol, Clinical physiology, Nutrition, Mental disorder, Experi- 
mental psychology, Alcohol addiction, Socioeconomic statistics, Education), each 
of which may have up to 92 subtopics (e.g., in Sociology, 1, women; 6, drivers, 
motor traffic; ll, ethnic groups ; 19 , social class; 30, sex behavior; 38, absti- 
nence; 40, kinds of beverages; 57, prevention; 66, polls, questionnaires). By 
sorting the CAAAL cards at combinations of numerals within one of the Main 
Categories (sometimes in more than one) the very specific bibliography and 
abstracts on nearly Infinite varieties of topics are quickly assembled. For 
example: effect of hormones (or Insulin) on oxl dat ion of orally (or intravenously) 
administered ethanol in fasted (or fed) habituated men (or other animals, or alco- 
holics, or abstainers); or, effect of parental alcoholism on intelligence (or 
personality, or morbidity) of offspring as measured in twin studies. The CAAAL 
system has exceptional "brows abi 1 1 ty"; an Individual searcher can sort, resort, 
combine and recombine groups of cards to order a complex topic in varieties of 
aspects. In January 1971 CAAAL Incorporated 12,045 abstracts covering 13,309 
documents on 14,355 cards; it is growing presently at a rate of over 600 cards 
per year. Eventually to purge CAAAL of excess, the system contemplates generating 
serial CAAAL-ori ented critical topical reviews. 

The col lection of full-text originals is sufficiently noted as item 4 in 
Chart 1, and Is aval lable to back up needs going beyond the informative CAAAL 
abstracts. In January 1971 this collection was 98% complete for serial numbers 
5001-13000+, and 38% complete for earlier documents. The missing documents ore 
being systematically acquired (10). 

The contents of the International Bibliography of Studies on Alcohol (IBSA, 
see Chart l, item 5) are selected from the Master Catalog; all items incorporated 
into CAAAL or listed in the Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol (QJSA) are 
included. IBSA Volumes 1 and II include over 25,000 titles, from separata and 
over 2500 periodicals In 31 languages, keyed for abstracts in CAAAL and QJSA. 
Volume III, for the period 1951-1960, will have over 15,000 titles. The cumula- 
tion of new bibliography Is approaching 2000 items per year. 

The CAAAL BlblioFIle (Chart ), item 6) consists of the master set of several 
hundred topical bibliographies compiled over the years In response to Inquiries. 
They are re-used (with updating) only if they fit a new Inquirer's needs exactly— 
otherwise a new bibliography Is compiled. In preparing such bibliographies, the 
QJSA and IBSA indexes may be used to supplement CAAAL. 

The Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, published at the Rutgers Center 
of Alcohol Studies (RCAS), "houses'* the items numbered 7“l0 on Chart 1. A firm 
conviction based on experience Is the decisive advantage of a documentation or 
information system being closely allied to the publication of an important segment 
of the primary literature. The RCAS Publications Division publishes not only the 
QJSA, IBSA, and a Monograph Series, but also various other types of materials. 
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No strict division exists between the documentation-information staff and the 
publications staff; planning, problems and productivity are shared in convenient 
collaborations. One result is that original articles undergo professional 
abstracting; bibliographies are profess ional ly checked; and subjects are deeply 
and expertly double-indexed (for QJSA and for CAAAL). 

All new bibliography is gathered by an acquisitions librarian and prepared 
for listing in the next Issue of QJSA under a series of standard main subject 
divisions. Documents are next acquired and evaluated before further treatment. 
Duplications (obvious or masked) are identified and relegated to cross-reference 
only. New periodical literature is abstracted Informatively for Inclusion in 
QJSA and CAAAL, or by carefully elaborated criteria, abstracted only indicatively 
for publication in QJSA but exclusion from CAAAL. Books are assigned to specialists 
for review. Abstracts and reviews, as well as articles published In QJSA, are 
deeply subject indexed. A master vocabulary serves as a prime guide. The index 
has been published annually in the past, with occasional cumulations. Shortly, 
with the help of automated techniques, indexes will be published in each issue, 
with regular annual, quinquennial and decennial cumulations. Abstracts incor- 
porated into CAAAL are indexed also according to its Code Dictionary, as described 
above. 

The features of the system are also described in terms of 10 functions: 
acquisition, evaluation, abstracting, indexing, storage, retrieval, review, 
research, communication, and service. These do not need elaboration but a few 
points are worth mentioning. Under review we include the projected serial CAAAL- 
orlented topical reviews. Under research we include beginning efforts to test 
the effectiveness of the system more objectively than by the gratifying feedback 
f rom wel 1-served users. Under communication we include the output of special 
informational materials, including the I BSA series, and certain special publica- 
tions such as an Alcoholism Treatment Digest. And under service v/e include much 
of the activities and output of the Library, the librarians and the whole staff 
of the documentat Ion- i nformat 1 on system which we think of as, hopefully, a model 
of the specialized library of the future. The system can serve those who seek 
Information by providing bibliographies, on discrete topics, which lead to both 
old and new knowledge from a mix of disciplines and professions, and Informative 
abstracts of the most useful literature as determined by evaluation. Such services 
to Individuals are given often after interchanges of communication that lead to 
refined definition of the requester's problem. The system can provide copies of 
full-text originals of a substantial part of the literature (8). It also gives 
general service to the field by serial and special publication of primary art^les, 
monographic works, bibliography, abstracts and reviews. And not least lmporlc.it, 

It provides the classical multidisciplinary library resources needed beyond In- 
formation, essential for education. This policy is based on the belief that the 
long-range well-being of mankind depends not on technical experts but on the 
creative efforts of educated people, and that the specialized library of the 
future has an important role In the forming of educated people. 

The system is moving cautiously into automation. We do not believe machines 
can produce abstracts or indexes of adequate quality. This is the work of 
educated specialists. Computers can take over the mechanical processes of storage, 
man-guided retrieval, and print-out. Even so, until computers are universally 
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available to everybody, the advantages of retaining, e.g., the old-fashioned 
CAAAL system, which can be made available in many libraries and institutions at 
small cost, seem obvious* 

My final emphases are these: The Documentation-Information-Publication 

system of the Rutgers Center of Alcohol Studies Is neither a substitute for the 
traditional library nor a mere information center. It is a reconceptualized 
specialized library combining the capacities to serve both the immediate- 
information needs of specialists and the broader educational needs of scholars. 
Its successful operation depends only secondarily on machinery, and primarily on 
the human resources of a trained staff of educated 1 ibrarians-informationists, 
with a supporting cadre of constantly available consultants in the multidisci- 
plinary faculty of a problem-oriented center located In a university, and the 
additional support of the personnel and institutional resources of a university 
with a broad range of graduate schools and institutes. 

In spite of a history of over 30 years, this system shares the permanent 
fate of science and scholarship and education: it is still only in the stage of 
development and presumably will never be perfect or finished. 
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SYNOPSIS 

\ < 

A system for eventual Integration with normal facilities is being 
developed. The program envisages the introduction of reading ma- 
chines with non-visual output, non-visual access to information 
stores, and computer-selected catalogue printout in ink or braille. 

This work should facilitate the introduction of mechanical cata- 
loguing and participation in cooperative lending and on-line 
networks. 

Information Science is concerned largely with the problem of the "information 
explosion" - of sifting an over-abundance of literature. Yet many of the techniques 
which it has developed can help solve the problems encountered by those to whom the 
great mass of printed records is inaccessible. Blind information users can benefit 
perhaps more immediately than any other group by creative departures from current 
modes of written communication and by the selective retrieval and presentation of 
information. Similarly the recreational blind reader can best be served, and the 
limited literature available in reading media for the blind best be exploited, by 
the use of advanced communication techniques to keep librarians, readers and poten- 
tial readers constantly aware of the services being offered* 

Problems in providing effective library services to the blind in the past have 
been due mainly to three factors: 

1. the low population density of blind readers, 

2. their wide range of needs from light leisure reading to specialised 
documentation, and 

3. the nature of their reading media which seemed to exclude blind library 
and information users from normal sources. 

Postal distribution has been the traditional answer to the first problem. In 
Britain, a small country with a relatively high population density, it has been the 
dominant mode for many years. In the United States and the U.S.S.R. , large countries 
w.tth high concentrations of blind people in many areas, there is more decentralization. 
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The problem of a wide diversity of reading needs to be served by extremely limi- 
ted resources is one which South Africa shares with other countries. The situation 
is made more complex because, with South Africa’s multiplicity of languages, the 
amount of literature in a given field available in the reader’s home language is often 
drastically restricted. The obvious answer here is that gradually blind readers should 
be enabled to make increasing use of normal library facilities, with some means of con- 
verting the printed page into audio or tactile form. In South Africa, as in Britain, 
the special nature of the reading media, both embossed and recorded, developed for 
the blind has tended to strengthen the idea that library service to visually handi- 
capped readers is very specialised and outside the scope of normal library work. The 
relatively small number of trained librarians, in contrast to welfare workers, who 
have been active in this field up to now, has tended to limit the total amount of 
first-hand professional experience of library services for the blind and to confirm 
this traditional misconception., 

A basically new approach to national library service to the blind is, hovrever, 
possible: the approach of the Information Science oriented librarian. This approach 
is an important element in a new policy which has been formulated and implemented at 
the South African Library for the Blind (S.A.L.B.). 

The policy rests on three main foundations: 

1. the National Union Catalogue of Literature for the Visually Handicapped, 

2. co-operation with libraries and information services for the sighted, and 

3. the comprehensive acquisition of foreign catalogues and bibliographies of 
material for the blind, and the building up of loan co-operation with 
foreign libraries for the blind. 

In other words, a service pattern which can allow eventual integration of a 
large area of library service to the visually handicapped with normal library and in- 
formation facilities is being developed parallel to the traditional method of postal 
service. This programme anticipates the eventual introduction of reading machines 
capable of converting optical input to audio or tactile stimuli, and of possible non- 
visual means of access to information banks. 

Clearly essential to all these departments, and the key to full exploitation of 
the small quantity of material available is high-grade cataloguing. The S.A.L.B. has 
thus given priority to the production of a book-catalogue with a high degree of sub- 
ject access. Since the S.A.L.B. does not hold all the literature available to the 
blind in South Africa, this must be a union catalogue. 

The first two parts of the National Union Catalogue covering the Mark IV and 
Mark I cassette holdings at the S.A.L.B. have already been published. Like future 
parts of the Union Catalogue, they are self-contained classified catalogues arranged 
along the lines of the British National Bibliography. Added features are full bilin- 
gualism and a certain degree of subject access to works of fiction. Every entry has 
an annotation indicating scope and treatment. Each part of the Union Catalogue will 
be kept up to date by accessions lists and cumulations as required. In due course 
the parts will be consolidated into single printed catalogue. 

The Mark IV catalogue was produced manually. The Mark I catalogue was produced 
on a semi-mechanised basis using the Friden Flexowriter, but with a great deal of 
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hand sorting and filing. It is planned that all future parts and cumulations will 
be compiled by computer at the South African Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research (C.S.I.R.), with the Flexowriter at the S.A.L.B. being used for the initial 
punching of the coded paper tape, and the final print-out for lithography. 

This co-operation with the C.S.I.R. marks an important new phase in the history 
of library services to the blind in South Africa, and probably represents a pioneer- 
ing step in bibliographic work in this field in the world. 

The system being used by the C.S.I.R. is based on that developed for the South 
African National Bibliography (S.A.N.B.) by the Zentralstelle fur mas-hinelle 
Dokumentation (Z.m.D.) in Frankfurt, with alterations made to accomodate the special 
features of the Union Catalogue and the computer equipment available in South Africa. 
The system provides for the following! 

a. the creation of all index entries and cross-references, 

b. the sorting of all entries and the cumulation of these entries as required, 

c. the insertion of guide headings in the classified file, and 

d. the capacity for selective print-out according to criteria of medium, 
language, and location. 

During input preparation publications are catalogued and. conventional catalogue 
cards are drawn up. (The form of entry based as far as possible on the descriptive 
principles laid down in the Anglo-American Cataloguing Code.) Codes are then added 
to these cards in preparation for the paper tape punching operation. Information 
contained on the .cards is punched on to paper tape. 

The paper tape records which are the computer input are checked for errors which 
can be programmatically determined and are used to create magnetic tape records. The 
hard copy produced as the paper tape records are punched is checked visually for any 
further errors. A new paper tape is then punched containing all corrections to be 
made to the original tape records. These checking and correction procedures are re- 
peated until an error-free file of magnetic tape records has been created. 

The required computer processing is then done by some ten programmes which: 

1. create magnetic tape records from the paper tape input, and check and 
correct these records, 

2. create from the magnetic tape records all index entries, create sort keys 
and sort the index entries, 

3. create the entries required in the classified file, including cross- 
reference entries, create sort keys and sort the entries, 

A. build up a list of guide headings linked to the Dewey Decimal Classification 
for introduction into the classified file as needed, create running guide 
headings for successive pages, 

5. cumulate or extract entries with all relevant index entries, cross- 
references and guide headings as needed, and 

6. provide page numbering and correct spacing for use of continuous stationery 
during Flexowriter print-out. 

The Frinden Flexowriter used is the 2301 model. The computers are the I.B.M. 360 
model 65 and the C.D.C. 1890. The I.B.M. 360 computer has no paper tape output unit. 
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The required paper tape output records are written by the I.B.M. 360 computer on to 
magnetic tape. The magnetic tape records are then read into the C.D.C. computer 
which punches them out on to paper tape. 

It must be stressed that the mechanization of the National Union Catalogue of 
Literature for the Visually Handicapped could not have passed beyond the more limited 
possibilities of print-out from Flexowriter tapes after hand sorting and filing, were 
it not for the fact that the S.A.N.B. programmes, planned and drawn up with great 
effort by Ur. H.J. Aschenborn and his colleagues at the State Library, Pretoria, 

Z.m.D. and the staff of the Information and Research Services Division of the C.S.I.R. 
under the leadership of Mr. D.G. Kingwill, were generously made available to the 
c . A.L.B. 

The production of entries in machine readable form not only allows swift book- 
catalogue print-out in Ink-print, but also holds the possibility of producing a 
computer braille edition with no intermediate manual stage. This idea, however, re- 
quires further investigation and will probably entail the use of overseas computer 
brailling facilities. 

Great emphasis has been placed on adhering as far as possible to internationally 
standard cataloguing procedures. The way is thus open, on the one hand for library 
service to the blind eventually to benefit from projects such as MARC, and on the 
other for participation in any national or international on-line network which may 
develop. 

After the complete Union Catalogue has been compiled, South Africa’s national 
bibliography of literature for the visually handicapped will be extracted. This will 
facilitate reciprocal interchange with other countries. The impact of the policy on 
the service potential of the S. A.L.B. can already be felt. A large number of public, 
university, and special libraries in South Africa which include visually handicapped 
people among their present or potential readership have placed standing orders for 
the parts of the catalogue as they appear. Use of the Flexowriter facilitates 
correspondence with libraries on a national scale. 

In regard to public libraries, co-operation is aimed primarily at the group of 
readers for whom large-print books, already distributed by public libraries, are 
no longer suitable. Such readers, who often at first do not wish to be directly 
identified with agencies serving the blind, may continue to be served by their public 
library which receives tape players and cassette books on inter-library loan from the 
S. A.L.B. If the reader has no psychological barriers, he may be offered the choice 
of postal service, or service by his public library. Inter-library loan service 
through the local library's "shut-in" facilities, is alsu invaluable for old people 
incapable of carrying on their own correspondence and with r.o-one to help them select 
from a catalogue, and for temporarily blind hospital patients. 

In regard to university and special libraries, inter-library co-operation with 
the S, A.L.B, on the basis of the Union Catalogue gives blind users the means for 
"one-stop" access to their own library's reference facilities, to available literature 
for the blind in all media, and to the combined bibliographic services of the co- 
operating libraries thus providing maximum access to the material that they require 
both in ink-print and in media for the visually handicapped. 
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The adoption by national library services for the blind of policies and tech- 
niques similar to those outlined above can only result, m the short term, in more 
effective use of available resources. In the long term, it will ensure for the 
visually handicapped library or information user a service pattern capable of in- 
corporating without delay the products of any successful new reading-machine tech- 
nology and of deriving maximum benefits from advances in the fields of library and 
information science. Documentary material which is stored in non-visual form can 
often yield hard copy in tactile or audio media with little extra expenditure or 
technological effort. It is earnestly hoped that workers in the fields of librarian 
ship and information science will bear in mind, when designing new services in the 
future, the exciting possibilities that these techniques hold for visually handi- 
capped users. 
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SYNOPSIS 

Large organizations can utilize an Information System to con- 
trol decentralized data processing operations and to facilitate 
data exchange among their divisions. The heart of the system 
is a completely documented catalog of automated files. Imple- 
mentation of the system requires a standardized vocabulary to 
describe the technical attributes of files and their contents. 

The system itself serves as a data-base for the continuous 
operation of an information center serving the needs of large 
organizations. 

Large organizations with semi-independent divisions (for example, government admin- 
istrations), often use numerous data-files in their data processing operations. Each 
division typically deals with the data used in its own operations and such data is 
usually collected, processed and disseminated independently. Consequently, data 
items are often duplicated several times, both between divisions and within the same 
division. Furthermore, as Mr. Aitchison said this morning, ’’computers will not talk 
to one another”. That is, differences in hardware and software impede the flow of 
data between organizations. 

Two methods have generally been used to minimize the effort required for handling 
data in large organizations. One method is to create a comprehensive, centralized 
data-base which can simultaneously serve all areas of an organization. This approach 
has several disadvantages. The continuous acquisition of new data and the extensive 
preparation required to create the initial data-base make the preparation stage very 
long and costly. This disadvantage is compounded by the need to define all final 
output requirements at the initial design stage. Technological, personnel, and eco- 
nomic resources required to operate a centralized comprehensive data-base are dif- 
ficult to obtain and maintain. Also, security considerations become more crucial. 
Collecting all of an organization’s data in one place increases the loss if security 
safeguards are breached. The security hazard associated with large collections of 
data often exceeds the sum of the individual hazards associated with parts of such 
data. 

A uecond method generally used to minimize data processing effort is to establish and 
rigidly enforce uniform standards relating to files and their contents. Disadvantages 
of this approach include the need to continuously update such standards and the 
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difficulty of enforcement when some areas of an organization refuse to properly 
apply the uniform standards. 

The information system approach which we offer provides an alternative to these cus- 
tomary methods* An information system avoids most of the problems just mentioned 
while enabling large organizations to exercise control over decentralized data pro- 
cessing operations with a minimum of additional effort. In addition, such a system 
provides a standardized mechanism for transferring and exchanging data between and 
among divisions of an organization. The heart of such an information system is a 
completely documented catalog of automated data processing files. 

We, at COSTI, have recently completed a pilot project designed to produce an inventory 
of Israeli government population data files. The results of this project enabled us 
to make decisions about what data items to collect about files and file contents in 
order to produce a workable catalog. 

Data items about file contents included the following: name of file, names of fields 
within the file, sources of input, destination of output, descriptions of the popula- 
tion involved in the file (such as drivers, students, homeowners), system used to 
select the population (total group or various types of samples), who controls the 
file, who has access to the file, etc. Technical data items about the files included 
the following: input and output media, storage media, character sets used, format 
data, type of file organization (sequential, indexed-sequential, addressable), record 
type (fixed or variable length, blocked or unblocked), a status code to indicate 
whether the file was in the planning, testing or operational stage, a code to indi- 
cate whether the file is updated, not updated, historical, statistical or designed 
for one-time usage, and related technical data. 

The information collected for this catalog will be listed by office responsible for 
file maintenance, by major subject matter of files (such as health, education, em- 
ployment, or taxation), and by field name. Of course, the field name listing will 
indicate in which files the fields are located. 

We found quite a few special problems associated with making our catalog and imple- 
menting the system. Utilization of the information system concept requires a stan- 
dardized vocabulary to describe both the technical aspects of files and the contents 
of the files. The variety of terms used - often within the same division of an or- 
ganization - to describe the same phenomena, attribute, or entity is truly amazing. 
Care must be taken so that the inputs to the information system are made with a 
uniform, consistent terminology. Whenever possible the system should incorporate 
existing uniform standards and new standards must be devised to fully describe 
automated files when necessary. 

It is important to properly characterize the various user-levels of the system. The 
system will be of value to programmers, systems analysts, managers and administrators, 
but the types of information and services these people want from the system will be 
quite different. 

At some installations and in some divisions of an organization, the current level of 
file documentation will not be sufficient to provide the required data about their 
files for input to the information system. Consequently, such installations will 
need to produce sufficient documentation to implement the system. 
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We have discovered that different divisions in an organization will treat the same 
data items with different levels of confidentiality or security* Sometimes this 
difference in treatment is justified. At other times it is not. The formulation 
of a "Security Index" for data items will enable the organization to determine 
whether such differences should be maintained or eliminated. In general, using a 
Security Index will enhance the likelihood that data items requiring a given level 
of security will receive that level in all divisions of an organization. 

Finally, a word about what we are doing at COSTI right now. We are building such 
an Information System, and we are producing SWAP/File programs as a tool for infor- 
mation retrieval from documented files. SWAP/File is our acronym for "System for 
Working with Automated Processing Files". These programs will not manipulate the 
data contained in such files but will provide a mechanism for transferring and ex- 
changing data among organizations and their subdivisions. The SWAP/File programs 
perform a retrieval function and a creation function. The retrieval function 
extracts content items from existing files by exchanging the definition of the con- 
tent item for the item itself. The creation function produces new data files uti- 
lizing content items previously extracted from existing files. 

The Information System itself will serve as a data-base for the continuous operation 
of an Information Center serving the needs of large organizations. The first appli- 
cation of this Information System at COSTI is to the population data files utilized 
by the ministries and departments of the Israeli government. We expect to apply 
the system to the following additional areas in the future: property and taxation 
files, corporation and business enterprise files, and inventory and equipment files. 
Eventually the System may be utilized to coordinate the usage of meteorological, 
agricultural, and water resource data files. 
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The TISA plan is a long range, multi-faceted project to increase the 
effectiveness of Technical Information Support Activities with the United 
States Department of the Army and its parent agency, the Department of Defense. 
It is research based, but includes in its design provision for evaluating 
and implementing solutions to problems and operational recommendations 
stemming from the research. The TISA project is administered by the Corps of 
Engineers for the Army. Though it is administered by the Corps of Engineers, 
TISA is responsible for research to improve the flow and utilization of 
information within the entire Department of Defense. 

As it is now constituted, TISA can be characterized as having three major 
thrusts, as follows: 

First, the provision, through research, of a comprehensive theoretical 
foundation for the flow and utilization of information in the Department of 
Defense, especially the Department of the Army; 

Second, the resolution, through research, of operational problems in 
Technical libraries, technical information analysis centers and information 
centers, especially the resolution of operational problems encountered in 
implementing theoretical research findings; 

Third, the dissemination of x'indings emanating from the theoretical and 
operational TISA research and from other sources, as well as research about 
dissemination formsts appropriate to a variety of utilization needs. 

The ultimate objective of TISA is to provide dynamic and effective technical 
information support activities to all units of the Department of Defense 
through experimentation with information concepts and techniques, and through 
accelerated dissemination in various media. 

Examples of Types of TISA Projects 

To illustrate the kinds of work related to each major TISA thrust, I shall 
present three examples of current projects. The first is a project in the 
Identification of Technical Information Problems . The first phase of this 
project was designed to identify technical information problems relating to 
Army and Department of Defense technical libraries, information centers and 
information analysis centers. All recorded research completed by other 
agencies but related to information flow and utilization was screened. That 
which is potentially valuable for military libraries was coded for retrieval 
and stored in a computerized data bank. Analysis of this data bank of 
research indicated the characteristic types of problems, the intensity of 
research effort in relation to these problems, and the gaps in the existing 
research. This phase of the project has been completed. 

The second phase, now beginning, will derive from the analysis of relevant 
research a list of the highest priority needs. Each problem on this list 
will become the topic of an in-depth synthesis of research and state-of-the-art 
review. Decisions about the priority and nature of future projects will be 
based on these reviews. 
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The second example is the Model Technical Library Project , which stems from 
the TISA emphasis on implementation and evaluation of research findings. A 
model technical library has been established to serve as a test and 
evaluation base for developing new techniques for use in Army technical 
libraries and for testing the solutions to problems as they emerge from other 
projects. It is designed to provide a means of evaluating the feasibility 
of implementation of results from theoretical research in a real environment, 
rather than in a theoretical or a simulated environment. 

Thus far, two phases of the project and two special studies in the model 
library context have been completed. In Phase I, a model technical information 
facility to serve a working sub-unit of the Corps of Engineers was designed 
and is now operational, and a staff was recruited. In Phase II, basic 
policies and procedures were established, orientation and on-site training 
of the staff was completed, the technical collections were updated, and 
preparations were made for the anticipated series of special studies and 
experiments . 

The first special study undertaken was a study of user needs in the agency 
which sponsors the model library. This study supplied data for policy and 
procedural decisions and recommended appropriate follow-up studies. The 
methodology of this study may well serve as a prototype of user studies 
within the Army and the Department of Defense technical libraries. 

The second special study contained within the model library project was a 
comparative study of commercial microfilm systems for vendor products 
information and specifications. 

This study profiled available commercial systems in terms of the distinct 
user requirements of the model library’s parent agency, and it provided 
recommendations for decisions relating to appropriate systems for the model 
library. 

In Phase III of this model library project selected techniques and equipment 
incorporated in the model library will be tested and a systems analysis of 
the library's operations will be carried out complete with manpower and 
cost/effect iveness studies. Special studies yet to be completed include the 
development of an automated periodical data file. Pending experiments include 
an SDI experiment, a comparison of microfilm vs hard copy provision of 
documents in response to selected needs, and a feasibility study of the 
utilization of external information services as adjuncts to the model 
library’s in-house resources. 

The third example of a project, which exemplifies the TISA emphasis on rapid 
dissemination of research findings, is called the Dissemination of Library 
Technology Information Project . Begun within the last three months, this 
project is for the purpose of establishing an information service for Army 
and Department of Defense information personnel about advanced technological 
developments which can affect programs and operations of technical libraries » 
information centers and information analysis centers. 
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The planned information service will provide resumes and critiques of new 
developments in mechanized information handling, with emphasis on the 
potential application of such developments to military technical libraries. 

Tlie service must present update surameries of research for use at several 
levels of expertise, in a variety of presentational modes, and at frequent 
intervals of time. For example, one appropriate topic about which there is 
a considerable amount of recent research is color microfiche. Ideally, the 
new project will prepare a resume of the research in textual form, in audio form 
and in visual form, or in a combination of these media appropriate for use 
by different levels of interested personnel, such as other researchers, 
library administrators, procurement officers or library clerical personnel. 

The formats finally selected for this information service should be equally 
valuable to several secondary interested groups as well as to the primary 
target group of military libraries and information facilities. Manufacturers 
of equipment should find it useful because in critiquing new equipment 
modifications needed for special purposes will be discussed. Technical 
libraries generally, both in and out of the Federal library community, should 
benefit from its critical approach, its succinct presentations, and its 
currency in relation to other, similar sources of comparative data. 

Structure of TISA 

In order to accomplish its many and varied specific objectives, TISA is 
structured in five task area3, as follows: 

1. Problem Identification and Technical Direction 

2. Organization of Technical Information 

3. Information Operations 

b. Networking 

5. Testing and Evaluation 

Each of these task areas is subdivided into appropriate work units, twenty-four 
In all at the present time. General staff management is provided by the 
Chief, Information Systems Office, Department of the Army, The Chief, 

Scientific and Technical Information Program, Corps of Engineers, provides 
the technical competence for monitoring. Expert advice on the design and 
implementation of r,ach task area and work unit project is provided by 
carefully selected advisory boards and consultants. These individuals are 
chosen for their fpeciall^ed knowledge and their relationships to libraries, 
to the TI8A sponsors, and to the Federal government. Criticism from these 
advisory boards is fed back to each work unit operational staff during the 
course of the research. Thus, on-going research and future planning benefit 
from the immediate critical appraisal of a cross-section of the technical 
community, both the Federal and the private sectors. 
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Summary 0 f Results 

It is difficult to summarize an effort that includes as many diverse 
elements as the TISA plan, especially when many of the individual projects 
are still in their early stages * Nevertheless, there are tangible results, 
and some cf them can be stated briefly. Thirty-seven technical reports have 
been published. These include reports of original research, literature 
surveys, state-of-the-art reviews, bibliographies, handbooks, equipment 
evaluations, directories and other types of documents. These technical reports 
have been widely distributed to Federal and non-Federal libraries, many are 
still available through the National Technical Information Service, Bureau 
of Standards, U.S. Department of Commerce. The model library is one of TISA’s 
most important tangible results. 

It will continue to serve as the laboratory for a wide variety of 
experiments and tests. The data bank of completed research projects from 
the total library information community is, perhaps, the TISA result with the 
most significant implications for future projects. This data base will serve 
directory, bibliographic and primary informational purposes for the 
anticipated wide range of continuing TISA projects. 

The TISA plan is the coordinating umbrella under which the U.S. Department 
of the Anny is seeking solutions to problems of technical information 
utilization. Providing a theoretical base, testing proposed solutions and 
disseminating results will continue to absorb TISA*ff attention in the 
foreseeable future. 
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SYNOPSIS 

The National Information System for Physics and Astronomy, being implemented 
by the American Institute of Physics with support from the National Science 
Foundation, is initiating procedures and services which will integrate primary, 
secondary, and tertiary information channels in the disciplines of physics and 
astronomy. In addition to applying current technology to the large and estab- 
lished primary publication program of the AIP and establishing a correlated 
computerized secondary information file, NISPA is developing new facilities 
and procedures for the dissemination of primary and secondary information, 
as well as encouraging the writing of reviews. 

Introduction 

While you may be somewhat familiar with the American Institute of Physics, let me give you a 
few brief facts concerning it which may also aid in our discussion of the National Information 
System for Physics and Astronomy (NISPA). 

The AIP was established forty years ago as a federation of the leading societies in physics; 

It presently has f,even member societies (shown In Figure 1) representing some 50,000 physicists 
and astronomers all over the world; In addition It has 19 affiliated societies with an interest 
in physics, 110 Corporate Associates, and a Society of Physics Students with 6000 student 
members in over 400 universities. The Institute provides a number of services on behalf of 
physics and astronomy, Including programs In education, physics history, public information, 
etc. However, Its principal activity Is its primary publication program, one of the most 
concentrated In any discipline. Some 100,000 scientific text pages were published by the 
AIP In its own name or on the behalf of Its societies during 1970 (the growth is shown in 
Figure 2), In 18 primary journals, 5 society bulletins, and 13 Russian hanslation journals. 

The AIP processes over 30% of the world's total of primary physics Infoimatlon, as publisher, 
translator, or marketer. 
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AIP MEMBER SOCIETIES - 1970 MEMBERSHIP 



The American Physical Society 


28,532 


American Association of Physics Teachers 


13,275 


Optical Society of America 


6,437 


Acoustical Society of America 


4,663 


Society of Rheology 


830 


American Astronomical Society 


2,701 


American Crystallographic Association 


1,853 

58,291 



Thus, we see the Institute as the central agency for America’s leading societies in physics 
and astronomy, performing numerous services which can best be done by the societies jointly, 
publishing and processing enormous quantities of scientific literature, and in constant dialogue 
with the scientific community. It should be viewed as a logical extension of its mandate 
for "the advancement and diffusion of the knowledge of physics" and as a response to the 
needs of the physics community, that the Institute has assumed the responsibility for the 
design and implementation of a National Information System for Physics and Astronomy, with 
the support and encouragement of the National Science Foundation. The specific res- 
ponsibility for this Program, withh the AIP, lies in the Information Division. 

The Public Archive Of Science 

The AlP's Information Program assimilated and extended earlier studies into all aspects of 
communications in the physics community: the channels used and preferred, publication 
patterns and problems, new services needed, etc. Work proceeded on the planning of a 
system and the design of specific elements (Information Division, 1969 and 1970). 

During the course of our studies and planning, one point assumed overriding significance, 
viz., the central Importance of the publication process in the very fabric of science and Its 
communication, and within the sphere of publication, the pre-eminent role of the scientific 
journal . As this has been discussed extensively elsewhere (Herschman, 1970), let me only 
remind you of the salient points. 

1 . Publication represents a prime motivation for scientists to do research, 
affording them "property rights" to their ideas through peer recognition 
of their priority (Merton, 1969). 
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2. The formal publication process permits the scientific community to control 
the quality of what is entered into the Public Archive (Pasternack, 1 966). 

3. The existence of the Archive permits the community of scientific scholars 
to arrive at a consensus as to what is ,f public knowledge " (Ziman, 1968). 

4. Individual and library subscriptions to copies of the Archive (e.g., journals) 
are still the preferred means for scientists to obtain information ( Information 
Division, 1970, Ch. 11.2). 
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The gist of these points is that scientific information systems must be predicated on the wide 
dissemination of quality publications to appropriately interested scientists, in a timely manner. 

It is not sufficient to merely supply information about these publications, i.e., secondary infor- 
mation, although secondary information has an important role to play in aiding in the selection 
of the primary information appropriate to a given user. 

Our studies have shown that there are two additional characteristics of the Archive which 
arc worth noting. One is the limited number of journals which are involved in such an Archive 
for physics; this is shown by rhe data in Figure 3. Only about 120 journals account for ?0% 
of the journal coverage of Physics Abstracts, comparer! with about 2000 for Chemical Abstracts. 
Of those, in physics, only 10 journals account for more than 50% of all of the references in 
articles, i.e., considering the citing patterns of authors as an indication of use, a very small 
number of journals account for the greatest amount of useful information . The second character- 
istic is also based on citations or references in the articles, and is indicated in Figure 4, which 
shows how important the recent literature is in physics, relative to the older material . The 
ptobability that a paper is cited is halved every seven years. 

To put the role of tne Archive in better perspective, let us look at how information flows «n 
thtce channels: that of informal communication, the Archive itself, and the secondary infor- 
mation channel, as shown in Figure 5 (adapted from Garvey and Compton, 1967). This diagram 
indicates thr interrelationship between the elements of the information flow until a sufficient 
concensus is reached about this information so that it can be taught as a part of the public 
knowledge of the subject. If does not indicate, in any systematic manner, the flow of infor- 
mation to the user before and during his initiation of research. 

Horizontal vs. Vertical Integration 

The traditional information system is based on secondary information, usually represented by 
an abstract journal, but more recently also including a computer-readable data base of such 
information. Secondary services have always strived for as complete a coverage as possible 
within their respective subject areas. As a r atural consequence of very broad coverage «ind 
of the availability of computer-readable files, secondary systems are moving more and more into 
a mode which I shall call "horizontal integration", i.e., integration of data bases across 
l subject-matter lines. The more traditional approach to this is evidenced by Chemical Abstracts, 

{ whose coverage transcends chemistry into all surrounding disciplines to pick up any item which 

might be of use to chemists in the broadest sense. Another approach is that of the INSPEC 
[ system which publishes the most comprehensive abstract journals in the English language In 

physics (Physics Abstracts), electrotechnology (Electrical Engineering Abstracts), and computer 
’ i technology (Computer and Control Abstracts). Having gone to a computerized data base, 

f the system is able to produce a single cross-disciplinary magnetic tape from which it is possible 

[ .to produce each of the three original services. However, the most Interesting examples of 

i. horizontal integration can be found in the operations of the information reprocessors who accept 

l input from several disciplinary systems and offer information services for some mission which 

}• traverses disciplinary lines. Such a system is that of the American Petroleum Institute which 

| serves the missions of its clients In the petroleum Industry, Such horizontal Integration ts 
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possible because the secondary information is sufficiently compact so as to be processable 
by computer. The user of the service receives information about the original information, 
which sometimes suffices and which at other times overloads his library resources. 

A complementary approach to horizontal integration is what | will call "vertical integration", 
which is the integration of the stages of Information processing indicated in Figure 3. Such an 
approach has been taken by the American Institute of Physics ir. designing the National Infor- 
mation System for Physics and Astronomy. This integration is both of production and dis- 
tribution. The secondary information file is going to be obtoined directly as o by-product 
of the keyboording for the initial journal production, and indexes to the journols ore obtained 
as a by-product of the secondary file. Primary information is also made available in a form 
designed to supply read)' hard copy backup for secondary services, e.g., as microfilm of the 
full text onnounced in a limited-coverage magnetic tope service. The tope service will contoin 
the microfilm reel and frame number for each article on the film in addition to the bibliographic 
citotion. Thus secondary search services and printed services based on the tapes wruld supply 
unambiguous leads to the full text from an easily copyable format. This possibility of supplying 
meaningful services from a limited coverage of the journols is due to the compoct nature of the 
literature of physics and the fact that such a large fraction of the set is handled by one organ- 
ization, AlP. 

Further integration in the processing and dissemination of information is mode possible at AlP 
through its strong connection with the physics and astronomy community. The Institute is able 
to establish mechanisms for identifying suitable individuals ond groups which could undertake 
the preparation of tertiary information, i.e., the reviews and compilations essential to the 
total information process (Herring, 1968 , National Academy of Sciences, 1968), and offer 
them bibliographic support including textual bockup, as well as financiol support to encouroge 
the preparation of these condensates of the literature. The complementary nature of the two 
approaches of horizontal and vertical integration can be seen in Figure 6 where the first 
approach, limiting the amount of information handled for each item, is able to extend its scope 
widely across disciplines. The second approach, limiting the scope of its coverage, is able 
to extend the amount of information processed per item through the whole process. A com- 
bination of both of these approaches helps to "span" the full informational "space" and thereby 
comes closer to representing a total system. At the present writing, AlP is actively negotiating 
with the Institution of Electrical Engineers (London), operators of the INSPEC system, to 
"integrate" the two systems, both in production and in the dissemination of products and 
services, so as to make available the most complete system in physics, on a world-wide basis, 

User-Oriented Services 

By concentrating on a limited coverage of only the "core" journals of physics and by integrating 
its operations throughout the information process, AlP is able to offer a number of services 
In direct response to the needs of the users, which were not heretofore available. Thus, 
abstracts of articles accepted for publication will be available in a new indexed journal called 
Preview Abstracts in Physics ond Astronomy. This concept of offering the user access to 
selected, current literature in several formats Is further carried forth through the package of 
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services of SPIN (Searchable Physics Information Notices), a magnetic-tape service; CPT 
(Current Physics Titles), a sectionalized (by subject area) printed version of the basic data 
elements in SPIN; and microfilm of the full text of the items announced in SPIN. Thus an 
institution with adequate computer facilities may run searches on the SPIN tape and determine 
the microfilm reel and frame numbers of articles on the film, so as to be able to supply their 
clients with a complete SDI service. Individuals at institutions without such computer facil- 
ities may utilize this efficient back-up service in response to their scanning of the printed 
“Index' 1 to the film, CPT. 

In addition, the film-tape combination makes it possible for AIP to search the tape according 
to established "group profiles" and use these to reproduce sets of articles to form repackaged 
journals, of greater utility to the individual user than the traditional journals whose content 
is largely determined by the authors and editors. 

In 1972, AIP hopes to offer its film-tape-index package based largely on its own journals, 
to test this concept in the market place. Plans are underway to extend this to the other core 
journals of physics and astronomy. A schematic of this planned system is shown in Figure 7. 

HORIZONTAL VS. VERTICAL INTEGRATION 

LITERATURE j LITERATURE | LITERATURE 

OF OF I OF 

RELATED DISCIPLINE | PHYSICS AND ASTRONOMY | RELATED DISCIPLINE 
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OPERATION OF THE NUCLEAR DESALINATION INFORMATION CENTER 
AT TUE OAK RIDGE NATIONAL LABORATORY* 

Karl O. Johnsson 

Director, Nuclear Desalination Information Center 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee 



SYNOPSIS 

The Nuclear Desalination Information Center is operated at ORNL 
to provide a source of technical information on distillation 
processes for desalting and on the use of nuclear energy for 
these processes. More than 1300 abstracts of technical litera- 
ture have been prepared and stored in a computer-based system 
with provisions for retrieval by subject, author, and organiza- 
tion. The mechanics and philosophy of operation are described. 

The Nuclear Desalination Information Center at the Oak Ridge National Laboratory 
originated In 1965 when the Office of Saline Water (OSW) of the U.S. Department of 
the Interior requested the development of a computerized system for the storage and 
retrieval of literature on distillation processes for desalting seawater. Initially 
the research and development reports published by the OSW were abstracted and Indexed 
for the information system. Subsequently, the OSW has supported continued work of 
the Information Center to add to the system all published technical Information re- 
lated to distillation processes for saline water. In 1966 the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission (AEC) provided support for additional information services covering mate- 
rial relating to the use of nuclear energy for desalting. 

Purpose of the Center 

The basic objective of the Center is to provide ready access to published information 
on desalting distillation processes and the use of nuclear energy for desalting. It 
should be possible to retrieve information according to subject, author, organiza- 
tion, and other descriptions. The information system access should be provided in e 
form so the scientist in the field will have at his disposal a comprehensive coverage 
of tho existing literature. 
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The C # *.er is meeting this objective in several ways. First, it publishes indexed 
lists .f abstracts of the literature on a continuing basis. Second, it provides in- 
forrvvlrn for the prenarnticn of review articles and conducts special surveys on var- 
lois n:p:cts of desalting. Third, it answers specific requests for information. The 
Cent';: 4 endeavors to provide information to workers in the desalination field or to 
give .specific directions ns to where the information may be found. It does not act 
R5 a library or supply center and does not try to keep full-sized Copies of all re- 
ports :r documents included in the information Center. Microfiche copies of almost 
all articles covered arc kept on file; these usually serve when a member of the ORNL 
Nuclear Desalination Program staff needs the complete report. Enlarged copies of any 
page or pages can be made in a few minutes. 

Opera* 'an of the Center 

An out-’.ne of the general process the Center uses to prepare its publications and to 
have on hand the answers to questions may be of help in understanding the extent of 
information available. The steps include locating new information as it is published 
and o\ “lining a copy of it, writing an informative abstract (if one is not included 
with tr.s article) and selecting indexing terms, putting this data into a form for 
computer storage, ar.i then storing the information on magnetic tape. For retrieval 
it is necessary to structure the questions for machine searching so as to obtain all 
the deJired information without too much unimportant data. 

Taking these steps one at a time: Tc become aware of the existence of published in- 

formation, we scan current periodicals which provide considerable coverage of infor- 
mation of interest to desalting. These include such journals as Desalination , 
Environmental Science ft Technology , Chemical Engineering Progress , Power , Water and 
Water Engineering , and others. We also consult several abstracting journals such as 
fhiclear Science Abstracts , Chemical Abstracts , Desalination Abstracts , and Water 
Resources Abstracts . Most of the articles' listed in the abstract journals will al- 
ready be in the system, but these Journals do provide a valuable check list and also 
provide a supplement of sources not otherwise covered. We have permission to copy 
abstracts appearing in Desalination Abstracts and they, in return, use any of ours 
which they may not have already covered. Reports by various government agencies and 
their contractors constitute another source. ORNL automatically receives copies of 
reports issued by many of these groups and has information exchange agreements with 
a number of information centers and libraries. Another group of reports received on 
a regular basis is the Office c r Saline Water Research and Development Progress 
Reports. These latter reports cover the field of desalting by many processes; how- 
ever. v:s include only the ones relating to the distillation process. 

The next step is to obtain a copy of the desired article or report. In many cases 
wo already have a copy of the report or journal, but in some cases a copy must be 
obtained from outside the group. ORNL has some 10 information centers and a large 
Central Research Library. One member of the library staff is assigned the responsi- 
bility of obtaining copies of papers, books, or reports for all the information 
centers . 

New information is first scanned briefly to see that it actually is pertinent to the 
desalting program and within the scope of the Center, since titles can be very mis- 
leading. (Including keywords in the titles certainly helps in locating material in 
permuted lists such as Chemical Titles . ) Articles containing useful information are 
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8ent to an appropriate member of the Nuclear Desalination Program staff for abstract- 
ing and indexing. There are about 15 members of the staff who abstract and index 
articles on a part-time basis. We try to match the subject matter of the articles 
with the special knowledge of the staff member so that he is abstracting material 
closely related to his field of specialization. Many times the article is one which 
the person would normally read as part of his regular work. We prepared an indexing 
and abstracting guide to give instructions to the staff and for others who might be 
interested. The guide is written in an informal manner with a minimum of jargon or 
information science terminology. The emphasis in the guide is on helping the 
abstractor- indexer determine how to abstract and index the material in the most 
informative and useful manner possible. 

The abstracts include key data and results either in words or numbers as far as is 
possible within a limitation of 200 words. Rather than just telling what the report 
is about, the abstract should provide the information a researcher needs. In this 
way it is often possible for a person using the abstract to obtain the needed infor- 
mation there without ever seeing the original paper. We do not try to judge or eval- 
uate the work in the abstract but rather to paraphrase the reported results in a few 
words. As more and more journals are requiring 150- to 200-word abstracts to be sup- 
plied by the author, the task of abstracting will become easier. The Distillation 
Division of OSW now requires all of its contractors to include an abstract and a list 
of indexing terms with their reports to OSW. 

The indexing terras used by NDIC are patterned after the ones listed in the Engineers 
Joint Council Thesaurus. Many of the terms in our thesaurus are the same as theirs, 
and most of the ones we have added are more narrow terms to provide for a greater 
depth of indexing than is possible in a general engineering listing. Indexing is 
done on the ba 3 is of use for the information as well as the specific content of an 
article. That is, we will index an article on packed towers under feedwater treat- 
ment as well as deaerators and carbon dioxide since packed towers are sometimes used 
in feedwater treatment. The thesaurus contains at present about 550 terms. These 
terms were selected by asking Program staff members to supply a list of terms they 
felt would be needed to describe information pertaining to their work. The lists 
were then combined and each term compared with the Engineers Joint Council listing 
to determine which was more logical or descriptive. In the course of abstracting 
some 1500 papers, about 50 new terms have been added to the thesaurus. 

For the transfer of the abstract and keywords to a. computer storage and retrieval 
system we use the form shown in Figure 1. As is shown, there is an accession number 
for each item in the system and then a set of coded information upon which a machine 
search can be made if desired. These include the type of original material such as 
journal article, report, or patent; a category indicating the area of the desalina- 
tion field covered; the corporate author; and the date of issue. Next appear the 
names of the authors, the title, the corporate author, and the reference. This is 
followed by the abstract. At the bottom is the list of keywords assigned to the 
article and a place for new keywords to be added to the master list. 

All the information shown here, along with a few extra numbers and symbols for com- 
puter control, ore keypunched and then transferred to magnetic tape at the Computing 
Technology Center, which is part of Union Carbide Nuclear Division's operation in 
Oak Ridge. They have an Informations Systems Department specifically to handle the 
ORNL and AEG information work in Oak Ridge. Of the 10 centers at ORNL, four use 
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Figure 1. Bibliographic Form 

essentially the same computer program which was written by the Computing Technology 
Center. The computer services which can be provided with such an arrangement are far 
greater than would be practicable for any single center unless it is very large. 

The information programs are written in COBOL for use on an IBM 7090 computer. 

Output 

When severed hundred additions have been made to the storage tape, the computer 
people prepare a printout of these additions indexed by the keywords and by authors. 
These listings, which include the reference data, the abstract, and the keywords, 
are being prepared at three- to six-month intervals at present. In the listings, 
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there are nine subject categories to organize the information under specific areas of 
technology and interest. Since many reports cover information in more than one area, 
the abstracts for these reports are listed in two, or sometimes three, categories. 
Although categories have been established for several desalination processes, the 
distillation process is the only one covered in appreciable depth at the present 
time* Hie other processes may be included at seme future date. Some reports in the 
information system may not appear, from the title, to be appropriate; however, they 
are included because information or data contained in the document was found to be of 
use in studies of 3 one phase of nuclear desalination. The categories and their gen- 
eral coverage are; 

Energy Sources; Information on sources of energy for desalination plants, especially 
nuclear reactor power plants, but also including other energy sources such as coal-, 
gas-, or oil-fired plants for economic comparison as alternatives to nuclear energy. 

Energy Utilization: Covers all aspects of the coupling of the energy sources to the 

desalting plant, with emphasis on efficiency, economy, reliability, and flexibility 
to adjust to various load conditions. 

Seawater Distillation Processes: Information on the various distillation processes, 

plants, and equipment, including materials of construction, heat transfer, fabrica- 
tion methods, and design information useful in the development of distillation 
processes* 

Other Desalting Processes: Processes other than distillation, such as hyperfiltra- 

tion, freeze process, ion exchange processes, etc. 

Overall Plant Studies: Broad studies which cover th* overall or integrated desalt- 

ing plant. 

Siting Considerations; Factors involved in the choice of a site for a desalting 
plant. 

Industrial Applications; ,'Jtudies on by-product chemical product iun, recovery of 
chemicals from seawater, £j,;ro-industrial complexes, and waste water treatment. 

Water Utilization: The n.eds and uses of water for agriculture, industry, and 

domestic consumption. Also studies on water sources, water distribution problems* 
and projections of future water needs in various areas of the world. 

Miscellaneous; General papers on desalting and studies covering the physical and 
chemical properties of seawater. 

Services Available 

The Center* s services are available without charge to groups in the United States 
including governmental ag *.cies, research and educational institutions, and industry. 
The services Include: 

1. Periodic lists of abs- •nets of new additions to the information system. 

2. reports or surveys on miclal topics relating to desalting. 
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3. Answers to technical questions on nuclear desalination. 

U , State-of-the-art reviews prepared by the technical staff of the Nuclear Desalina- 
tion Program at ORNL. 

5. Computer-prepared searches of stored information selected by keywords applicable 
to the users' needs. 

Reports from the Center are issued with ORNL-NDIC numbers and distributed according 
to USAEC standard distribution under the Reactor Technology category (UC-80). 

Copies can be purchased from the National Technical Information Service, Springfield, 
Virginia, and are available for use at the USAEC Depository Libraries throughout the 
world • 

Philosophy of the Center 

The Nuclear Desalination Information Center is operated by scientific personnel for 
scientists. That is, the coverage is intended to cover technical information rather 
than popular press type items. We do not include general news releases, congres- 
sional budget hearings on desalting, or the reports of the advantages of desalting 
for water-short areas of the world. There undoubtedly are needs for cataloging all 
printed references to a technical subject, but to include these in a technical infor- 
mation system would only serve to inflate the size of the system without contributing 
to its technical usefulness. In fact, including numerous nontechnical references in 
a system tends to discourage the use of the system by a scientist who is looking for 
data to use in his work. 

Another question which arises is whether or not to include references to poor or 
even erroneous data (this, of course, is much easier to recognize in hindsight, than 
at the time an article is accepted by a journal for publication). We have taken the 
position that all material must be included if we are to serve the technical com- 
munity honestly. Omitting a "poor" reference will only lead the information system 
user to wonder if the reference was overlooked. The place to judge or evaluate the 
work of others is in review or state-of-the-art papers wherein an evaluation is 
given in the opinion of the author of the review. 
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P«K« Bhattacbarjya 
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SYNOPSIS 

While attempting to enunciate the gamut cf knowledge contained 
in the term "technology", the quantitative growth in its litera- 
ture and its consequent impact on users are analysed* Information 
science has the responsibility to prevent repetition of research 
in technology and in industry; to make the consumers aware of the 
facilities offered* Monitoring intelligence through different 
media on research and development activities is the rightful 
domain of the professional information worker* It is ultimately 
the society that benefits most by the proper interpretation of 
technology via information. 

Man is living now in the exciting new world of technology* A word much in fashion 
today, technology may basically be termed as the assorted human knowledge in science, 
engineering, economics, sociology and law in their broader sense, which engages itself 
in the materialistic uplift of man* Elaborated a little, science unravels nature's 
mysteries for potential employment; engineering shapes scientific findings for corpo- 
real utilisation; economics studies the utilitarian demand and supply of resources made 
available; sociology records peoples 1 needs and their fulfilment; whereas law ratifies 
or rejects human rights and obligations posed by the preceding aspects* 

Due to this growing knowledge, there has been a virtual information explosion in 
the modem world* By wty of profession or passion, more and more people try hard to 
educate most others through all sorts of spoken and written wordB in journals, books, 
radio, television, atage, films and live lectures, discussions and even gossip* From 
this babel of audio-visual media of information dissemination arises the need for 
specialization, particularly in technology where information is generated constantly 
and causes the Inevitable unrestricted publications inflation* The number of scientific 
periodicals in 1950 were about 50,000 according to the compilers of the "World List of 
Scientific Periodicals" and the growth decadewlse exceeds (in all probability) 60,000 
and 70,000*. Another author says that about 27,000 scientific periodicals, ranging 
from weeklies to annuals are published each year, where there were less than 5,000 in 
1900 and 2 only about 300 years ago?. Yet another source quotes very modestly that in 
physical sciences alone, there are more, than 3,500 journals^ (he is perhaps not inclu- 
ding engineering and other journals*) Although estimates on the number of technical 
journals produced differ, the number of papers published and volume of printed words 
used are increasing at a formidable rate* 
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The modern author perhaps feels that if an impression is to be created, it is to 
be effected in the quickest time. Undue haste in many cases diminishes the quality of 
a publication as premature and defeats the very purpose of communication between the 
producer and consumer of information. Technological readers being professionally dis- 
ciplined in science or in any other field mentioned above, can certainly better imbibe 
information than the administrator or manager, thus enabling them to be more contem- 
plative, penetrative and discerning. As they are not impressed by mere Journalistic 
"Jargon”, or "gimmicks", caution has to be exercised in presenting them the informa- 
tion, to sustain their interest for direct employment into their work. 

All industrial organizations and technological institutions now have an informa- 
tion service unit. Recent advances in technological research and consequent industrial 
development have created a new profession of information workers, to fulfil the growing 
need for selective information dissemination. 

In technology, the professional information worker is designated the "information 
Scientist" who is responsible for monitoring intelligence on all aspects of research 
and development activity. Now when known traditional demarcations between isolated 
areas of knowledge are being progressively dismissed, and findings in one field may 
be of help to a researcher working in a seemingly quite unrelated subject, it has be- 
come the added responsibility of the information scientist to educate the latter, so 
as to virtually police against costly and wasteful repetition of research by intro- 
ducing a methodical system of retrieval, storage and dissemination of technical 
knowledge. 

In industry (or utility), information service is handled by the "Public Relations 
Adviser" whose duty involves informing outsiders about the inside functionaries and 
facilities offered and recording the social reaction for use of the management. Ob- 
viously, information in this case has some commercial bias, unlike that in research. 

A modern producing firm tries to know about the activities of competitors, the 
developments taking shape in similar or allied industries at home and abroad. Also, 
it should take stock of situations arising out of new techniques envisaged and new 
products evolved elsewhere. This type of information exploration is pursued in re- 
search institutions too. As technological research precedes industrial production, 
the researcher is Just as keen to know how others are faring in the related subjects, 
which the industry can profitably exploit for the service of humanity. 

Every now and then, something happens in technology and industry. It is the Job 
of the information service to sort out what really makes news, from what merely makes 
noise. In this aspect, silence on reality is a guilt. If information is the watch- 
ward, sophistication of techniques should be introduced as far and as early as practi- 
cable with the help of gadgets, machines and equipment. When the demands of growing 
population are soaring more steeply than nature can sustain, the onus lies on the 
technologists in forcing nature to change her nature^. Certainly organised informa- 
tion in technology is vitally important now, to help derive the maximum benefits from 
minimum resources available. 

Presentation of technical information varies according to the purport and reader- 
ship eliciting information. The media through which research information are commu- 
nicated are classed as "Technical Documents" which require expert processing to bring 
out their intrinsic value. They comprise, (i) Technical Write-up, (ii) Research Note, 
(iii) Technical Report* (iv) Research Paper, (v) Patent Specification and (vi) Technical 
Monograph. 
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Ttctilcal Urltt-f - Only m felicity haad-out released for general ittfonatioQ 
os iltiMe occtsiflu. this dots eot ^eallfy as ttdalctl littratere properly. It 
is aids to a "sales leaflet" la iadoatry which is acre carefully worded to guard 
against may lef ring— ait ad legal right or obligation*. 

laaarch dote - Generating froa the laboratory experimental data and/or plant 
ope ratios log-book, it aexvts aa aa iaportant ingredient in creating technical re* 
porta and research papers. It too does not generally constitute an itea of technical 
literature. 

Technical lesort - Embodying soae definite research findings or an appraisal of 
invest igat ions undertaken, the technical report (brought out occasionally, and also 
periodically) forns an iaportant part of technical literature, which nay not necessari- 
ly be published. Aa a conproadae between research note and paper, it is produced for 
internal r*ae, record and reference, and help in formulating a policy for subsequent 
research progranadng. 

■starch Psser • Logical aetanorphoais of research note and technical report which 
ultimately breaks into print. Meant for widest circulation through s periodical, the 
author either establishes an iaportant finding of his own or reviews a particular as- 
pect of research carried out previously by other workers. However, so has been the 
tread today, many a research paper does not disclose completely the nature of the 
work, because of the competitive prospect of patentability of the research conducted. 

The asim difference between s technical report sad research paper is that while 
the foraer Is produced at the conclusion of research, the latter inpliea no conclusion. 
The research paper has one significant value - it definitely contributes to the done in 
of kcavkdge and aa ouch, it should not be denied its due role, by restraining its 
spirit into the technical report fora. 

Patent Specification * A very iaportant itea in technical literature aerial Is 
the patent specification. 

Culmination of a specific period of research, the award of Letters Patent ia the 
ultiamte prise a research worker always tries to win. However, research and patent 
do not always go hand In hand. There estate always a chance factor, as s patent is 
never contemplated from before - rather It ia grabbed (sometimes aa a aide issue) 
^rlag the coarse of a research assignment. It ia the responsibility of tbs informa- 
tion service to judge the value of work from technical documents submitted to It and 
aaggest further development for patenting the process, product or equipment; if It 
merits, to arrange filing the patent specification i Mediately for publication by 
the coapetemt authority. 

The information service can be of much help to the research worker in retrieving 
relevant literature on patents. The latter should also be apprised of the latest 



•pedal chemicals) , which fulfil the basic needs of the r nemos people. It ia lapor- 
teat to edu c ate the i n v e ntors (who draft the patent specification) that the implica- 
tions suggested safeguard the patents only for the process of manufacture and not 
for products. 
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It also is the responsibility of the information service to educate a research j 
worker and aspiring patentee about what invention* 1 and ‘‘inventor" mean in the patent ■ 
system* The service must make the research worker aware that it is not the end to 
his/her inventing any new process, equipment or product (or any new and useful im- 
provements thereof), unless he/she secures timely protection for the invention by a 
patent, thus preventing others from usurping the advantage. 

A patent confers the legal right to economic exploitation of an invention by the 
State to the inventor. According to the national patent system (as it exists), an 
invention broadly means any of the following: (i) a new process or manner of product- 
ion or manufacture, (ii) any product obtained by the new process or manner of product- 
ion of manufacture and (iii) a new apparatus, machine or plant involved in creation 
of a new article. It is important to note that the new process of manufacture of a 
"vendible product" stresses "manufacture" which means something of tangible and sub- 
stantial nature turned out in a factory, in contrast to something produced through 
agriculture or similar natural means. 

The patentability of an invention depends in large part upon drafting the impor- 
tant legal document known as the "Patent Specification" (provisional or complete) 
which, submitted along with an application, describes the nature of the invention and 
explains clearly how best it could be put into practice. Insufficiency of claim and 
ambiguity in presentation of facts should be eliminated, otherwise the patent speci- 
fication would fail to survive the test of validity in a Court of Law* ■ 

The growth of patents directly promotes the growth of industries, which in turn 1 
provides increased employment for the citizens and wealth for the nation. And in ] 
this context, the importance of the role of patent specifications towards conceiving \ 
the Letters Patent needs hardly be emphasised further. j 

♦ 

Technical Monograph - As a majestic rear-guard to all the technical documents 
mentioned, the technical monograph incorporates their essential features to present j 
one single subject-matter at' a printed text. Information contained in a technical 
monograph has a uniquely permanent value as a storehouse of knowledge which definitelj 
aids the industry via technology. j 

COPYRIGHT is an important point in the technical writer’s career. It is helpful j 
to note that the authorship of the technical paper or monograph is protected by the * 
Copyright Law. India, since 1958 a member of the Universal Copyright Convention \ 
(UNESCO, Geneva, 1952), and also a member of the Copyright Union of the earlier { 

Berne Convention since 1953, extends the same facility to the author as any member, j 

Thus, it is now readily accepted that synthesis or building-up of an efficient j 

information hook-up in technology induces industry into action. "At a time when j 

specialization makes it increasingly difficult for scientist to communicate with 
fallow scientist, and difficult for scientist to communicate with humanist, it is ■ 
vital to utilize every means available to explain what is happening in the technolo- 
gical world around us. Through the media of the written and the spoken word, and 

through film and television wa must avail ourselves of these men who can interpret 

scientific achievement in terms that the trained humanist mind can understand"'. 

After all, it is the people who ultimately derive benefits from technology j 

through industry. "Technology can be directed creatively so as to bring human societ 
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into close harmony with its natural environment. It can be made to create more 
wealth with less waste both waste products and waste of human and natural resources. 
It can be made to create beauty where we have let it spawn ugliness. It can be made 
to bring man both greater security and more individual freedom. "8 
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INFORMATION SYSTEMS FOR SPECIALIZED APPLICATIONS 
Chairman: Dr. M % Cremer (Germany) 



CHAIRMAN ( Dr , Cremer): We know from the SATCOM report of the National Academy of Sci- 

ence and National Academy of Engineering, U.S*, that there are more and more special 
user groups with special needs* In our planning, we have to take into consideration 
the relation between these general systems and the special systems and special appli- 
cations, The papers this afternoon deal to some extent with this problem, 

DR% SCHUTZSACK (Germany): (Corment b to Buntrook paper . ) In 1968 a panel was set 
up by the Director-General of FAO to study the question of international cooperation 
in agriculture. This panel set up a study group which did two things. One culmi- 
nated in the report of Dr, Buntrock which you have just heard. The second was a re- 
port recommending further study of the problem and saying that it would be feasible 
to divide the agricultural information into two levels: level one and level two. Level 
one should be a system which would contain bibliographical data and indexing, but no 
abstracts. Level two should be specialized Information system with in-depth indexing 
and abstracting* 

The next step was to set up a study team consisting of three groups: the first 
concerned with management and organization, the second with mechanical problems, and 
the third with scope and coverage of agriculture. The report of the latter group 
recommends that the scope should be the scope of FAO, i.e*, food, agriculture, fores- 
try and fisheries* The coverage should be conventional and non-conventional litera- 
ture, should cover the whole field of agriculture and should be as quick as possible; 
it should have bibliographical data and some kind of indexing, but no abstracts* 

The main responsibility for organization will rest with FAO so as to make it a 
truly international system* 

There should be a maximum of five lineal input points. These should be responsible 
for the input of conventional literature, e.g*, an input point for the developing coun- 
tries; an input point for literature from English-speaking countries; an input point 
for literature from Eastern European countries, etc* The input should be on magnetic 
tape in the mapping center. The second input would be by national centers and the 
national centers would be responsible for the input of national literature, FAO 
would be responsible for mapping and coordinating the system* Output would be, first , 
a printed bibliography and second, a magnetic tape* 

There now exist some large general centers like MEDLARS, Chemical Abstracts, etc., 
which are doing what we call level one and level two. Here ia envisaged a general 
service which would be responsible for bibliographic data and some kind of indexing 
only. This service could be used by abstracting and documentation services, by 
specialized documentation centers, and by others as a basis for the preparation of a 
level two service. 

There is a very pronounced need for special services* We have set up in our 
Institute an information service for food technology and also one for aquatic sciences, 
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and X am of the opinion that these ave serving the scientists better than a general 
center can* Scientists have more direct contact with these specialized centers and, 
moreover, these centers are preparing the information in more adequate form, with in- 
depth indexing and abstracting, etc* 

QVE $71011; To Dv* Buntvock . To apply a system which is only geared to the needs of 
agriculture is a mistake because agriculture ties in with a lot of other disciplines. 

It would be reasonable to apply here a classification and documentation system which 
will tie in internationally and nationally with other disciplines. 

♦ K£F£11 (Ievaol) ; To Tv* Buntvook * Why in your recommendations to AGRIS, have 
you not taken an INIS-like approach, wherein each country puts the input of what is 
being produced in the country into an international system, and in return the inter- 
national system supplies the local member with the total accumulated knowledge? 

7 R * £* $ VII TROCK ( Luxcnbou; y ) ; To »7i*. Keren* Why did the AGRIS study teams not recom- 
mend the INIS system for agricultural documentation? It is not yet published so I am 
not in a position to comment* 

7 $ » $CE'J7Z3A CK ; To Sh\ Keren* Concerning INIS, we have studied this question and 
found that there have been some very bad experiences in using national centers as in- 
put centers* There are time lags* We prefer regional input to national input centers, 
with the regional centers responsible to the management center at FAO* 

7’ : * LOOSJES (TeikerlanSs) ; To Dv* Sohutzeadk concerning AGRIS • The figures 
of the Auerbach research on the Bibliography of Agriculture a few years ago were 
50 to 60,'i coverage. The Bibliography of Agriculture people are trying to improve. 

If this improvement will achieve say 60 or 70%, is it still necessary to start ano- 
ther service in Europe on another level, with the improved Bibliography of Agriculture 
already on the market? 

?.> - c 0 h 1 1 Z$A TK ; To Prof* l0C8{€e* If the Bibliography of Agriculture would be willing 
to meet the following requirements: that it be quicker than it is now, have complete 
coverage, and be classified, then why should it not do the job? 



Mr. Aries asked for a more detailed explanation of the distinction between level one 
and level two. 

r.~» To K*v* Level one comprises all universal services with the fol- 

lowing characteristics: the system comprises more than the total of a special service; 
that is, it includes information from fringe and fundamental sciences. Level one need 
not be indexed in depth. A rough categorization would be enough, as it has to be 
quick and to serve primarily as a current awareness service. Level two, on the con- 
trary, is the total of specialized documentation areas, each one specializing in a 
very limited field. The items in level two are characterized by in-depth indexing 
and abstracts, and should provide retrieval means. There is a question whether, both 
services can be combined in an integrated system like MEDLARS. For agriculture it 
will be recommended to establish two levels. Level one, e.g.. Bibliography of Agri- 
culture; level two, a specialized center. 

A*.?* EERIE ; To Tv* Buntvook* Your survey found that in secondary services in agricul- 
ture, a cummulative number of about 1 1/2 million abstracts are produced each year. 
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which iUM that each its la repeated about 7 tiaes. If we consider that to prepare 
an iten Cor a Mechanized abstracting journal costs about $20. we have an expenditure 
Cor each iten oC about $120, whereaa only $20 oC that are really necessary. 

DR. CX9CR: 1 think that thia is a point which is not only true in agriculture, but 

in nearly every Cield. To none extent you cannot avoid duplication, but I think it 
ia one oC the talks oC intonation policy oC international organisations to handle 
that. 

OB, BUKTROCK: To Mr. Keren. You quoted ne aa saying we iound 1 1/2 ailllon reCerences. 
Thla includes bibliographic citations plus bibliographic citations and abstracts, but 
there are only 850.000 abstracts. So the duplication rate is "only" tour. 

PROP* Bm ARMTZ (Gemamj): Duplication la not a numerical problem only, A Cield like 

agriculture includes other sciences like biology, chemistry. etc. Three or Cour abs- 
tracts oC the me paper can be completely different 1C they serve diCCerent groups 
oC users and emphasize diCCerent points oC view. 

DF m CgSjggr To Prof. Amt a. 1 think exactly that is one oC the dlCCerences between 
the generalised and specialized systens. I think it Isa problem, because duplica- 
tion la a problem oC Clnance and manpower, so we must have a kind of compromise. 

DR. BUKTROCK: To Prof • Amt*. 1 would agree that duplication is not a numerical prob- 
lem only. 1 agree as Car as abstracts are concerned, but as Car as bibliographic ci- 
tations only are concerned, it is a waste. 

MR, U , BLOCS ( Israel): I am shocked by the 1 1/2 million items which cover tOZ only, 

1 Clnd that in other Clelds many papers 1 read say nothing new at all. and thereCore 
quite a number oC them are truly auperCluous. 1 wonder whether it would not be 
worthwhile to use the $120 mentioned beCore to repackage what has not been said be- 
fore. Then you can do Cour or Cive diCCerent abstracts Cor the same publication and 
still produce something that does not create tons and tons oC words which I cannot 
Imagine how you can control with even up-to-date computers. 

DR. BURTROCK; To Mr. Block. We analysed about 1 1/2 million secondary reCerences. 
bibliographic citations referring to primary publications. According to estimates 
there are 200.000 to 250.000 new publications only. So It Is not the amount oC 
1 1/2 million Items to be processed and computerized, but only 200.000. to 250.000. 

MR. F. UEBESBT (UK) : To Mr. Bloch. On the subject eC duplication. I would like to 
introduce a third conCerence language - music. An information scientist did a survey 
to Clnd out how oCten Fee: novels FiCth Symphony is played every year. 10.000 per- 
formances are given a year, which obviously Is a duplication Cactor oC Cod knows how 
many times, but there Is always one person who hears the FiCth Symphony Cor the Clrst 
time. And there Is always amt person who reads an article Cor the Clrst time on a 
certain subject. 

ttRS. L. VIIEIiTCHUK (Israel): Duplication is certainly to be avoided or anyway mini- 

mized^ But slanted abstracts in my experience do not answer the real needs. It 
seems to me that the right way to eliminate duplication is very deep indexing with 
many entry words giving all aspects oC the article. This will enable the person who 
wants only a certain aspect, to Clnd it. Slanted abstracts, however, are oCten 
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completely useless because they hide part of the Information and emphasize information 
which is hardly there in the article, 

PROF* V, SESSIONS (US) : To Mr , Keller . Many people in the States are very concerned 
about what is in the census tapes, whether they will need access to the census tapes 
and why. Perhaps Mr. Keller might mention data bases in alcoholic studies. Urban in- 
formation systems have not worked. The social sciences, educational resources informa- 
tion people and the urban project ID for HUD are almost the only projects done. What 
has been done at Rutgers University? When we got started, people thought the techni- 
ques in the hard sciences were not applicable to the social sciences. There are some 
problems, but they are not insoluble ones. 

MR* M m KELLER ( VS) : To Mrs , Sessions . Our system constitutes a complete data base for 
everything about alcohol, excluding technology of manufacture and industrial use. You 
can find out from us anything that happens when people use it - whether for pouring 
into the mouths of live people or for washing the bodies of the dead. Alcohol problems 
do not belong to the social sciences only, but are multidisciplinary, so that informa- 
tion in physiology, chemistry, biochemistry, neurophysiology, experimental psychology, 
etc., are incorporated. The "biological" part today is actually larger than the 
"social" part, 

DR, CREMER : To Mr* Keller . The difference between educational projects and information 
projects exists also in the humanities. A university library for the students in philo- 
sophy is an educational project, but in our country we have at the Duesseldorf Univer- 
sity the first attempt at fully computerized information systems in the field of 
philosophy. 

DR. IL HENRI CHS (Germany ) . At the Duesseldorf University we are indexing in-depth 
philosophical Journals, 20 to 30 to 40 entry words. We don't use any classification. 

This is a special problem in the humanities. We have two retrieval systems. Those 
interested in more details may write to the Philosophical Information Institute, 
Duesseldorf • 

DR, M , KESSLER ( US) : I'd like to mention one information system in musicology which can 
serve as a lesson in other fields. When I came to see the system, it was beaitufully 
successful. I started to search for the reasons for this success, and 1 think one of 
the reasons was that the musicologists didn't have a computer expert, so they went and 
hired one. In other fields, such as chemistry and physics, everyone is a computer 
expert and knows exactly what the system ought to be. But these people Just went out 
and hired someone to do the Job. I think the other reason for their success is that 
they had nothing to begin with and so had no vested interests. They have succeeded 
where many of the sciences have not. They have an international network; every country 
provides abstracts and indexing and sends them to New York, and a musicologist there 
collects it and manages it as a part-time Job. It is a sizeable organizational prob- 
lem managed as a pilot project by the American Council of Learned Societies (ACLS) . 

This experience has been so cheap and so successful and so universally satisfying that 
there are plans of going into the history of art on a similar basis. 

PROF, ARNTZ : I would like to mention the educational function of scientific Journals, i 

When scientific Journals were created in 1665, their function was to educate the | 

scientist, to give him the background from which he could study a special field. The > 

scientific journal has largely lost this function because of overburdening. Chemical 1 
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Abstracts, for example, has to go through 11,000 journals to find the chemical litera- 
ture worthwhile abstracting. If we can develop computerized information centers 
giving narrow, specific information with nothing of the educational background, and 
can do it in such a way that the scientific journals can go back to what they origi- 
nally did - to give background to scientists - the big information centers can give 
the detailed information, while the journals can take over the educational function 
so badly needed for scientific work, 

MR, KELLER : To Prof. Amtz. I*d like to agree very strongly with your remark about 
the need for the primary scientific journals to regain their function as educators 
of scientists. If a man sends in an article he is told it will be published only if 
he cut 8 it by 40 to 60%, What he cuts out are his ideas. So we get a lot of short 
articles, and lots of tables. I don’t say thay are not useful and shouldn’t be pub- 
lished in some form or other. But we have to have some journals that will go back 
to the longer article in which a man says what he thinks and describes what he has 
been doing. 

MR, LIEBESNY: To Mr, Kingwill concerning Mr, Schauder's paper • Do the studies carried 
out relate to the use of computers in the preparation of Braille material? 

MR, D,G, KIN Gy ILL ( South Africa) : To Mr, Liebesny . They do produce "talking” books 
using existing technology, but not in embossed forms, This they have obtained from 
overseas sources. 

MR, LIEBESNY : To Mr, Kingwill, Is any such work being conducted not necessarily by 
Mr. Schauder? 

MR, KINGWILL : To Mr, Liebesny, I am not quite sure. The catalog is for use by libra- 
rians, but not the other materials. 

MR. KEREN : (Corments to WoXVnan-Cohen paper). I think it should be explained that 
this project is a typical example of the plight of the information scientist. The 
project was started several years ago with the idea of preparing a data-base on the 
information data files which are available. But when we couldn't get any financial 
support from our professional community, we turned to the administrative departments, 
and of course, had to adjust the project to suit their needs, When about five years 
ago, we started to investigate how we could use existing information about information 
storage and retrieval as applied to automated systems, we had the choice either to 
learn about the programs which are already operative or to develop them ourselves, 

We soon found out that with the traditional non-confidence one programer has in the 
program of another, the ready program approach would not work. Also, due to the vapid 
changes in hardware and the concurrent rapid changes in software, the updating of any 
detailed program data bn»*k. would probably be quite illusory. So we decided on the 
second approach, as the master file would probably change more slowly than the program 
itself. A system which describes the master file would be easier to update, The 
system has been in active operation at the Center as a pilot project, and it works. 

We are also working on a system for using data files in science and technology for 
other information types. 

DR, CREMER : To Mr. Kere,\ % You mentioned the technical data base in the field of sci- 
ence and technology and that this system may be used for other information types, 

What types? 
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MR. P. WOLLMAN (Israel): To Dr. Cremev . What we think we can do with this system is 
to combine data from different files. So if we have files in agriculture or biochemis 
try or other disciplines, we can know what we have in those files and gather parts of 
the files and do not need to collect previously collected data. Our system can help 
us know what there is in other files and help us decide how to utilize it. 

PROF , SESSIONS : Bibliographic data files is the subject we are usually discussing. 
Very little attention has been paid to the documentation of substantive data files. 

I discovered at the University of Cologne that similar work is being done there. 
Incidentally, they seemed to have the best ideas on how to use U 0 S. census tapes, 
more than most of the people in the U.S. I think librarians will have to learn about 
the documentation of substantive data files, how to get into them, etc. 

DR. CREl'ER: To Mrs • Sessions . Substantive data files are very important for the new 
types of information systems we are concerned with now: for data banks, data files of 
statistical offices, etc. In view of the real needs of governments and society, we 
should become more conscious of the information demands of society in fields other 
than science and technology. It is really important to prepare systems which will 
answer this demand. 
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FELIX LIEBE8NY 
Transociatea Ltd. 



SYNOPSIS 



The problem of forelffi literature in the fields of 
aeienee and technology is analysed with respect to 
ita magnitude, the degreea of competence required 
in bridging the language gap, the availability of 
various tools used in translating and interpreting, 
the economic factors of translating, and the possi- 
bility of using coaiputera. 



Ill 
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The importance of the barrier which is caused by the 
existence of the many foreign lai guages used in the com- 
munication or scientific and technical information is often 
not fully appreciated* Sven the very fact that there sre 
languages other than one's native tongue and that there are 
altogether more than 3000 languages - leaving out many more 
dialects - is frequently overlooked or conveniently forgotten. 
It is or course also true that most of these languages do not 
make a significant contribution to the vast amount of document- 
ation wnich is produced and that perhaps only some ten or ao 
languages play an important part. Yet the size of the language 
gap is so great that it is really dangerous to ignore it or to 
minimize its significance. Although it is difficult to be very 
precise in assessing its quantitative nature, some recent 
analyses or the language distribution in the literature of 
science and technology - compared with earlier investigations - 
show some startling figures. 

In 1957 the first serious attempt was made to obtain an 
accurate picture of the language problem when Dr. J.fi. Holmstrom 
and G.A. Lloyd (l) studied 1000 scientific periodicals selected 
at random and found that 43.6<3 were published in English, 1k*k% 
in German, 12.6 c in French and 8.1 % in Russian. These figures 
were accepted without much question for almost a decade. In 
1965 A. Tybulewicz and the author (2) conducted a further study 
on a slightly dilferent basis by analysing the languages of the 
original articles abatracted in n variety of abstract journals. 
This investigation showed three important points, viz. 

a. ) that English is still the most widely used language 

in the scientific and technical literature, accounting 
for more than half the world's output, 

b. ) that the second most important language is now Russian, 

represent iug some 20% of the literature, and 

c. ) that half or the world's scientists cannot read half 

of the world' 8 scientific literature purely because 
it is in languages which they do not understand. 

To put these percentages into absolute figures it means that 
about 500 000 scientific and technics 1 articles are published 
annually in English and some 200 000 in Russian. The reasons 
for the preponderance of Russian over other languages in the 
field of science and technology are numerous and are obviously 
interrelated, but must include: 

1. ) the quantity 01 Russian literature per se has in- 

creased considerably, owing to the rapid rote of 
technological advance prevailing in the 8ovlet 
In ion 1 which rate la certainly greater than that 
in many Western countries; 

2. ) the means of reporting Russian literature have im- 

proved greatly aince 1957 when the launching of 
Sputnik I took place. This event prompted the whole. 
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perhaps rather wasteful, set-up of oover-to-cover 
translations which, however, has most definitely 
multiplied our coverage of the Russian output ol' 
scientific publications; 

3.) the growing number of Russian abstracting .-journals 

(the Keferutivnye Zhurnaly) which scan comprehensively 
the less accessible Soviet periodicals, end 

k, ) a more noticeable willingness on the part of Russian 

authors to publish the results of their work. 

One aspect which may have considerable significance in years 
to come is that the Chinese contribution, although still small, 
haa risen by a factor of about 100 compared with 19&1. Although 
the present picture shows that in the field of physics (3) the 
English, Russian, French and German contributions together make 
up some 9755 of the total it may be useful to remember the old 
riddle in the translaiion industry: "What is the difference 
between an optimist and a pessimistf" Answer: "The optimist 
learns Russian, while the pessimist learns Chinese". 

To make this large amount of foreign language material 
accessible and comprehensible to the potential user - the 
research scientist, engineer, manager, patent officer etc. - 
it is essential to bridge the language gap in an efficient 
and effective manner aince the user ia rarely capable of 
properly underatanding an original article in a foreign language; 
he will almoat invariably demand a rendering of it into his own 
language. But in industrial information work it is very rare 
to find people who are equipped to deal with much more than one 
or two foreign languages. The term •equipped* may perhaps re- 
quire aomde definition because there are obviously several de- 
grees of competence any of which would be quite adequate to 
meet certain needs of the organization which the information 
centre is serving. The principal levels of competence are: 

l. ) to identify a foreign language: this may not be such 

a mean task at times Bince quite a few so-called 
linguists can be quite easily baffled when trying 
to diatinguish between 8panish and Portuguese, or 
between Chinese and Japanese. Having identified 
the language the information scientist would then 
pass the document to the translator specially versed 
in that language to procesa the original either by 
abstracting or translating it. Thus at this level 
the total requirements would be merely a knowledge 
of the respective characteristics of languages such 
sb the use of capital letters for nouns which indicate 
a German language text or the tilde (*») sign to indicate 
a Spanish origin or the occurrence of the p sign to 
show that the author wrote in Daniah or Norwegian, but 
not in Swedish. In this respect the following publica- 
tions may be useful: 
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PIETTE, -T.R.p, A guide to foreign languages for 
science librarians and bibliographers. 2nd edn, 

London, Aslib, 1965, 53 PP* 

VON OSTERMANN, G.p. Manual of foreign languages. 

4th edn, New York, Central Book Co.Ine. ,1952, 414- PP. 
'THE INCORPORATED LINGUIST', the Journal of the Institute 
of Linguists, London, has published a aeries of 
'Language Information Notes' on more than 20 languages. 

ii.) to transliterate the title and naae of the author of the 
document: this skill is required for languages using an 

alphabet other than the Roman one, e.g. Greek, Russian, 
Bulgarian, Hebrew etc. It la easily acquired, but care 
should be exercized that a standard method of trans- 
literation is used. Thus, for exaaple , Reeoamendatl on 
R 7 by ISO ( International Organization for Standardiza- 
tion) for the transliteration of Cyrillic characters 
should be us'vi. 

ill.) to translate the title of a document and headings, sub- 
headings, captions to diagrams or Illustrations etc.: 
when carried out with the aid of dictionaries this ability 
may often provide sufficient information to the user 
about the contents of the document so that he can then 
decide whether or not he requires a frill-length trans- 
lation of it. 

iv. ) to prepare a proper translation or an abstract of a 

document: at this level of competence it is absolutely 
essential for the translator to combine two different 
abilities, viz. a knowledge of the languages from which 
and into which he is translating as well as a real 
understanding of the subject matter of the document. 

It is normally recognized in profeaslonal linguistic 
circles that a translator should only translate into 
hi& mother tongue; similarly he should confine hie 
activities to those subjects with which he i& fully 
acquainted. It is unfair to the user and the trans- 
lator if the latter is asked to deal with an article 
on, say, biochemistry if his expertise lies in 
metallurgy. It is obvious that the special terrino- 
| logy of the subject will be unfamiliar to him, probably 

in both languages unless he has made a special study or 
it. 

! In order to be efficient at any of these levels of pro- 

i ficiency it is however equally important to have available 

j really reliable tools of the trade, vis. dictionaries. Although 

such works are usually classed as reference works and thereby 
given a status of infallibility, they only rarely deserve it. 

It must always be romeabered that they are compiled by *»»—*» 
beings who - alas - are frail and fallible. Hence the uae- 
| fulness of these works which are compiled by such beings la 

sometimes adversely affected by inaccuracies , omissions, dis— 
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tortions, typographical errors and the like. Some compilers 
ol* dictionaries appear to rely on people with mainly linguistic 
qualifications and thereby overlook the importance of specialized 
subject knowledge. For example, the publishers ol e well-known 
French-Enjc’lish dictionary use schoolmasters to check the entries; 
it is reasonable to assume that few of these teachers have ever 
been inside a foundry t'nd would therefore be utterly unaware of 
the fact that the French word 1 fonte 1 has at least three dif- 
ferent meanings in foundry technology alone. As a result the 
translation of that word into English - when based on the de- 
finitions in that dictionary - may be quite quaint and even 
inaccurate. Perhaps Alice’s friend Humpty Bumpty in that im- 
mortal work 1 Through the looking-Glass ’ is the patron saint ox’ 
all dictionary compilers by virtue of his motto "When I use a 
word it meene just what I choose it to mean - neither more nor 
lesa ,t . It is often an amusing little exercise to compare the 
translations of a fairly simple technical term in several 
dictionaries and to find the many different renderings. It 
should be noted that only rarely does any dictionary give 
examples of context to illustrate various shades of meaning. 

Many others consider it sufficient to provide a few strange 
symbols such as intertwined anchors, for example, to denote 
the whole wide world of marine terminology. 

There are of course some good dictionaries such as Harrap’s 
French-English and English-French dictionaries, many more 
mediocre works and hundreds of poor dictionaries. Frequently 
thetr quality can only be assessed after long use by the critical 
translator. Some lists of dictionaries - which do not evaluate 
their usefulness - are: 

Bibliography of interlingual scientific and technical 
dictionaries. 3rd edn, Peris, Unesco, 1953. 178 PP» 

WALFOP.D, A.J. A guide to foreign language grammars and 
dictionaries. 2nd edn, London, Library Association, 

1967, 240 pp. 

The world’s languages: grammars/dictionaries. 13th edn, 

New York, Stechert-Hafner Inc., 1969, 173 PP* 

In linguistic work the role of the monolingual dictionary or 
glossary (e.g. the Concise Oxford Dictionary, Le petit Larousse 
or a British standard specification such as the one on terms 
used in the aluminium industry -B8 366 O 5 I 963 ) should not be 
underestimated since a correct detailed definition of words 
and concepts in one language can often be much more helpful 
than a guessed attempt at tranolating one word in a foreign 
language into one word of another language. For that reason 
many standardizing organizationa publish such glossaries 
in order to normalize terminological usage. Other useful tools 
in the armoury of a professional translator are the illustrated 
dictionaries of which the German Duden series provides an out- 
standingly good example. By Bhowing a picture of the article 
whose definition is translated it proves the truth of the old 
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Chinese proverb "One picture is worth ten thousand words". 

It would be idle to pretend that translations are inexpensive. 
Because the production of a good translation requires the two 
above-mentioned skills of knowing the input and target languages 
as well as subject expertise, the exercise of these skills must 
be suitably remunerated. The cost of a translation therefore de- 
pends on several factors such as 

a. ) the languages concerned: this aspect follows the age-old 

pattern of supply and demand; thus while it is com- 
paratively easy to find someone willing to translate 
from French into English, it is certainly much more dif- 
ficult to find a translator able to convert a Polish text 
into Spanish. Therefore the latter task will be correspond- 
ingly more expensive. 

b. ) the type of text: obviously a simple business letter of the 

type "Dear Sir, unless you settle the Invoice outstanding 
since. ...etc." requires a lower degree of skill than a 
learned text on the spectro-chemical analysis of hetero- 
genous alloys of fsce-centred crystals. 

c. ) the length of the text: even if one uses a standard system 

of charging (such as 1000 words of original text) tbs 
question of length is still a salient point since er text 
of 100 words requires a considerable amount of clerical 
processing (typing, despatching, invoicing etc. ) which is 
out of all proportion to the cost of trte translation it- 
self. Equally an advertising slogan of five words - 
say, ’Guineas is good for you' - requires a great deal > 

of time, ingenuity and skill which is quite incommensurate 
with the charge for five words. In such cases a more j 

equitable basis for calculating the cost is to allow for ! 

the time spent. This method is also applicable to the 
typing of mathematical equations, tables etc. 

d. ) the time required for completion: while a normal output 

of a competent translator is generally between 2000 and 
5000 words per day - depending on the complexity of the 
task - extra efforts to complete a big translation in a 
short space of time must be rewarded by appropriate sur- 
charges. ! 

The multitude of languages mentioned at the beginning of this i 

paper creates a considerable barrier to mutual understanding and J 

numerous attempts have been made to overcome it by oreating a j 

universal language. Most of these endeavours have not been 
crowned with success, but reference must be made to the following: 
LATIN: this was used by scientists (such as Bacon, Newton, i 

Descartes) for a very long time as a universally understood < 

medium, but its complex structure and the fact that it is 
spoken by only very few people have caused it to be used very , 
rarely in modern times. 

VOLAPuK: the first artificial language was invented in 1880 by 
Johann M. Schleyer, a priest of Constance, Baden. Its vocabu- 
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lary is mainly baaed on English, though with a greatly sim- 
plified grammar* The word means 'world speech 1 . 

ESPERANTO: the best known of the synthetic languages was 

devised by a Russian physician. Dr. L.L. Zamenhof, in 1C87* 
Although it has more than 1250 local societies and national 
affiliates in 21 countries it is always a second language to 
its 8peakera. Its use in industry is very limited. 

IDO: this language wbb developed from Esperanto in 1907 (its 

name is the Esperanto word for ’off spring 1 ) , but its growth 
has been rather slow and its influence is almost insignificant* 
BASIC ENGLISH: this simplified form of English with a vocabu- 
lary of 800 words was introduced during the Second World War, 
mainly to help foreigners to learn English. Some scientific 
texts were produced in this language, but they were not con- 
sidered to be very successful. 

With the present preponderant position of English in the field 
of scientific end technological documentation it may be expected 
that English will become the major international means of com- 
munication in the future. Many of the developing countries have 
accepted this probability and their scientists now tend to pub- 
lish their findings in English, perhaps to thereby gain a wider 
readership for their contributions. 

A final word must be said about speeding up the process of 
translation which is time consuming and expensive. It is obvious 
that thoughts had been devoted to the idea of using computers to 
assist in this task. However, mechanical or machine translation 
sounded very promising in its early days and it seemed so easy 
to translate CAT (En) into its digital form 00011 00001 10100 
which equalled CHAT (Fr) in ita digital form 00011 01000 00001 
10100. But the complexities of semantics, syntax, granmar etc. 
proved to be too great and today MT is considered to be moribund. 
There must be many texts whose very dullness and repetitiveness 
cry out for the use of a moron translator of which the computer 
ia the prime example. And he can work 24 hours a day without a 
tea break. It ia indeed regrettable that our hope that the machine 
will relieve the human translator of some of his drudgery seems 
to be in vain. But it must also be admitted that no computer 
will ever be able to produce a really good translation of 
ShakeBpeare 'a Sonnets or the Song of Songs. 

Being a translator myself I must therefore declare my interest 
when saying 'DOWN WITH THE COMPUTER'. But in so doing I firmly 
believe that the human translator can be of real assistance in 
overcoming the formidable language barrier. 

REFERENCES: 

(1) Scientific and technical translating and other aspects of 
the language problem. Paris, Unesco,1957, P.15. 

(2) Tybulewicz, A. and Liebeany, F. The relative importance 

of various languages in scientific and technical literature, 
Inc. Linguist, 4 O )» ,1965 , pp.12-13. 

(3) Tybulewicz, A. Languages used in physics papers. 

Physics Bull., (120), Jan. ,1969, PP. 19-20. 
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TOWARDS THE DEVELOPMENT OF A CUMULATIVE DICTIONARY 
WITHIN A DYNAMIC INFORMATION SYSTEM 

D.KRALLMANN 



SYNOPSIS / 

It is reported about a flexible dictionary system for 
the german language, called cumulative dictionary (CD), 
The CD is based not on words as lexical units but on 
basic concepts, which are as minimal units elements of 
a semantic network. The CD is not constructed for special 
applications within the range of information systems, 
it is conceived to manipulate any language data in verbal 
communication processes. 



Our work on the development of a cumulative dictionary (CD) as part 
of a dynamic information system is to be seen within the range of 
communicative aspects of verbal behavior. The re-interpretation of 
behavioristic stimulus-response schemes led to the design of special 
models of thinking and infering* With respect to this topic infor- 
mation systems can be interpreted as mechanistic attempts to explain 
the functioning of cognitive processes. With regard to realization, 
methods are used which, having the result in view, seem to be justified. 

Consequently, information systems are not isomorphic copies of mental 
activities, but interpretable as models of verbal communication 
processes which are goal-oriented. In order to reach the goal linguistic 
methods are used mutually in analysis and synthesis in a manner which 
is controled by interactions of human users. 

Within the area of information sciences following problem situation 
may be sketched. The user has an information lack , simultaneously he 
wants to fill his information gap. This effects that he carries out 
certain actions, e.g. he consults an information system (IS). The 
goal of these actions is to get data, which are interpretable as 
information. 

Hereto several means of accessing and using an IS are in use ranging 
from simple searching procedures with fixed query languages to more 
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flexible dialogue languages. These methods are oriented with human 
language knowledge. The user employs verbal means in communicative 
function for the description of facts of a case and/or situations 
and for the germination of certain operations on the basis of which 
analysis and search procedures are carried out so that the system 
itself is able to react in an informative manner. 

The system which is based on a general communication model can be 
described in the following manner; the computer as information store 
and processor is not to be seen as an isolated entity, it is to con- 
ceive as component of communication system which is constituted of 
a computer C,a human user M and a goal-oriented cooperation K between 
M and C. M Interacts with C in order to fill an information gap which 
prevents him from solving a given problem. To solve the problem is 
the goal of the cooperation between M and C. M communicates with 
C about the problem, about possible problem solving procedures and 
about lacking information. 

Such a system is called a PIC-system, that means a problem solving, 
information retrieval, communication system. 

Within such a system the computer has the function of an active 
communicator which has to fulfil a certain role in a verbal communi- 
cation process. 

In the development of IS essential parts of problem solving and 
answering of questions in document and fact retrieval systems are 
done by dictionaries, thesauri and lists of key-words, descriptors, 
and the like. These dictionaries very often must be considered as 
lists with a rigid structure and a limited size. A user of the system 
must know at first the list of key-words or descriptors which are 
pre-assigned by a himan cataloguer; in addition to that he must 
accept the rigid representation of the data and correspondingly a 
rigid formulation of the retrieval requests, so that the questions 
are able to be answered. This in turn makes necessary the existence 
of a special dictionary constructed for the range of application of 
that system. 

In contrary to this we assume that within a dynamic system the voca- 
bulary of the language used and the set of information terms should 
not be stated as constant and rigid list, but should be defined as 
"potential", as capability to perform retrieval requests as part of 
actual communication processes. 

The cumulative dictionary system is to be seen as an attempt to build 
for the German language a flexible and variable form of dictionaries 
for interactive processes. The hypothesis of the CD is that the German 
language inventory - such as the vocabulary - is reducable not to 
words as basic elements but to semantically oriented terms which are 
actually smaller in size than the number of words. These semantically 
oriented terms, we call basic concepts; words and phrases are build 
up or generated according to the theme of the communication process 
or the intention of the user. 
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'Cumulative 1 meant that the system is build up and enlarged user- and 
data-oriented , but only in an actual interactive process the system 
becomes a concrete dictionary. Up to now the CD is not provided for 
a special range of application! it is rather conceived as mechanism 
to manipulate any language data within the area of information systems. 

As to word formation! the following hypotheses are formulated. Each 
word consists of at least one basic concept. This basic concept is 
defined as a word formative which determines the semantic conception 
of the word. Thus the basic concept of the German word •BEIN' (leg) 
is identical with the word itself, whereas the words ' HALTBARKEIT' 
(stability) and ' ENTHALTSAMKEIT ' (abstinence) have a formative 'HALT' 
as basic concept. 

For the first approach basic concepts are comparable to what German 
philologists call •root*. The difference can be demonstrated when 
comparing the words 'FLIES 5 EN' , 'FLUSS 1 , 'FLOSS', which have three 
roots or basic formatives, but one basic concept. 

As a function of the basic concept, further classes of formatives 
are defined, Formatives in front of a basic concept are called LFs 
(left formatives) , formatives which follow a basic concept are 
called RFs (right formatives). For a word material of about 68.000 
German dictionary words, an analysis of the formative frequencies 
results in the following distribution: 



words of one formative 2,781 

\ words of two formatives 2 o ,412 

words of three formatives 27.777 

words of four formatives 12.858 

words of five formatives 3,563 

words of six formatives 98 o 

words of seven formatives 137 



Each formative gets one or more classification features according to 
its position and function in the word. An analysis of 68.000 dictiona- 
ry entries resulted in a set of 4 , 5 oo basic concepts, 2 oo RFs 
or/and LFs and about 1 . 3 oo formatives of non-inflectable words, such 
as prepositions and interjections. 

The CD-system consists of three parts: an analysis part, a verb 
inflection part and a synthesis part. 

As a result of the analysis formatives as minimal units of the CD 
are identified and classified. This yields to a general word structure 
scheme which can be written as 

[(ne)/{lf]J bc {rfJJ /(NE)] 

Here NE stands for 'no entry in this position of the word', i and j 
are position indicators, *■ indicates an iteration, and LF, BC and 
RF are left formatives, basic concepts and right formatives, re- 
spectively. 
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Thus the word 1 KINHEITLICHKEIT 1 (uniformity) has no left formatives, 
one BC and three formatives as RFs, whereas the word 'UNVORSICHTIG- 
KEIT 1 (lack of foresight) has again one BC and two LFs and RFs. 

All formatives are classified in relation to the corresponding basic 
concepts. The word formation operates on an actual basic concept 
or on a basic concept position. 

In the first case a BC is activated by an user who regulates the 
word formation by a selection of BCs and of combination rules for 
word formatives. In the second case the user is able to select any 
formative in order to define it as BC within a special word* That 
means, the word generation operates on a word structure, chosen by 
the user; a BC is defined as the formative which occurs in BC-position 
Thus the user is able to generate even words like 1 ing-neas 1 , or 
• ibility-ness 1 . 

The function of the verb inflection part is a double one. During 
the analysis it is used to perform a reduction of basic formatives 
to BCs • Thus the basic formatives 1 FLIESS 1 , 'FLUSS 1 , 1 FLOSS 1 are 
normalized to one BC 'FLIESS 1 . 

On the other hand all verb forms are analysed and synthesized within 
a communication process; also, different basic formatives are 
synthesized from one basic concept. 

The formatives as minimal units of the CD are classified according 
to different points of view. BCs are interrelated as elements of 
a semantic network. These relations are determined partly from word 
combinations, partly from special contexts. Relations between words 
are not stated as fixed entries in the dictionary, they are generated 
from BC-relations. 

The dynamic aspect of the. System is given by the reduction of words 
to semantical-oriented minimal units. New combinations and concatena* 
tions are won from language material, like texts or dictionaries, 
and from concrete interaction processes within a general communication 
model • 
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THE HttlY USES /JW FORTS C7 
SUBJECT RETRSSiHT/.TIOII 



B. C. Vickery 
Head of Research, ASLIB 



SYNOPSIS 



There are aany kinds of subject representations within bibliographic 
records - titles, abstracts, oescrij tore/ codes and so on* Their 
variety is discussed* and how their structures are related to their 
differing functions* 

i % 

Information retrieval today iB usually a* process that takes four 3 tups: 

(1) we starch for words, often the keywords ,iy which documents are indexed; 

(2) using these words, wt search an index f/>r references; (5) armed with these, we 
locate documents in a store; ( 4 ) from the?.© doouro*nte we extract information. 

The first step usee word lists of various /kinds - dictionaries, thesauri, 
classifications, code books* The second/ uses indexes, cataloged, and many other 
types of reference retrieval system. I/! ouch eyste.s, the full texts of documents 
ore not usually present* Instead, the>'e arc document represen tat lone such as 
catalogue entries or machine-readable Records* It is such representations that I 
wish to discuss* / 



t * 

A document representation or biVliocrarhio record consists of a set of elements 
such as author, title, publisher, keywords and so on* The elemento can serve two 
main purposes; collectively, they /escribe and identify the document represented; 
individually, each element can in principle serve as a retrieval key by which 
records that share a/ common characteristic can be eelocted. Deecriptive 
cataloguing le a veil-established discipline th* t will not be considered here* I 
want to discues thf? retrieval factions of document representations* 

The trndit legally accepts^ retrieval functions of n catalogue were set out by 
Cutter in hie clJ&sic Rules (mM) ; 

i ” 1 . Tp enable a person to find a book of which either 
§ dhe author, the title or the subjeot ie known* 

2 * ho show what a library has by a given author, on 
* a given subject, or in a given kind of literature* 

5* / To assist in the choice of a book as to its edition 
/ or as to its character.*' 

The traditional means of/serving functions 1. and 2 . was the provision of 
catalogues containing single-purpose records (author, title, subject, fora and 
language entries), each' entry carrying only a single retrieval key by which it was 
filed and selected in search* Funotion 5 . was served by elements in the 
descriptive part of the record (imprint and notes)* 
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In the century since Cutter first wrote his cataloging rules, the need for 
nore selective retrieval has steadily increased. First, indexes to articles and 
reports no'; low much 1 ,rgor than catalogues to books, and this has vastly 
increased tho number of document records from which selection has to be made. 

Second, the output of these articles and reports has greatly grown - there ore 
perhaps a hundied tines as many in our libraries as there were in Cutter’s day. 

As a result, a grerter number of bibliographic elements are called upon to serve as 
retrieval keys. .‘.ore im.ortantly, each document is now indexed from a number of 
different subject nsiects. Instead of the 4 or 5 retrieval keys with which Cutter 
was concerned (author, title, subject, form or language), we may now wish to 
retrieve n document via 10, 20 or nore keye. 

*io provide 10 or 20 records in a conventional catalogue has usually been 
considered impractical* with the coning of ranch ine-readable files we now have the 
possibility of providing a single multi-purpose record that can carry many retrieval 
keys by which it may be selected. One may cite as an example the bibliographic 
records of tho U.3. National Aeronautics and Space Administration (ref.2), each 
of which can be r enrobed via a dozen oubject terms, author, report series, 
corporate source, broad subject category, document typa, security classification or 
accession number. 



Koreovor, end; bibliographic record may perform several functions. The UA3A 
record, for oxasnle, i n u3od in a ; Tinted abstrreto journal, in a service for 
elective <! •secff/ination, in retrospective search, and in on-lino consultation of 
the file. Eaoh function mry i»i ose it9 own requirements on the structure of the 
record. In tho ro,\nJndor of this paper I m going to concentrate on subject 
repreoontntions within bibliographic records, and conoiuor how their functions and 
structures Are related. 



The figure bolow is a typical bibliographic record. It is in fact token ffcom 
U. S. Government Research and Development Reports, 19^7* 



IT. Texkefcgy 



PWWllte IN AlSIAt. ASIXATlONi SI* 

KtiTtoft <w MNi> Kmmmti sv iwcano* 
mMSMin rfiTRisu ttiwc an Aim* 
watcs Memos rue cnounkstuak ao 
tivmr, 

Civil AtriHwJvcW Ittl OUWw<m Cm, Oil. 
f S , ► «mfcr r ♦ aai It t t M . Ml Kmm .AN 17. 

►AA.AM47.3 



D*uhf*e% (TMimtMrttf. CAtmkil Mtly* 
si\l Wk *4 clwtMitr,, Tiivni (Sioiaf Toxlr, , 
RlMiCgft, iMWClMWrt, AutoMMfC. O r fiilf **•+> 
pArtfT.tt OWfOM.lv lwM«WC *M», PWWM**. 



An ..tow m H nwtlioi. cw*Mt of mt . *mi dwH> 
Mrvttiiv. aciivH, In Muud «ml Him* ♦.***«, **i 
miHlifkd hi prttvMt t*cr«i«i rtliWH M,. tto lie* 
fmiwe mis tvtlwHi ii A mwm* of ttNclitt *»i 
mtnwlMt til. iiAihiiiOM W thrym* I, i n put 
phovrlmiVt t*i Otiwt.lt inwcKWil. At Wttf 
it MU tpecHMem • At, mu, bt Mtl, Mi Ny Hit 
ImpottJ MMtWi. prnifet pmltt *%»► 

MUM I Of C MmW M tftM KdvMr it M Of WH Mi pi* 
toMti tWM f W t (AttHotl 

A04St ?T I HCISOOMFtOA) 



Fi'^uro 1. 
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Four areas of the record involve subject representation. At the top in a clans 
code | 6T| which is in fact a COb’ATI subject category (ref. 3). The word that 
follows it, Toxicology | is the natural-language equivalent of the code. Kext 
there cones the subject of the document as expressed by its title. There follows 
a set of subject index terms, descriptors, drawn from a controlled thesaurus, 
lastly, there is an abstract, provided in this example by the author. 

As previously mentioned, all the elenents of the record serve a doscriptive 
function, allowing the reader to fom a fairly clear view ns to the content and 
likely interest of the document. The subject keys can in addition serve a variety 
of retrieval functions, such as i 

(a) Topical search - e.g. , to recall the item in response to n specific 
request for documents on "chemical analysis of cholinesterase in blood" or "enzyme 
inhibition by carlanic compounded 

(b) Generic search - e.g* , for items on "toxicity of pesticides", 

(c) Selective dissemination - o.g., to produce the item in response to a 
profile that includes "Physiological effocts of phosphorus compounds". 

i d} Group dissemination - e.g., inclusion of the item in a Toxicology bulletin, 
e) Subject indexing - e.g. , to provide an index entry for visual search, 
such as "organo-phosphorus poisoning! detection! by cholinesterase activity". 

(f) System transfer - e.g., to enable tho item to be switched from class 6T 
in one system to class 6*5*9 in another. 

All these are legitimate and necessary functions, found sejarately or together 
in inforn.ation systems. Their variety is such as to make it doubtful whether any 
single subject representation (any, the title of the document) could serve then all. 
Let us consider each of them in turn and how they pre handled. 

Topical or specific search. 

To include in a document representation an indication of the specific toi ics 
dealt with by the document, permits the item to be recalled in a to,ical soarch. 

The specific topics may be represented in natural language (tho title and/or 
abstract of the item), or in n controlled indexing lnngu-go (a string of assigned * 
index terns or descriptors th»t nay be in 3 ome ordered sequence), or in some 
combination of both. 

Depth of indexing (i.e# the degree of content detail thnt is represented) 
usually increases along the series title/aasigned index entiy/nbstruot. In the 
exanplefdven above, only the abstract spocifioally mentions "enzyme Inhibition", 
and the title does not include tho concepts "blood" or "car) mate". Consequently, 
title search for either "chemical analysis of cholines ternso in blood" or "enzyme 
inhibition by carbonic compounds" would fail to rotriove the item, and. tho latter 
topic would produce a recall only with abstracts search. 

Apart from depth of indexing, what differences are there between natural and 
assigned index languages, as shown in the above example? Some words are identical 
(cholinesterase, blend, etc.)| for some the assigned language $ives a 
standardization of word form (analyzed - analysis, automated - automatic, 
organoi hos; horus - organic phosphorus) f sene assigned terms nro specified more 
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closely by scope notes, e*g* tissues (biology); in one case, a near synonym in 
assigned (toxicity, to supplement poisoning)* The effect of these differences is 
thnt higher recall and precision can be achieved with a simpler search formulation 
in assigned langu ge. 

Generic search and selective dissemination* 

These two types of search are usually aiming at a wider subject than topical 
search* To retrieve relevant items, it is necessary either to sum specific terms, 
or to include in the assigning .jiore general terms* 

With natural language systems, summation is usually essential* Where the 
summed terras sinj»ly differ in spelling, they can be specified, in mechanically 
searched systems, by truncation* Thus, *CELL* will recall Cellulose, Cellophane, 
Celluloid, Hemicellulose and other similar materials* Truncation is a tricky 
technique, for ’CELL* also recalls the unwanted Cells, Cello, Cancellation and 
miscellaneous* Summation may also be carried out by searching for Cellulose OR 
Cellophane OR Celluloid, etc* An example uoing both OR logic and truncation is 

*fung« 

SPOR* 

niYCE* 

YEAST* 

;;oulp*' 

BLIGHT* 

I.ILDLV* 

hlCROORG* 

*MYC0S* 

*CILLIU>1 

Assigned index languages can provide for generic search by various forms of 
generic tagging* One form is generic posting* Specific descriptors used in 
indexing automatically have added to them a series of more generic terraB that can 
be used for search* The only instance of this in the example given above was 
Poisoning add Toxicity* In the Euraton system (ref*4), generic posting iB much 
more extensive* e*g*, we have Sprouting add Plant growth, Plant growth add Plants. 
Plants add All Agriculture* As a result, a generic search for All Agriculture 
will retrieve Cattle, Cereals, Eggs, Fruit, Plants, etc*, and all their more 
speoific index terms* A second form of provision for generic search is to use 
hierarchical coding, as in the American Institute of Physics system below (ref*5)< 

• 0 BIOPHYSICS 

• 81 PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF BIOLOGICAL ENTITIES (for electrical and magnetic 

properties of biological entities combine with .2 } section) 

(for optical properties combine with .24 section) 

(for chemical reactions in biological entities combine with *49 section) 
(for thermal and thermodynamic properties of biological entities combine 
.with *51 section) 

(for mechanical and rheological properties of biological entities, 
including acoustical properties, combine with *32 section) 
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.811 

.812 

.815 

.82 

.821 

.8211 

.8212 

.8213 

.8214 



SEKSORY 1HENOMENA 

Vision, visual perception 



Kass, density 

Size, shape, structure 

Chemical Composition 



Visual threshold 
Color perception 
Depth perception 
Defective vision 



.822 

.8221 

.8222 

.8223 

.8224 



Rearing, auditory perception 
Auditory threshold 



Fitch perception 
Binaural hearing 
Defective hearing 



The Indexer assigns one or more specific codes to each item, e.g. 0214 
Defective vision. The item will be selected by a search at any level of 
the hierarchy (such as 821 Vision, or 8 Biophysics). 



Figure 2. 



The essence of this provision for generic search in assigned index languages 
is therefore to draw descriptors from a thesaurus (alphabetical or hierarchical] 
that links specific and more general terms. 

Group dissemination. 

For the generic search purposes just discussed, each and every subject term in 
a representation may give rise to generic terms, so that the item can be retrieved 
in many generic searches. For group dissemination, an item may need to be 
assigned to only one or two groups. In the example given above, the abstract is 

assigned to group 6T, Toxicology, and the representation must include this key. 

This form of tagging might be used in the production of a series of group bulletins, 
such as the NASA/SCAN notifications (ref, 6). 

It can also be achieved by tagging the one or two most important specific 
descriptors assigned to an item, which give rise via a thesaurus to added generic 
group keys. For example, in a Nuclear thesaurus, terms might be linked as 
below to lead up to groups 14 (Nuclear energy) and 19 (Fuel and power) via sub- 
groups such as 14/2 (Nuclear power). 
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19/o 



NUCLEAR FALLOUT 



NUCLEAR 

PROPULSION 



/ 



FUEL AND 
POWER (19) 



RADIOACTIVE 

SUBSTANCES 




NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

NUCLEAR RESEARCH 



14/0 




NUCLEAR FUSION 



19/1 
ELECTRICITY 
SUPPLY 



WASTES 



INUCI, EAR ENERGY (Tfl 

/ I RADIOACTIVE 

14/1 X 4 

NUCLEAR FUEJjS REACTOR 

/ \ BREEDER 

URANIUM PLUTONIUM REACTOR 



FAST REACTOR 



14/2 jS' 

NUCLEAR POWER 

♦ \ 

NUCLEAR POWER POWER 

STATIONS STATIONS 






SAFETt AND 
SITING 



Figure 3, 



Viaually searched subject indexes. 

Subject indexes Tor visual search remain very important retrieval tools* 
Techniques such as summation and truncation are not suitable for visual search* 
Faced with a set of subject terras - suoh as either the descriptors or the abstract 
in the example we have been using - the visual searcher needs two things: (a) that 

the set of terras be broken up i to a series of intelligible index phrases, and 
(b) that each phrase be accessible from each significant term within it. 

Whore the subject representation of a document ia its title, this can serve as 
an intelligible index phrase. The well-known KWIC routine then serves to rotate 
the title to make it accessible from each significant term. The latter are 
selected either by "stopping" common words, or by tagging words considered to be 
significant. The same procedure can, though less effectively, be applied to 
abstracts. btill more "intelligibility" can be built into the resulting index by 
such techniques as "double-KWIC" (ref, 7), 

Where the subjeot representation oonsists of terms selected from or assigned 
to the document, intelligible index phrases can be generated by (i) linking 
subsets of terms into "themes" or "splits", several to a document, (ii) ordering 
the terms within a theme into some relational pattern, and (iii) providing a 
rotation program that will produce an index entry for each significant term within 
the thone. Heoent examples of suoh procedures are Skolnik’s multiterm index 
(ref,0), the articulated subject index of Arraitoge and Lynch (ref.9)» and the 
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preserved context index system of Austin (ref. 10)* Such techniques may be based 
upon assigning index terms to categories, that are related in a standardised way* 

For example, Skolnik designates each term as either a chemical product (P), reactant 
(R), process (§), condition (C), equipment (E), use (U), or property (Y; , and 
formulates sequences such as PRSC, th-t may be rotated to give additional index 
entries CPRS, SCPR and RSCP. 

System transfer. 

The use in one retrieval system of bibliographic records prepared in another 
is fairly common* often, specialist information services utilise published abstracts. 
The title of an item can clearly be transferred without modification from one system 
to another* An abstract can be similarly transferred, provided that its slant is 
acceptable to the receiving system* 

Records can be tranaf erred en bloc if a coded group, such as 6T Toxicology, 
is used in both the systems concerned* The COSATI subject categorise (ref* 3) were 
in fact developed in the hope that they would be widely UBed to group items in 
bibliographies* The recent UNISIST report on the feasibility of a world science 
information system (ref* 11) has stressed the need for a set of standard subject, 
groups for international use* 

A much more difficult problem is that of relating the different controlled 
indexing languages used in retrieval systems* To do this it is necessary to 
establish concordances, either directly between individual languages or via an 
"intermediate lexicon”*. As an example of the direct Concordance ve have the very 

careful analysis and linkage of the Euratoro thesaurus and the UDC, undertaken by 

Marosi at the Soreg Nuclear Research Centre (ref. 12). 

The idea of the "intermediate lexicon” is that one particular Controlled 
language (and the UDC ie often advocated) should serve as an intermediate standard. 
Each other specialist indexing language Bhould devdop a concordance with thiB 
standard. Each specialist system would include in its bibliographic records, not 
only their own set of descriptors, but also concordant terms from the intermediate 
lexicon* A second specialist system would be able to go from these intermediates, 
via its own concordance, to its own descriptors (ref. 13;. 

Review of subject devices. 

It is very evident that it is the variety of functions that are served by 

subject representations that has given rise to the variety of structures that have 

been mentioned, We have seen in turn the ubo of 

- natural language words in title or abstract 

- tagging of these vordB as "significant", either positively, or 
negatively by means of a stop list 

- truncation of these words to permit generio search 

- standardised, controlled indexing terns to improve search 
performance 

- generic relations between terms, expressed either in posting or 
coding 

- group terms, either separately assigned or related to standard terms 

- an inter-system etandard set of such group terms 
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- linkage of natural language word a or controlled tens into theme 

- assignation of terns to categories to permit the formation of 
structured, intelligible index phrases 

- rotation techniques to provide multiple access to entries 

- an interned late lexicon for supplementary "concordant" indexing 



Truncated words ^ 

Term Cooes ^ 

Generic Codes 

I 

Intersysten standard f. 



Title/abstract words 

i 

Significant words 



iajd term 



Stands 
Generic terra 



> 



Group terms 
^igu re Am 



Categorised term 
Linked into themes 



Cnee it is clear that structural variety is only a reflection of functional 
variety, then ve no longer have to argue as to which structure ie "the best** 
Arguments about the alphabet versus cla: sification, or about natural versus 
controlled languages, are as though carpenters were arguing as to which tool could 
be used for all jobs - the saw, the chisel, the banner, the plane, or whatever. 
Even teats to evaluate which device is "beet" are of restricted applicability, for 
they re sume that all struc tures ain to serve the sane function. 



The moral th-t I draw from t- is review is that the neny form of subject 
represer.tr, ti on now found may be justified as serving nany usee* It is likely, of 
course, th^t not c-1 1 variety has arisen truly in response to needs, and that some 
exists only because of >iallowed tradition or fashionable innovation. Vhat we 
need is to relate structure carefully to the function it serves, and to consider 
its effect not only on pvirformnee, but also on system costs. The purposes 
served by information systems are nultiple and conplex. Ve cannot expect these 
iurposes to be achieved by simple bibliographic devices. 
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AN INTEGRATED CLASSIFICATION AND INDEXING SCHEME FOR 
PHYSICS, ELECTROTECHNOLOGY, COMPUTERS AND CONTROL 



B J Field 

INSPEC, Institution of Electrical Engineers, London 



SYNOPSIS 



The INSPEC unified classification and Indexing schemes 
are described together with the reasons for their 
adoption. The unified indexing scheme which has a 
thesaurus structure and is linked to the classification 
scheme has been designed to be used both as a controlled - 
language and as a f ree-language thesaurus. 

The Institution of Electrical Engineers has been concerned with the 
classification and indexing of scientific and technical information 
since I898 when it began to publish Science Abstracts. With the 
establishment of INSPEC (information Service in Physics, 
Electrotechnology, Computers and Control) and the provision of 
computer-based services, such as magnetic tapes and SDI, in addition 
to the production of the abstracts journals and current-awareness 
publications by computer, the development of improved classification 
and indexing schemes has been greatly stimulated* 

It is these schemes which form the subject of this paper, but, first, 
to place the developments in context, the present classification and 
indexing system will be briefly described* 

Background 

Up to the present time INSPEC has used three separate and independent 
classification and indexing schemes for the three INSPEC abstracts 
journals (the throe sections of Science Abstracts: A - Physics 

Abstracts, B - Electrical and Electronics Abstracts, C - Computer 
and Control Abstracts). These schemes are used to arrange the 
abstracts and titles in the abstracts and current-awareness 
journals and to produce the six-monthly printed subject indexes 
to the abstracts journals* 
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The cl ossification schemes Tor each of the three sections are 
hierarchical, with three levels of hierarchy and each contain about 
two hundred headings, which are allocated a four-digit classification 
number. The subject indexes may be described as alphabetic 
systematic schemes with a structure of 'see’ references and 
’see also* cross-references and a subheading structure in some 
cases. The index headings are controlled and supplemented by free- 
1 an gunge modifier lines which add more detail and context to the 
headings! these are arranged alphabetically under each heading 
and give a reference to the abstract number. 

An abstract is selected to appear in one or more of the sections 
A,D,C and is classified and indexed for the appropriate sections 
independently. The complete indexing operation consists of assigning 
classification codes, controlled subject headings and modifier 
lines for the printed index, and free indexing terms which are the 
main tool for SDI and introspective searching in the INSPEC system. 

To simplify the indexing operation the unified classification 
and indexing scheme is being developed to replace the sectional 
schemes, with four main points in mind: 

1 • The cost effectiveness of the intellectual effort in indexing 

As described above, the use of three separate schemes requires 
extra intellectual effort. In using a unified classification and 
indexing scheme the information scientist will only concern 
himself with the subject delineation of a particular document and 
not with its selection for particular sections. Therefore, he 
will carry out one indexing and classification operation and the 
document subsets and the sectional classification and indexing 
schemes will be generated by program. 

2 . Suitability for use in all INSPEC products 

These products include the abstracts journals, current-awareness 
journals, printed indexes, SDI, Topics and magnetic tape services. 

Tlie unified classification and the sectional classifications 
generated from it will be used to display abstracts in the monthly 
and fortnightly abstracts journals and to display titles in the 
current awareness journals. It will also be present in the 
magnetic tape, SDI and Topics services where it will provide a 
means for, making broad subject searches. 

The unified subject indexing scheme, which will be linked to the 
classification and have a thesaurus structure of BT, NT, RT etc., 
fulfils a number of functions. As a control led- language thesaurus 
it will be used to provide on authorised list of subject headings 
(and corresponding lead-in terms) for the printed indexes to the 
INSPEC abstracts journals, and may be used by subscribers to the 
INSPEC tape services who wish to carry out their own SDI 
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or rotrospoctivo searching using a controlled language. As a 
free- language thesaurus it will be used by INSPEC to organise 
and relate the free-indexing terms which are the main tool for 
SDI and retrospective searching in the INSPEC system. 

3 • Results of INSPEC index lanrrua/re studies 

The results of the DEVIL project (Direct Evaluation of Index 
Languages) which will bo discussed in detail in another paper 
to be given by Mr. T.M. Aitchison has led to the decision that 
INSPEC would use free indexing together with a free- language 
thesaurus for SDI and retrospective searching of the machine file. 
Briefly, although in the index language studies the controlled 
language showed a superior performance to the free language it 
was thought that the free indexing could approach the performance 
of the controlled language if a f roe-language thesaurus were 
developed so that most of the advantages of the controlled 
language were obtained in retrieval. 

• International co-operation, and the acceptability of the 
scheme to the user community 

As producer of one of the largest scientific data bases in the 
English language, INSPEC accepts its responsibility to tho 
international network of information services, and has sought 
and is seeking to cooperate with organisations throughout the 
world in the development of its classification and indexing 
sys tern. 

The now schemes were formulated in connection with proposed 
cooperative developments with tho Institute of Electrical and 
Electronics Engineers Inc. of Now York and the American 
Institute of Physics. They take into account the best current 
practices of other operating sys terns , in particular Bulletin 
Signal6tique , Physikalische Borichto, and Referativnyi Zhumal, 
and the results of tho comparative study of classification 
schemes by INSPEC on behalf of the Working Group on Physics of 
ICSU AB. The Working Group is presently examining the INSPEC 
scheme with a view to its adoption as a common basis for 
development • 

In addition to this continuous dialogue with other information 
organisations, INSPEC has established an International Advisory 
Panel network to ensure that it continues to keep in touch with 
the changing needs of users. 

Having described tho background and philosophy behind the INSPEC 
classification and indexing policy, the scheme will now bo 
discussed in more detail. 
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Classification scheme 

The scheme is hierarchical in structure with a maximum of four 
levels of depth at present and each category is understood in the 
context of its hierarchy. Each category is assigned a six-letter 
code, the fifth being for future expansion and the sixth will be 
used us a machine check character. All levels of hierarchy can 
be used in classification, with multiple choices if required, and 
’seo* references are used when it is thought that a particular 
category could fall logically into more than one hierarchy. The 
sectional classification schemes required by each journal are 
generated by program using a mapping procedure from the unified 
scheme to the separate schemes (as shown in figure l) which in 
turn predetermines their subject content. Tiius in some subject 
fields a 1:1 overlap for different sections will be allowed fox', 
whereas in other fields which do not merit a 1:1 overlap the 
hierarchy is designed to separate papers aimed at different 
sections of the user community. In this way we have a rigid 
automatic selection procedure in place of the present 
selection of documents for particular sections which relies upon 
the decisions of a number of information scientists, with all 
the variations and inconsistencies that this gives rise to. 

Sectional 

Classifications 



SAAAA SOLID-STATE PHYSICS AND MATERIALS SCIENCE Al 6 . 00 



SMAAA 

SMFAA 

SMFBA 

SMFDA 

SMFFA 



ELECTRICAL PROPERTIES AND DEVICES A17 • 20 B11.00 



Superconducting properties, materials 

and devices 

General theory of superconducting 

state 

Superconducting properties and 

materials 

Superconducting devices 



A17.2 4 B13.90 
A17.24 
A17.24 
B 13.90 



(for superconducting stores use ZHKAA ) 



Figure 1 

Unified classification and its mapping 
to the 1971 sectional classifications 
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The thesaurus is linked to the classification scheme in that each 
thesaurus term lias been allocated one or more classification codes* 
The terms arc not locked into the classification scheme but each 
term has a finite probability of existing in the subjoct space 
defined by a particular classification category. In other words 
each classification category has a cluster of terms associated with 
it which are likely to be of interest ill that subject field and 
perhaps likely to be assigned by indexers. It would, of course, 
be possible to curry this link a stage further and implant the 
thesaurus terms into the classification structure, resulting in 
a more detailed and less flexible system, but at the moment it 
is considered that there are real advantages in having the two 
schemes essentially independent . 

Unified Subject Indexing scheme 

The complete indexing procedure consists of assigning classification 
codes, controlled subject headings for the printed indexes and 
free-index terms. It is these last two indexing requirements 
which have mainly influenced the design of the unified subject 
indexing scheme together with the specification for the machine 
file and its validation and special print-out programs. The 
unified indexing scheme has a thesaurus structure of 1VT, NT, HT 
and the terms are of direct entry type (i.c. the words arc in a 
natural language order) and comprise uniterms, uniconccpts and 
precoordinated subject headings, the average number of words/term 
being about two, which gives some idea of the level of 
precoordination . 

Tlie basic relationships are shown in figure 2 and it can be seen 
that tlie synthesis of multiword terms or phrases (which are 
likely to be assigned in free indexing) is allowed for by using 
the reltitionship G use (H and I and J) 



recii>rocal relationships 



A NT B 
C R T D 
E use F 



B BT A 
D RT C 
F UF E 



G use (H and I and J) 



H (with I and j) UF G 
I (with H and j) UF 0 
J (with H and i) UF G 



M - modifier to distinguish homonyms 



Figure 2 

Basic relationships in the 
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As far as Uio printed index is concerned tile requirements of tlie 
thesaurus are threefold as .follows: 

L. Tlie spec Lfte L t y f and number of subject headings which arc 
available should result in a reasonable number of entries under 
each subject heading (i.e. about ton after a six months 
cumula t Lon ) . 

The' thesaurus structure and its relationships should provide 
a stiff l e Lon t number of lead-ins (’sec 1 references) and cross- 
references ('see also' references): this will depend largely on 

the spec t (’icily of the subject headings themselves* 

!J« The question of adding further detail and context to the subject 
headings wit 1 to some extent depend on the specificity of the 
subject headings themselves which in turn determines the need for 
an n Lphiibc t leal or other arrangement of 'context lines' beneath 
each heading. 

To satisfy these requirements the main Lypcs of term In the 
vocabulary development file which is being used Tor developing 
tlie c Lass l f teat Lou and indexing schemes are: 

(a) n main entry in the thesaurus 

(b) u ' l ead -in' In the thesaurus 

(c) a «l Live t entry in the printed index 
(. 1 ) nn indirect entry in the printed index 
(r) a c lass l flea t ion heading 

It can be sL'eii that, in general, (c) Is a subset of (a) mid (d) 

Is a subset of (b) although some of (a) will become (d). 

The prh» ted index structure results from a choice of the most 
Important relationships in the thesaurus, which will depend 
largely on their f requency of occurrence in documents. In general 
NT/ HT and JIT rein tionsliins (particularly object-property and 
pur t-vho 1 o relationships) arc chosen for 'see also* references. 

In addition, multiword terms are rotated to create signposts for 
the printed i ml ex (e.g. conductivity, electrical see electrical 
co i uluc 1 1 vL t y ) • 

The source of terms for the thesaurus has been the present INS PEC 
printed Index terms, the term anulys i s of free indexing assigned 
by tin* INS PEC information scientist-, term anulys Is in document 
titles (i.o. singlets and doublets), various other thesauri, 
pa i r i on Jar 1 y die English Electric Thosuuro face t , TEST, INIS 
thesaurus mul scientific and technical dictionaries. 
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Physic A j Electrotechnology > Computers and Control 

The thesaurus which was manually prepared on 8 x 5 n cards 
containing the minimum basic elements was compiled both alpha- 
betically and systematically, using clusters of terms which 
contained a common word or fell into the same classification 
category* These elements were keyboarded and processed in batch 
mode, using the vocabulary development file mentioned above, and 
the various file processing operations (e*g* the generation of 
reciprocal relationships and hierarchical chains) removed much 
of the mechanical effort and showed up many of the illogicalities 
and errors which had developed. It is intended that further 
updating and development will be done on a time- sharing system* 

Future development 

One possible line of development is the use of the free indexing 
Input to generate subject headings for the printed index and 
hence classification codes, which brings us some of the way 
towards automatic indexing. Although this would be a saving in 
terms of intellectual effort, it would also mean that we would 
lose the flexibility of the three independent indexing operations. 

The other major area of development concerns, of course, the most 
economic and efficient use that can be made of the INSPEC 
classification and indexing scheme in searching the machine file, 
including techniques such as on-line searching and automatic 
profile expansion. 



1. Aitchison, T.M., Hall, A.M., Lavelle, K.H., and Tracy, J.M. 

Comparative evaluation of index languages. Part II: Results. 

Report No *R. 70/2. London, INSPEC, The Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, July 1970* 
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SYNOPSIS 

The author represents the primary researcher who manufactures brand 
new data and concepts for the information Banker and draws upon him for 
those deposited by others. The researcher's problem of quickly identifying 
the tiny fraction of newness in the banker's depositary, and the cognate 
problem of a non systematic research anatomy are defined. Solutions are 
proposed for the banker. 



This conference, as one may see from the subjects of the speakers, is 
primarily from the viewpoint of cataloguers, keepers and purveyors of man's 
world of knowledge --the memory Bankers. But I speak here as a manufacturer 
of the data which goes into your bank, and as a grateful user of new informatinon 
manufactured and deposited with you by others. My viewpoint may be of interest 
and even of some value to you in your deliberations here on how to improve 
your services as Banker. 

One more thing by way of background for what 1 shall say -- 1 speak from 
35 years of work as a general research economist with the U.S. government 
in Washington, where we are continuously challenged to find solutions to urgent 
problems at the interface of the present and the future. 
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Definition of research : implications for Banker 



Research is the endeavor for invention of the first of its kind under 
conditions of uncertainty. The inventory of already existing information 
is not pure research as I have defined it, although much of what is 
ordinarily called research is really simply compiling of inventory. 

Let us now see what implications for the Banker flow from this simple 
definition. He serves two kinds of users: the passive receptor who simply 
wants to draw upon the existing storehouse of knowledge without adding to 
it, e.g., the undergraduate writing a term paper; and the researcher, the 
voyager into terra nova , who needs to know primarily what in a book or 
article is new, what is being added to the inventory of knowledge published 
before his particular writing. 1 shall call this incremental knowledge, 
Delta-new or, for short, D-new. 

D-new is the essence of the problem of the research man in surveying 
literature, and it is in parallel the crux of the problem of the Banker in 
serving him. In my experience, perhaps 1/LO of a percent of the volume of 
new writings have something truly new in them in the research sense. When 
1 pick up a book or article, what I look for is the truly new. Too often, there 
is little or nothing worthwhile of D-new. Once in a while, one comes across 
a gem, a repository of much D-new, and it is truly gratifying. The problem, 
as you know by your lack of library shelves or by the multiplication of your 
memory discs, is accelerating. Population is exploding at a rate "r", 
writers at 1.2r, publications at 1.3r and the selectivity or D-new problem 
at 2r. 



How does all this affect you as guardians of the knowledge bank? 

As a customer, 1 would urge you to find a way to indicate on your catalogue 
’’printout" that which is D-new. To the researcher, the man with one foot 
here and another in the future, this is vital. We now spend too much time 
running down spoors which take us nowhere. If a man is that rare breed, 
a good researcher, we as a society cannot afford to reduce his output and 
dissipate his scarce hours by leading him down these unnecessary blind 
alleys. 

How can you do this? May I suggest what seems to me to be a simple 
solution ? 
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Compel, force each author to list on the equivalent of a library index 
card his D-new., The card catalogue would dien contain two items: the 
usual topical index, and his D;new. You as Bankers would not be responsible 
for what the author lists as his D-new. That is for him to live with. But 
you can be responsible to force him to list his D-new. 

To show you that I try to practice what Ipreach, permit me to quote 
from the opening sentences of a, book, which, 1 just submitted to my publisher 
in June: 1 ‘ 



;t * "A preface is an easy chair from which, his, labor done, the >n; 

‘ author may fuimish cartographic note s, to guide the, voyager • ‘ 

il : about to embark upon a reading of his wor k perhaps the best - ' 

service to be performed is to answer the question that Ts- : * 

uppermost in the professional reader's mind as he approaches 



a book : what in.it is new? It is ^rarely that one is privileged 
' tointroduce something entirely new. More often.it is a matter 
; * 1 of fresh treatment or emphasis. The more significant items , 
of newness in these two senses, as seen by the author, are 



listed below.” 



o an solution which 1 have proposed to yo\x has real world practicality. 
1 • ' If you could achieve it you, as Bankers, would .add magnificently to the ; 
benefit/cost ratio of the world's researchers. You would bestow the i . • 

!i -‘ "following benefits: t , .. . . .,<* , .. y, rvih'-r. . : 

! 1. You will force authors to. list their D-new, { .and thereby maycall 
to r their attention its near or total absence. . K . ... • i * r • ; 

'■ MUl ■ 2. This may. not;. only' result in.reduced literary output, but what is 

r left may be of some value. , ... t , ; .. . , • ♦ - r; *‘ 



3. Happily it may reduce your workloads. ; ‘ • " 

4 . For the researcher, it will reduce the task, of extracting the D-new 
from an exponentially exploding library . ■ . \ • 
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The stochastictic anatomy of research 

The nonsystematic origination of research in the social sciences, and to 
some parallel extent in the natural sciences, is a complicating factor for both 
the researcher and the Banker. What an individual researcher undertakes to 
study is often the accident of personal selection, rather than a piece of a 
total vision, of a W eltanschauung . Or it is an instant reaction to an instant 
problem requiring an instant solution — what may be called "firefighting" . 

Let us look at the categories in which research is generated. 

1. In universities, a research subject is chosen by a particular interest 
of the individual professor, either for himself or for his degree candidate. 

There is no systematic framework of research values or priorities into 
which he fits his particular choice. The research may be good and relevant, 
but it is stochastic . 

2. At nonprofit institutions of research, there may be greater sensitivity 
to priority of social problems, but again the subject chosen is dependent 
largely on the particular interest of those who have the say, and again it is 
essentially stochastic. 

3. In the U.S. government --a good example because the resources 
devoted to research are great — "research" is largely a matter of firefighting. 
On two occasions I have had large staffs of professional researchers keep 
records of their time spent on firefighting and on long range economic research. 
The results, whether by coincidence or inherent pattern, in each case showed 
about 85% of time devoted to firefighting, about 5% on long range studies, and 
the balance for administration and miscellaneous purposes. Even the 5% 
was interrupted and diluted by firefighting to a very low scale of effectiveness. 
Looking at research in the social sciences throughout the government, I find 
very little true long range study, very few true researchers, and a stochastic 
pattern largely determined by nonsystematic forces. 

A solution ? Is there a solution to the stochastic structure of research ? 

I think yes, to a worthwhile extent. Research goals are divisible into two 
categories: the unforeseeable, for which firefighting is inevitable; and the 
foreseeable, for which long range studies are suitable. Much more of the 
latter is practicable, and there is no reason why in the U.S. government, 
e.g M a Long Range Economic Studies Staff could not be housed in, say, the 
Executive Office of the President. Its mission would be to foresee the major 
problems upcoming in the next 5, 10, 20 and 50 years, assign priorities of 
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study and see that they are studied somewhere. Success would anticipate and 
forestall the need for much firefighting. For years there has been complaint 
that government agencies "react” to rather than actively anticipate problems. 
Systematic planning of research would anticipate problems, permit anticipatory 
adaptation, and the allocation of resources to research according to a value 
structure expressed in priorities. At relatively little expense, a great payoff 
would be obtained. I should like to give two actual cases in my own experience. 

About 15 years ago, at the Department of Commerce, it was foreseen that 
with the Common Market, changes in scale of production in favor of its countries 
would affect the competitive position of both the USA and countries within the 
market vis-a-vis each other . A case was chosen of refrigerators, where it was 
obvious that the Italians, having modernized their production lines, would 
submerge the French producers, displace American exports, and even export 
to the USA. It was possible 3 to 5 years before the dropping of the sword to 
foresee the situation and for the French and the Americans to decide either to 
renovate their own production lines or let the Italians take over . No studies 
were made, certainly in the American government, and probably not by the 
French because suddenly the sword did fall and they were pleading with the 
Common Market to give them time to adapt, but it was already too late. 

My second case is pollution. The scandalous accumulation of poisons 
in our waters, our air, our earth were certainly present and known 25 and 50 
years ago in the USA, and earlier in other countries. It is a neglect for which 
all are to blame, the experts and government officials more than others. Long 
range studies, publicized with skill and understanding, certainly would have 
placed us in a much better position than we are now mired in. 

Implications for researchers and Bankers . For researchers, the non- 
systematic structure of research complicates the problem of searching for D-new 
in the vast output of government, the universities, institutional studies and 
unattached scholars. For Bankers, it also complicates the problem of identifying 
and cataloging in conveniently retrievable form the D-new. 

I need not elaborate any more than I have already, except to say that here 
again the solution in my opinion is to persuade, cajole, compel the researcher 
to identify explicitly his original contributions to the human storehouse of data 
and concepts, and to move in the direction of a more systematized structure of 
research. There need not be a straightjacket, there need not be a stifling of 
creativity and imagination. The individual would still be free to work as he wished, 
certainly outside the government. But it would provide a frame of reference, a 
value structure opr essed in a scale of priorities, for adherence or departure. 

Why not ? Surely it is worth thinking about. 
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SYNOPSIS 

Four independent approaches to the formulation of a taxonomy 
of review publications and the subsequent development of criteria 
useful to their planning and evaluation are presented. These 
approaches are based on the type and degree of Intellectual 
processing applied, a transfer model, the purposes of users and 
producers, and their Innate dimensions. 

In recent years scholars from a number of disciplines have begun to urge the pro- 
duction of more and better review publications as a way of controlling an increased 
amount of data and information. These scholars recognize the utility of current 
efforts, particularly the use of those that involve computer-driven Information 
retrieval systems, in supplying access to this information. They point out however, 
that the simple provision of efficient access and retrieval of pertinent documents 
does not solve the problem. Users of these systems are merely presented with a 
number of documents or citations, some Containing the necessary information and 
some not. They must still carefully peruse these documents, recognize and extract 
the required information, and convert it to a form that can be absorbed and used. 

In some cases this effort taxes not only their patience but also their capability. 
An example of the latter is the case of the practitioner who is confronted with 
advanced mathematical formulae or theories or research data. True control and 
ultimate utilization can only be brought about through the processes of purposeful 
condensation and tailoring the information to the needs of particular audiences. 

To be useful, information must be of a form and quantity that can be absorbed by 
human beings. 

By themselves, retrieval systems cannot accomplish these things. They are unable 
to condense, analyze, interpret, synthesize or evaluate information, and they are 
unable to convert information into usable knowledge. Such transformations are 
commonly accomplished, however, through the process of reviewing. Reviews there- 
fore have a very basic, almost unique, role to play in the generation and in the 
ultimate utilization of knowledge. 
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One would think that in view of the importance of reviews, information scientists 
would be diligently studying their characteristics, developing a taxonomy, suggest- 
ing procedures for their preparation and evaluating and designing courses for 
training reviewers. Such is not the case. Reviews, reviewers, and reviewing have 
all been neglected by information scientists. 

In a recent literature survey covering the past ten years this author found that 
less than three dozen pertinent papers on the subjects of either reviews or re- 
viewing have been published in the English language. The list of these papers was 
circulated to a number of authorities who were able to add only three citations. 
Compare this to the several thousand papers on indexing that have been produced! 

Tb' dearth of scholarly studies on this important subject has prompted the author 
to share some observations and thoughts on alternative ways to distinguish types 
of reviews, to define their dimensions and to make a start toward developing 
planning and evaluation criteria. These measures are necessary to assure quality, 
to provide guidance to those preparing them, to establish bases for resource 
allocation and, finally to structure the field in such a way that developed 
techniques can be taught to others. From a scholarly standpoint these measures 
can provide a start in an area rich in opportunity. 4 

Three possible approaches to the formulation of a taxonomy of review publications 
and the possibility of subsequent development of criteria for design and evaluation 
will be considered; (1) the degree of kind of intellectual effort necessary 
for their preparation, (2) the purposes of their producers and consumers 9 (3) their 
inate dimensions, that is, their substance, characteristics and intellectual level. 
While all three approaches have their uses the last seems most promising for those 
interested in further scholarly development . 

The intent of this paper is to break ground not by providing a single unifying 
theory but by offering alternative conceptualizations. The approaches presented 
are general and are not intended to apply to any one specific subject field. 

Even though reviews preparer] for administrators are a relative rarity in science 
and technology, reviews for administrators are included since they are fairly 
common in education. Finally in keeping with the purpose of this paper, reviews 
are broadly defined. A review is considered to be a narrative presentation or 
reformulation of existing information on a topic derived from a variety of printed 
sources. 

Intellectual Processing 

Discussions of reviews often center about a somewhat simplistic polarization. 
Typically, in such discussions, mention will be made of the need for expert or 
critical reviews in a subject field of common interest and concern will be 
expressed about the unwillingness of experts to prepare them. 

The point may then be made that while there are plenty of reviews of the non- 
critical type published, particularly the bibliographic, this is not what is 
needed. Predictably, interest will then turn to the "bread and butter” issue 
of how experts can be remunerated or otherwise encouraged to do the necessary 
work. 
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The need for critical reviews is real and the remuneration issue is important. Yet 
the discussions are simplistic in that they assume there is only one "real" type of 
review, the critical, and presumably that the other forms are hardly worthy of the 
name. Completely overlooked are the many other types of reviews which may be pre- 
pared by persons with skills other than expert subject knowledge. 

These types differ in the kind and degree of intellectual effort necessary for their 
preparation. Clearly the lowest form is the bibliographic. A distinction, borrowed 
from the field of abstracting, might be made between the indicative bibliographic 
review, which is simply a bibliography in narrative form, and the informative. The 
latter may be considered to require greater "criticality" since significant or 
comparable data must be extracted from a variety of publications and presented. 

From these two we could proceed through reviews requiring greater effort such as 
the interpretive, the state-of-the-art, the evaluative and finally reach the true 
critical review perhaps written by the outstanding expert. Critical reviews survey 
entire fields or sub-fields, analyze and evaluate developments, synthesize the 
distilled results and suggest the direction the field should take. 

The various types of reviews can thus be considered to be points that can be located 
on a continuum based on the intellectual effort that has been applied to them as in 
Figure 1. 



FIGURE 1 

REVIEWS ON A CONTINUUM OF CRITICALITY 



TYPE OF REVIEW 


MORE CRITICA1 


EXPERT 

EVALUATIVE 

ANALYTICAL 


CRITICAL 


STATE-OF-THE-ART 


TOPICAL 


INTERPRETIVE 

POPULAR 


EXPLANATORY 


/ 

INFORMATIVE / 

INDICATIVE / 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC 



LESS CRITICAL 



As one proceeds up the scale the reviews become less literature oriented and more 
topic oriented and progressively more sophisticated in both the intellectual skills 
applied to them and the subject expertise Involved* 
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This structuring has several merits. It reveals to the scholar an "intellectual 
dimension" of reviews which may be capable of further development. It helps the 
designer to orient himself and, since he knows the type with which he is dealing, 
it provides some basis for achieving consistency. It helps the administrator to 
distinguish the variety and degree of skills necessary for preparation of different 
publications . 

Yet the structure is far from satisfying. For one thing, we m; 3 ht accept the fact 
that some reviews are "higher" and some "lower" in intellectual level. This 
assumption has qbvious validity in the case of the bibliographic versus the critical. 
Yet in the middle range one would be hard pressed to place the analytical, inter- 
pretive, or synthetic on a higher or lower point of the continuum. 

An alternative and perhaps more useful structure would be to consider types of 
reviews on a time scale relating to users’ information requirements. The scale 
would begin with the germination of an idea or the identification of a problem and 
end with public use of an adopted technique or technology. Early reviews would deal 
with literature designed to bring the problem into focus for administrators and 
legislators and to convince them to allocate resources. These reviews may range 
from simple administrative memoranda to formal research proposals or even to popular 
reviews appearing in the mass media. If commitments are made to research the 
problem, state-of-the-art reviews are prepared. As the work proceeds into the 
research phase there may be need for the methodological and analytical and the 
synthetic reviews. As the research phase ends and adoption begins there is again 
need for reviews to interpret the research in language understandable to adminis- 
trators. Following this second type of commitment, practitioners (teachers, 
engineers, etc.) require interpretations that allow them to use the results of 
research as developed techniques or technology. Finally, popular reviews might be 
prepared that enable the general population to appreciate the advantages and dis- 
advantages of what has been accomplished so they can support, reject or use it. 

Figure 2 provides an example of such a structure showing how different types of 
reviews are required for tasks necessary to the development of an innovation. 

Typical audiences are also indicated. Because of space limitations only five types 
of reviews are shown, and there are, of course, many more. It should also be 
recognized that not all tasks and phases are listed, for example a development phase 
and a maintenance task might also be included. 

This developmental model with variations, "loops", and fill-ins has been found useful 
by those interested in "technology transfer" beyond the research phase. Various 
types of reviews have always been used within the research stage, interestingly 
enough in a less systematic way than by those who plan the transfer of techniques 
and technology. 

Both of the foregoing models, the critical and the developmental, suffer from an 
Important defect. They only describe one review dimension. They do not reveal 
characteristics of reviews other than the intellectual. Yet it is from user require- 
ments in an additional dimension, requirements that reviews be timely, comprehensive, 
authoritative, readable and so on that those charged with specific planning or 
preparation derive some of their most important criteria. Something must be added 
to these models. 
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Perhaps Insights Into other dimensions and further specification of the Intellec- 
tual dimension can be arrived at by examining users, purposes In consulting or 
reading reviews. If we knew their goals perhaps we can design vehicles to reach 
them. 

Purpose of the User 



From a review of the deductions of previous authors If and the little empirical 
evidence available, it would seem that reviews perform four major functions. These 
functions are nimilar to those afforded by: (1) textbooks (2) alerting services 

or current bibliographies (3) reference books and "finding devices” and (4) in- 
spirational works. 

The textbook function accommodates those who need to achieve an understanding of an 
aspect of their own field with which they have limited familiarity. Similarly it 
accommodates those who need orientation In a new or peripheral field. 

As there are a variety of textbooks available on a single topic, designed for 
different audiences, so there are a variety of reviews that perform the same 
function. Some translate from one technical language to another. Others Interpret 
material at a popular level. In these ways, reviews provide a means to achieve 
understanding regardless of the nature of the original material. On this point, 
Scott Adams noting the institutionalisation of this effort In medicine, made the 
interesting observation that in medicine, the Advances characterize the research 
level. Yearbooks the practice level, and reviews of the Scientific Monthly type 
the popular level. If 

Reviews are not only used to aid In understanding new or peripheral areas or 
material on a different technical level. They may also be utilised In the same 
way a student will use a variety of textbooks, that is, to "see” difficult 
material from a different angle or to make it "sink-in." 

In all these ways reviews serve those who are not able or do not have the time to 
perform the Intellectual processing necessary to make original papers usable for 
their purposes. 

A second Important function is the current bibliographic. Users, whether they be 
practitioners, researchers or teachers must maintain current awareness in their 
field If they are not to become "obsolescent.” In some cases, particularly with 
researchers, they must have assurance that they have not missed recent significant 
works In the course of their regular reading. When reviews are used to serve 
these purposes they fulfill the same functions as alerting services or current 
bibliographies although they more often go beyond the mer'i provision of references 
and often supply actual information sufficient to make further consultation of the 
literature unnecessary. There is some evidence that this continuing education or 
current awareness function is the most important one served by reviews. 

Indexing and abstracting services, data compilations, directories, etc. provide 
data, information or reference. Reviews are often used for the same purposes. It 
is true that the review will often provide information in a more timely way or in 
a context that includes caveats, suggestions or alternatives. Despite this the 
basic purpose of use is for reference. 
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Finally, these publications may be used as a source of Inspiration, a way of 
maintaining flagging Interest, of stimulating work in new directions. They are 
a source of new Ideas and a "creative bed" for their development. 

Actual data on users' purposes in reading or consulting reviews la sparse. Usually 
they can be found only In bits and pieces within broader user requirement studies* 

Recently, however, two research studies 3/* d/ have appeared that provide relatively 
comprehensive data on purposes servsd by , two specific review publications* 

Using both a critical incident technique and a structured questionnaire to study the 
Annual Review of Information Science and Technology (AR1ST) Carlos Cuadre arrived 
at results that tend to confirm the validity of the four categories. At the same 
time he provides dsta on relative use within esch category* 5/ Some of his re- 
sults are presented in Table 1 where they era rearranged to show how the categories 
he discovers "fit" into the four described above. 

Percent of Readare Finding AR1ST Useful 
in Serving Verloua Goals 



Category and Goal Percent 

Textbook 

Learning about an area not in reader's specialty 22 

Current bibliographic 

Keeping up with own area 33 

Keeping up with peripheral area 35 

Reading the original literature more selectively 15 

Reference 

Checking on particular project 19 

Checking on Individuals 5 

Inspirational 

Identifying areas that require further research 14 

Allocating R4D funds 2 

Other 4 

Table 1 



Similarly when the critical incident technique wee used reeponsee were highest in 

tha kaaplng currant and reference areas and in responses related to learning* ! 

Another investigator, Linda Hai'rie, found that the major purposes of use of ( 

another review publication (the readership of the Review of Educational Research) 

were eleo for learning, keeping current end reference* 4/ In this structured ' 

study aha included an additional category for "to make eure 1 hadn't missed im- 
portant literature*" This category demonetrataa another eepect of the current 
bibliography approach emphasising appropriate selectivity end comprahana Ivans ae 
rather than currency* 
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If it is difficult to find data on tha purposes of the user, it ia almoat 
impossible to find them on the purposes of the producer Two years ago in 
"breaking ground" for another project, the author surveyed 20 directors of 
information centers* The directors were asked in a vary open-ended way to 
indicate their purposes in producing a total of 200 review papers* Reaponaes 
seemed to fall naturally Into five tenoral claaaea: one literature oriented and 

four topic oriented. They are tabulated in Table 2* 



These replies do not relicts to e particular type of review aa in the caae of tha 
periodic type in tht Cuedre and Harris atudlaa since tha dlt<?ctore were free to 
produce any type of review thny wished including tha par iodic* 

The reaulta are probably ekettd since tha centers were at that time only recently 
organised so that one would expact an over-emphasis on bibliographic reviews while 
a "data bate" vie being established* fewer topical end critical reviews would be 
expected in information center;* then in other canters* 

Yet the uaara end producers do show considerable correspondence in their purposes* 
Aid to tha user in using literature la composed of such replies as "update tha 
user," "update a publication," "provide a comprehensive compilation*" It corres- 
ponds rather strongly to tha reference and currant bibliography approach* 

"Anelyala and synthesis" relates to the textbook approach as doss "eld in putting 
raaaarch into practice," since they ail involve teaching or the preliminaries 
thereto* Tha "educate end stimulate" purpose flnde ita counterpart in tha textbook 
and inspirational types of use* 

It la certainly encouraging to find that the purposes of theae publications a a am 
to match tha purpoeee of their uaara* Thus, if a practitioner naada to have a 
summation of roaaarch translated into language ha can understand (textbook 
approach), it la aaaantlal that producers match thla requirement. If a community 
of reeeerchere flnde it necessary to keep currant in a field peripheral to their 
own (currant bibliography approach), it la well that producara fill thl* need* 

Tha categorisation proposed thus provides general criteria for whether a type of 
review la to bo produced* It oloo provides some guidance for the monitor of 
review programs and a starting point for the atudont of reviews* The categorisa- 
tion oloo glvco the administrator a tool for structuring the requirements of the 
marketplace and possible for devlelng strategies* 



Producers Purpose in Publishing Reviews 



Category 

Aid user to use the literature 



Percent cf responses 



Provide onalyolo and evaluation 
Aid in putting research into practice 



32 



Educate and stimulate 



6 



Answer repetitive inquiries 



4 



Table 2 
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Yet the model is not quite satisfactory to the student of reviews. The student 
needs a way of analysing their finer structure and of quantifying review parameters 
and user needs In order to formulate and test hypotheses. The review designer 
obviously does not need the detail required by the scholar yet he does have a need 
for finer detail than has been provided so far. 

The following section is devoted to how this can be done; how criteria for planning 
and evaluating reviews can be formed from three review dimensions : intellectual 

content, characteristics and substance. It will be shown how selection of criteria 
for design and subsequent evaluation takes place through consideration of user 
requirements In these areas and how specification and quantification of these 
criteria may be accomplished in some cases. Scholars will find Implicit in the 
discussions suggestions for further study. 

Dimensions and Criteria 



In 1959 Isabella Leltch characterized reviews as being of seven types: the peri- 

odical review, the occasional, the analytical, those that review data, those that 
review concepts, the interpretive and the creative. ]_/ The periodical is dis- 
tinguished by Its limited and regular time coverage, usually restricted to a year. 
The occasional review is not distinguished by time but by the expertise or 
authoritativeness of the writer. It Is Intended to be selective and not compre- 
hensive. The analytical review was taken in part to be an "... inquiry Into the 
deductions that may be drawn from an accumulation of results treated as a new 
whole." 8/ Data and concept reviews were obviously distinguished by the things 
they reviewed. By interpretive review, Leitch did not intend to describe one that 
translated data or theory Into terms understandable to the reader but rather 
referred to the interpretation and deduction necessary on the part of the writer. 
The creative review possibly corresponds in part to the synthetic "... the highest 
and rarest which takes data from more than one field and shows that they are 
related and what the relation is." 9/ Here she was writing of the generation of 
new hypotheses and not merely of putting a piece of research in Its context. 

It is not important at this point that we agree on the definitions and formulat Ions 
proposed by Leltch. At a future date we can come to an agreement on the meaning 
of "analysis," "synthesis," "interpretation" and so on. What is important is to 
see that she was really describing reviews across three dimensions. One dimension 
is the type and degree of intellectual processing that has been brought to bear. 

Hie resulting content constitutes an intellectual dimension. This dimension 
Includes the condensation and transformation that has been applied to information 
or data to convert it into a form useful to a particular audience or discipline. 
Some reviews are almost lacking in this dimension in that they merely dean Ibe or 
give references to the material they cover. 

Others are rich in that they not only Survey the field, identify the * ■ * r and 
pinpoint the significant, but they actually create new knowledge by l« .ult.lng 
new hypotheses. 
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A second dimension is apparent in her description of periodic reviews and 
occasional reviews where characteristics such as timeliness* periodicity and 
selectivity are mentioned. This describes a second dimension* the characteristic 
dimension. Substance and other content constitutes the third dimension and in the 
above case it is represented by data and concept. 

Since 1959, there have been other attempts to describe types of reviews. On 
occasion, new types have been uncovered. More often other names are provided for 
what is really the same concept or new characteristics are announced. Despite 
this* what we really find in these descriptions are really combinations and re* 
formulations of and discoveries within the three dimensions. 

To give one of many examples* in 1961 Scott Adams described the Jahresberichte 
or discipline review as "... a comprehensive, descriptive record of annual 
contributions... not created to be critical or evaluative but to provide a 
systematized running record, year by year, of the contributions made within the 
disciplines." 10/ Here we can see parts of all three dimensions identified and 
then combined to conceptualize an important type of review - and all in one simple 
statement! 

There are other indications of the validity and usefulness of these three dimensions. 
For one thing the few studies that have been published tend to group data according 
to the above categories. Menzel, 11 / for example, provides a table in which he 
groups the responses according to characteristics and intellectual content. Cuadra 
includes a table where percent of use is given for substance. 12 / Also it should 
be pointed out that the dimensions coincide with the major universal facets pro- 
posed by many information scientists, namely substance, process and property. 

While additional facets are often advanced depending on the discipline, these 
three are usually proposed as the coordinates or dimensions by which any concept 
can be described or analyzed. 

As discussed above, if we consider the various ways by which reviews have been 
designated, ve find that they are merely expressions of one or more aspects of the 
three dimensions. The following table illustrates this point. 
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Dimension 

A, Intellectual content 



B, Characteristic 



C* Subatance and Content 



Types of Reviews 

Common Designations of Reviews 
Evaluative 
Analytical 
Interpretive 
Bibliographic 
Critical 
Creative 
Comprehens i ve 
Periodic 
Authoritative 
Popular 
Occasional 
Current 

Substantive designation 



Data reviews 



Review of concepts 
Methodological 



Interdisciplinary 



Table 3 



Aa daacrlbad previously, 
ea daalgn and avaluatlon 
ba Hated aa illustrated 



thM* daelgnatlona contain tha fact ora that >ay be uaad 

for * th,y c “ n ba UMd ln thl “ th «r 
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Specification of Dimensions to Form First Level Criteria 



Intellectual content 


Characteristics 


Substance 


Analysis 


Authoritativeness 


Data 


Pin-pointing significant 


Comprehensiveness 


Theory 


Discovering shortcomings 


Currency 


Methodology 


Discovering irends and 
patterns 


Periodicity 


Ideas 


Synthesis 


Degree of compression 


Citations 


Evaluation 


Readability 


Interdisciplinary 


Interpretation 


Ease of Use 


subj ect 
Substantive 


Table 4 


designation 



Hie items listed within each dimension may now be considered to be first-level 
criteria* This transformation of dimensions into criteria is a normal progression. 
Of course, to be considered as true criteria they must be progressively specified 
and ultimately quantified. Even in the form presented, hov?ever, they become a 
shopping list useful in the planning and evaluation of the publications. Figure 3 
shows how this may be done. 

Here, the users* requirements which may be rather amorphous originally are first 
defined and specified as first-level criteria within all three dimensions. Thus, 
a general request for information on audio-visual methods in education would be 
more substantively defined. The other two dimensions would also be specified. 

Within the intellectual dimension users may or may not require that tbi material 
be interpreted or evaluated. In the characteristic dimension, they may require 
periodic updating on the latest developments in ti,3 field or the potential audience 
may be composed mostly of practitioners so that readability may be important. 

Given these requirements, an information analysis center may decide to produce a 
review for the target audience. The Bame crituria (in this case readability, 
currency, etc.) that were derived from an analysis of user needs may now be used 
in the design of the review. Later evaluation would then consist of measuring the 
characteristics of the resulting publication against user criteria. 

Evaluation criteria developed in recent studies of user requirements may appear to 
differ from those presented here. Impact and some effectiveness studios seemingly 
deal in an entirely different coin than that of timeliness, currency and so on. A 
typical measure of merit in these studies would be that the user's rending of the 
review did or did not result in an effort to obtain publications that were cited* 13/ 
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Such measures are useful and necessary but are preparatory to the development of • 
the criteria listed here. To Include Impact studies this can be shown as In 
Figure 4 by titling the user circle "User State A" and adding another circle for 
"User State B." This state is arrived at as a result c? the user having read the 
review. In the case where ultimate effectiveness, e.g. resulting innovations, 
changes of direction of research projects and so on are considered, an additional 
circle would have to be drawn for "goal achievement ."(Figure 4) 

As in all good system work the development of criteria would be a backward 
progression from the terminal point. Thus a group of users may not attempt to 
obtain publications cited in a review they have read. In order to either evaluate 
or design this symptomatic measure must be translated back into the fundaiaental 
criteria. That is, it would have to be determined that the review was not current 
or comprehensive enough or that the format and style discouraged the reader from 
thoroughly examining the publication. 

In addition to design criteria, there are a large group of "producers' criteria" 
which are outside the scope of this paper. These cannot be considered to be other 
forms or alternative groupings of the design criteria. They are mostly management 
criteria derived from the objectives of the producer's organization, its resources 
and the constraints imposed on it. Additional criteria are derived from the 
literature environment, mostly the quantity and quality of existing publications 
and potential duplication or near duplication. Therefore, the decision to produce 
a review and the selection and emphasis placed on particular design criteria are 
actually derived from a variety of sources and not just user requirements. This 
is illustrated in Figure 5. 

Criteria from the various sources interact. To illustrate, the need for a current 
evaluation of a particular topic may have been expressed within a subarea of 
education, and an information center may have received a number of reference 
questions on that topic. In deciding whether to publish the review the manager 
may consider that he does not have a staff member who is expert enough to prepare 
an evaluative review, nor can he find an outside specialist to do the work. 

Despite this he may judge that the topic is so significant and the amount of 
literature so large that, using less specialized personnel. will ‘publish a non- 
evaluative review emphasizing currency and comprehensiveness. He notes that this 
product will be of some immediate use and that, if the bibliographic spade work is 
done, an outside specialist may be more willing to produce a review. Here we have 
an interaction between user requirements, resources and constraints resulting in 
the selection of design criteria. 

Returning to Figure 2 one can see then that in a judgment of this particular 
publication a reasonable selection of criteria would include its comprehensiveness 
and currency but not the degree of evaluation exercised. The director ot manager 
can possibly be criticized for not electing to produce an evaluative review. The 
publication itself, however, should not be criticized for being insufficiently 
evaluative since this feature was not selected as a planning criteria. 

The foregoing merely provides a structure and a shopping list of dealgn and first- 
level evaluation criteria that may be used in planning and evaluating reviews. 
Designers and evaluators need more. 
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Review Publications 

Opportunities do exist for asking the list of criteria more complete, for defining 
and specifying them and, at least within the two non-substantive dimensions, for 
quantifying them. 

Benjamin S. Bloom's Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, Handbook I; Cognitive 
DoaainlA/ provides definitions for most of the criteria included in the intellectual 
dimension* Definitions useful to our purposes are provided for terms such as 
analysis, synthesis, interpretation, translation and others. Also an additional 
level of specification is provided for each category. For example, "analysis" is 
defined and divided into three categories (analysis of elements, relationships and 
organizational principles). This is not to say that these divisions should 
necessarily be accepted as they stand. For illustration an indication of an 
alternative type of division is included under "analysis" in Table 4* 

There are, of course, alternative models which might be used. J. P. Guilford’s 
familiar "structure-of-the-intellect" model is an excellent possibility . 15/ 

This model has been used in the field of classification in connection with the 
development of "relational operators" where Farradane basis the basic mental 
processes he adopts on Guilford's findings >16/ Guilford himself incidentally took 
some issue with the Bloom taxonomy which he felt contained "an enormous amount of 
redundancy" in four of six major categories . 17/ 

The characteristic dimension provides ready opportunity not only for specification 
but also for quantification. Rather sophisticated indexes of readability that 
involve sentence structure, content, number of syllables and word length have been 
developed and tested. 18/ 

Attempts have been made to measure currency. A useful way to judge the currency of 
a publication is simply to consult experts to determine whether recent published 
studies are included or whether undue reliance was placed on older or even out-of- 
date publications. This, of course, tells little about the objective age of the 
material included in the review. Some quantification can be achieved through 
tabulating the age of the citations in current bibliographies and comparing them 
with the average age of material included in the review. Similarly, "half-life" 
studies have been conducted in many fields and subfields. They provide a way of 
comparing the age of material within a publication with those in the discipline in 
which its topic falls. 

Another opportunity for quantification of characteristic criteria may come about 
through compression ratios mentioned by Herringl9/ and Cottrell . 20 / Cottrell 
proposes the use of a compression ratio (reference pages /state-of-the-art pages) 
as an evaluation criteria. Herring proposes a similar measure. With reviews of 
the bibliographic type, recall/precision types of tests might provide a measure of 
merit although it would be difficult to "fix" the universe from which the publica- 
tions were drawn. 

The most difficult dimension to specify is the tmbstantive. As suggested 
previously, evaluation in this area may best be left to the subject specialist. 

Yet even here there are opportunities to develop criteria for design and evaluation. 
While little can be done to specify actual substance, close criteria and even 
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specification can be established for format, and statements can be made that alterna- 
tive solutions to the problem will be included as will appropriate cautions, caveats 
and constraints. A number of guides have appeared for authors of annual review 
chapters, review journals and government-sponsored publications that contain 
specifications for simple content. There are also guidelines for referees that 
contain criteria for evaluation. These guidelines which are a principal vehicle 
for presenting authors with all design criteria can be Improved as knowledge of 
reviews grows. 



Four independent approaches to the formulation of a taxonomy of review publications 
and the consequent development of criteria useful to their planning and evaluation 
have been presented. One approach considered reviews on a continuum of criticality 
ranging from the bibliographic review through the interpretive to the critical. 
Another considered types of reviews as information requirements necessary to the 
development of innovations or the solution of problems. A third alternative 
characterized reviews according to the purpose of the producers and the consumers. 

A final approach showed how criteria may be derived from (1) the type of 
Intellectual processing applied to the preparation of the review (2) its 
characteristics (readability, currency, etc.) and (3) its substance. It was 
shown how evaluation criteria may be developed through the specification of review 
dimensions . 

Regardless which approach is taken, the process of evaluation is based mainly on 
the "match" between user requirements and review characteristics. This is made 
possible by conceptualizing them in the same way. 

An underlying aim of this paper has been to initiate and encourage the development 
of reviewing as a field in its own right. While each of the four approaches has 
its special usefulness, the last mentioned seems to offer the most promise for the 
academic development of the field. From this standpoint efforts should be first 
directed toward definition of the intellectual processing that takes place in 
review preparation and requirements for this processing. The works of Guilford 
and Bloom offer a starting point in this regard. 

It is hoped that interested persons will be encouraged to begin work in this area 
so unexplored yet so rich in opportunity. 
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1BHXNKXN0 IN CLASSIFIED OCNCRPT COORDINATION INDBXINO 



S.SiraJul Husain 

(Regional leeearoh Laboratory, Hyderabad-9, India) 



SYNOPSIS 

A "Class if ied-Co no apt-Coordination" Modal baa 
baan built by firat napping a olaaaifioatory 
pi a of a Subject Ad than by treating the 
olaeeifiad isolates, after assigning an ordinal 
notation, aa independent aenantio entitiee for 
free coordination, aooording to a predeaigned 
algoritba of fundamental oategoriee for index* 
ing and ratriOTal operatione. 

The invention of "abeel" by any etendard baa been Ad will 
remain to be a major breakthrough in iaparting a tremendoua 
aooeleration to the induatrial and teohnologieel advanoeaent of 
all tinea. In the field of organisation of knowledge the dis- 
covery of Faoete in a subject field has el a been an equally 
great breakthrough. Ever ainoe the evolution of the oonoept of 
faoet and its moat explioit application by RAganathan, there 
has been a growing interest in shifting from the purely enumera- 
tive to freely f Meted classification schemes. The Categories 
(faeeta) aooording to Viokery (3) are real and important fea- 
ture of the subject matter we index. He further reaffirms ( 4 ), 

"At the very least it (fMet analysis ) has the virtue of being 
an explioit technique that can be deeoribed, ooaounioated, 
taught , analysed, oritieiaed, amended and improved. It is not 
left to unoomsunioable and inconsistent intuition. This is the 
ohief reason why the teohnique merits attention." 

Another eignlfieent breakthrough in the field of indexing 
has been the "Concept Coordination" teohnique ehioh, using ce^ 
tain constraints, triee to tramend the traditional subject 
boundaries and the rigid barriers of elaeclfication practices. 

The technique essMtially works by identifying "Concepts" in 
a Abject or aubjeete as independent aenantio entities, to be coon- 
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dinted la several combinations, within or without a framework 
of syntactical oonatrainta like "Bole Indicators". 

Yet Mother greatly important breakthrough bu been the 
propounding of the Vuadanatal Categories , eaalogoue broadly 
to the role lndleatorat for the foraulation of an algorltha for 
coat r lying a an at helpfully unequivocal eyotaetleal aequeaoe in 
the indexing elenenta — the coneepte — of a subjeot matter. 

The lapaet of the above three diaooverlen on the orgaalsa- 
tion of micro-interdieoipllnary literature hae been profound, 
auoh that we have two very distinct and well eetabliahed index- 
ing aodela available to usi one, the freely-faceted aodelf two, 
the concept-coordination nodal. The freely-faceted nodal pro- 
oeeda by a minute, olaeaified scheduling of all the subjects 
manifeated in the literature to be indexed, with the ultlaate 
object of dlaplagrlag a olaeaified order both in the docuaeat 
file and in the index. The indexing elMente being tied up 
with the elaaeified aehedule of individual subjects, the ulti- 
mate olaes number obtained is therefore not only checkered but 
olao tends to be unwleldily long. The Concept Coordination 
model on the other hand is a bold departure froa a formal 
classification scheme and thrives on the eventual ooablaatioa 
of the detached indexing elements of a subjeot matter. Though 
the system provides varying degrees of specif ioity in indexing, 
and very largo possibilities of oross indexing, it woefully 
lacks the oapaclty to display a olaeaified sequence either in 
the document file or the index itself. 

An efficient model for indexing therefore should necessa- 
rily possess the following basic features t (1) the indexing 
elesnts should cone froa a olassificatory plM, (11) they 
should behave like highly independent entities for freo coordi- 
nation, (ill) the coordination should be a linear sequenee 
offering a helpful order in the indexing eleamits, and thus, 
finally, (iv) when translated into notation, should result in 
a compact, diatinot and elegant olass number. 

An exploration into auoh a theoretical aodel offers Mple 
soope for researoh in the following areast 

1) . The nature and pattern of growth of knowledge and 

the interaction among Its branches. 

2) . The nature and soope of faeets and faoet-analysis 

of a subject. 

3) . The treatment of a multitude of Isolates emerging 

from interacting subjects, but Irrevocably bound 

with the core-subjeet for indexing. 
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4) * The treatment of subject isolates emerging froa 

certain subject-facets themselves due to their 
probable seainal overlapping. 

5) . The claaaified scheduling of interacting subjects) 

the advantages or disadvmtagos in indexing. 

6) . The role of fundamental categories at the st^e 

of designing a oleosif icatory schedule under each 
subject-facet. 

7) . The eoope of the fundamental categories, how general 

these should be without being elusive and vague . 

8) . The optiaal sequence in the fundmcental categories. 

9) . Potation. 

The need for research has been, from the beginning, pointed 
out by Rang ana than. He Bays, "Even without waiting for all 
thase models to get outmoded, it ie open to pure models"(6). 
Considering the weakness of the present position in the informa- 
tion retrieval ayateas, Farradane, with concern, sake, "Despite 
the many suggestions Bade, the variety of sy stairs developed 

has there emerged any understanding of the baeic facte 

on shich one can rely and build? Has there been any coherent 
substantiated theory (available)?"(7). 

The Model) As a result of research conducted in the above areas 
at the Operations Research and Technical Information Division, 
Regional Research Laboratory, Hyderabad (India), it hae been' 
possible to enrolve a " Classified-Concept -Coor di nation " model 
for indexing. The model offered here embodies certain impor- 
tant constraints along with those which essentially belong to 
the freely-faceted and the Concept-Coordination models. 

1. Universe of knowledge is a dynmnic continuum and so are the 
various constituent subjects. 

2. A subject can best be identified, demarcated and divided 
by the facets included in it. 

3. There are as many facets in a subject as there are number 
of characteristics applied for the analysis of the subjeot. 

4. Each facet of a subject is composed of a system of iso- 
lates at various levels, from general to specific, etc. 

3. The subject facets and the respective ieolatee can be 
arranged in a classifioatory plan on the basis of pystem of 
inclusion, genera and species, pert and whole, etc., or Barely 
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by enumeration, as tba cast may be . 

6. Two or more facets of a subject need not be absolutely 
mutually exclusive i they nay have certain portions of their 
areas overlapping with each other* thus giving rine to isola- 
tes, which either conceptually or by the usage, are eonnon to 
two or more than two facete, and probably to an alien subjeot 
too. 

7* There is no benefit in classifying the interacting, alien 
subjects, aid constructing elaborate facet-isolate schedules 
for each of them. It is, however, of definite advantage to 
treat the alien isolates aa free tallies. Thus, all the iso- 
lates belonging to the alien subjects, and aoae of the aubject- 
isolates belonging to the common areas of aubject-faceta put 
together, can be taken to constitute a "Common-facet" compris- 
[ ing the "Common-Iaolates". 

8. The index as well aa the document file should nseessarlly 
display a classified order. 

9. An algorithm for indexing and retrieval can be most 
effectively devised by the conscious use of certain Fundamental 
Categories which should necessarily be of general nature to 
encompass the highly probabilistic functional roles of the 
concepts — Isolates — specifying a subject matter. 

b 

! 10. The number of fundamental categories and their respective 

t positioning in the indexing and retrieval algorithn should be 

in accordance with the complexity of a particular subject field. 
{ The general guiding principle being to descend from the pheno- 

aentel level near to the seminal level. 

\ 11. Identification of subject isolates — eoaoepta — as pre- 

\ conceived manifestations of one or the other of the fundamental 

categories at the stage of mapping of the claeeificatory plan 
itself ia undesirable and it only induo ee rigidity and unhelp- 
fulness in indexing and retrieval operations. 

12. Only a linear sequencing of the subjeot isolates is feasi- 
ble in praotice. Occasionally, more than one linear sequencing, 
| if required, increases the recall factor. 

1 13. All aubjeot-faceta and subject-isolates can be assigned 

| an ordinal value, fros a heirarchical eye tea of notation, 

\ either alphabetical or alphanuaeral. 
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14. Ihe coanon-iaoletee can be aaaignad a purely aequential, 
non-ordinal, arbitrary notation, again alphabetical or alpha- 
nunaral. 

15* The coaon-ieolatee ara nacaaaarily arranged in a purely 
alpbabatioal eequance owing to their inherent arbitrary oharaotar. 

16. Iba eubject-facete and tba eubject-iaolatee ara arranged la 
a claeelfied eequence. 

17 • Tba wibjeot-faeete, tba aubj aot-iaolatea and tba eonaon- 
ieolatea on all fora a aingla ayatea of eoaoapta - a tbaaauxua - 
arranged alphabet lo ally lor tba purpoee of free coordination in 
any aauacr for expreeeing the thought content of a doeuaant, 
irraapeotiee of their elaaaiHed poaition ad tba oorreapondiag 
ordinal value in tba aobedula. 

Tarainologyt 

Main eubjeeti A aubject or a group of subjeote, in which index- 
ing ia required, eonetitutee a naln aubject or a core aubject. 

facet! The totality of the laolatea on the baaia of a aingla 
train of ehnraetexlatie la a faoet, in the idea and the verbal 

plana a. 

leolate (Idaa)t in idea belonging to a facet. In aaaociation 
with a baale olaaa, it oraatea a elaae of aadlar extenaioa than 
the baaie olaaa. 

In tba elaaeifled-eoneept-coordlaat ion ay atom iaolatae are 
eoneldered aa eynonyae of kaywox&a, deaerlptora, eoneapta. 

Fundamental oategoxyt Cone apt a of high generality and wide 
application, fabricated by the mind with direct or indlreet 
reference to the experiential world, and eaployed by the nlnd 
in the interpolation of that world. 

Sxaaplet ia a practical example, a eoapoaite aubject field eoa- 
prieing Operatione Beeeareh, Induatrlal Reeearch Manage- 
■ant and Statiatlea, baa bean conai dared baeauaa the literature 
in thia field ia not only of apeeialiaad kind but alao it ia 
probably tba beat axanpla of an intardiaolplinary aubjaot. 

Subject inalyaiat Iba aubjaot etudy, for the purpoee of facet- 
analyala and ieolate-analyeia, waa confected 
from two anglaa. One, a thorough atudy of etaadard booka, aono- 
grapba, eeainar prooeedinge, ate. waa nate) eharactariatioa for 
faeat-analyaia wara identified, and under eaoh facet the aubject 
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isolates were separated. Two, from journals and periodicals, the 
literature trend was studied, and facets and Isolates were identi- 
fied and collected as above. Thin dual approach afforded a better 
understanding and consistency in driving at the characteristics, 
the consequent facets, and the resultant isolates. 

The first kind of subject analysis provided, apart from the 
subject-facets and isolates, certain other isolates wtaich were 
found to be conuon to two or more than two faoets and thus were 
general in scope of their meaning and application. Some of these 
gensral isolates could be plaoed at a position just above the res- 
pective facets in the class if icatozy plan, itoile some others being 
much more general in scope were dubbed together as the coamon 
isolates. Also, the second kind of subject analysis resulted, in 
addition to the subject-faoeta and isolates, a host of such iso- 
lates which did not obviously belong to the aaia subject field. 

All these isolates, actually emerging fron alien subjects and 
tied up with the main subject matter, end the above coamon- 
isolates were pooled together under a common faoet. The common- 
isolates, in this case, belonged to several subjects like cheais- 
try, economics, humanities, computer and chemical engineering, as 
also, there were proper names of persons and placea, and tech- 
niques(Pigure 1 and Figure »). 

Notationi Tha claaaified aub j ect-f scats snd isolates were aeeigned 
an essentially hierarchical, slphabstiosl notation, 
using capital as wall as smell lettere in combination. Using 
this notation for thie particular example, it wae observed that 
not only the base provided by the Aa-Za length wae sufficient but 
also all interpolations and extensions, in the sub-divleione, 
received an aecurata or nearly aoourate ordinal value in the cla- 
ssified perspective. 

The commoa-isolates, on the basis of their total strength 
and further probable additions, were all assigned a single, arbi- 
trarily sequential, non-ordinal, two-digital, small-letter nota- 
tion, aa to zz, each symbol being enclosed in parentheses. 

Schedule! The subject-facets and -isolates with their respective 
notation assigned, and arranged in their olasslfied 
sequence, constituted the claaaified schedule. This schedule 
formed a basis for evaluation and development of the Classified- 
Concept-Coordination (CCC) system (Figure 2). 

Thesaurus! The subject-facets, the aubject-ieolatee and all the 
common-isolates, with their reepeotive notation assi- 
gned, and arranged in a tingle alphabetical sequenoe, constituted 
the thesaurus. This thsssurus wae tha main machinery for index- 
ing and retrieval purposes. 
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Fundamental categorical Froiu an examination of a large cross— 

section of tha literatura appearing in 
the field, it was found adequate to uae four fundanental categor- 
ies in the following sequenoe, namely. 

Main subjects The overall, broad subject under idiidi a search 
wa a noat likely to ,be nade. 

Focus of study > Spacifle subject of interest, which was sore 

oftan found to be an extension of tha aain sub- 
ject . 

Mean at Methodology, technique, procedure, tool or equip- 

ment enployed. 



Conditional Tha conditions under which the study is perfomsd. 



Any possible attributive isolates with respect to any of the 
fundamental categories, were placed at the immediately right side 
of the fundamental category to be qualified. 



Connecting symbols i There was practically no need for any connect- 
ing symbols between any two fundamental cate- 
gories, as each notation for an isolate began with either a 
capital letter or a parenthesis, except when a certain intermediate 
fundamental category was not manifested occasionally, it was 
marked by a hyphen , end when an intermediate isolate started with 
the same notation, its first capital letter was dropped and a 
point was used in its place, for brevity. 



Indexing and Retrieval Strategy t A document was soanned for the 

concepts that describe the sub- 
ject matter completely. Each concept was searchad in the thesau- 
rus for its notational value. The concepts wars fittad into the 
fundamental category algorithm, and then their respective nota- 
tions wars substituted. That formed the class number for the 
document. Sometimes depending on the complexity of the eubjeot 
matter and probabla alternative search approachas, a document 
was assigned alternative class numbers by means of auit^le com- 
binations of tha search elements — the conoepts. The documents 
aa well as the catalogue cards were filed separately in a classi- 
fied sequenoe. 



Similar procedure was employed for retrieval. A quarry wss 
analysed into its ooncepts and their notational vaLues wars noted 
from the thesaurus, and substituted in the fundhmental-category 
algorithm. The resulting class number (or numbers) wss matched 
with the catalogue and the retrieval was sffsotsd. 
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SYNOPSIS 

A description of Identifiers Is presented and their significance Is set 
forth* Current practice In managing these terms in several large 
United States Information agencies Is outlined, including the use of 
standards and guidelines* These measures are designed to minimise ef- 
fort In handling them and to Increase their usefulness. Available 
statistics on their use are provided* 



The value of specificity In Indexing has long been recognised. A common rule In 
many Indexing systems Is to use terms that are as specific as the document or sub- 
ject they represent. It Is commonly accepted that proper use of such terms will 
reduce the number of nonrelevant documents retrieved when conducting searches. 

The purpose of this paper Is to describe what Is perhaps the most specific type of 
term that can be used In language-oriented systems. Although literature about these 
terms Is practically non-existent. In many systems they are called Identifiers. Their 
current status will be described and It will also be shown how they may be managed 
so as to Increase their effectiveness and at the same time to minimise effort ex- 
pended In handling them. 

Identifiers are terms of a specialised nature, almost always proper names, which 
tend to uniquely describe their subject. Identifiers are used to represent organi- 
zations, acronyms, coined terminology, equipment and so on. They are not usually 
subject to lexicographic analysis, structured or entered Into the thesaurus ItBelf 
until, as sometimes happens, they become descriptors. These terms together with 
descriptors and Identifiers constitute the three basic types used In Indexing report 
literature In many systems. 

The designation "open-ended terms" has been coined to describe candidate descriptors, 
candidate Identifiers and miscellaneous terms which have not been subjected to lexi- 
cographic analysis or structuring. They occur simply because the Indexer does not 
have the time to structure them, or feels that the procedure Is unwarranted or that 
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the decision la premature. Yet he feela that It la necaaaary that the ten be made 
Immediately available for indexing and aearch. The indexer uaea it but doea not in- 
clude the open-ended ten in the theaaurua pending further analysla. 

Although some former identifiers may be included, thesauri are composed of descriptors. 
Descriptors are terms representing generic concepts vhlch have been structured by pro- 
viding reference to narrower terms or lower generic classes, broader terms or higher 
generic classes, related terms, synonyms and near synonyms. Scope notes are often 
included with the term in the thesaurus proper, and definitions are often separately 
maintained. 

Identifiers, like open-ended terms, are usually excluded from the thesaurus but for 
somewhat different reasons. They are large in number and, because of their specifi- 
city, structuring 1s less necessary* Since most identifiers cannot be assigned 
narrower terms or lover generic classes, less is to be gained by this procedure* 

Perhaps more importantly, because of their large number (note, for example, geogra- 
phical terms) their inclusion could make the thesaurus f s use cumbersome if not 
unmanageable. 

A term that is an identifier in one system may be a descriptor in another. An impor- 
tant factor is the discipline or mission served by the information system. For 
example, in a transportation system, the term "10 ton trucks" might well be an 
authorized descriptor. In a medical system, where there might be some interest in 
their exhaust emmlsslons, the term might be used as an identifier but would pro- 
bably never become a descriptor. 

Not all indexing and abstracting services distinguish between descriptors and identi- 
fiers. In many systems, all terms are organized into the thesaurus as they occur. 

A case in point would be the information system of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA). This system, while recognizing the existence of identifiers, 
treats them in exactly the same way as descriptors. Terms are either structured as 
descriptors or they are excluded. This procedure acts to prevent the proliferation 
of terms and insures that all terms used by indexers receive the advantages of 
structuring. It also allows the use of one authority list instead of two. 

There are several disadvantages that accrue under the elther-or approach. Since des- 
criptors are generic terms there is a tendency to merely use one of them rather than 
to go through the effort of structuring an identifier as a new descriptor. , Such 
actions can preclude search specificity and result in retrieval of an excess of 
unwanted documents. The advantages of generating a systematic 1 1st of identifiers 
that might become descriptors are also lost. When properly used such a list can 
provide a valuable aid in establishing broader terms under which identifiers can be 
grouped. These authority lists may be used as shopping lists of potential descriptors 
and when frequency figures on their use are kept they supply information necessary 
to decide on the advantages of converting identifiers to descriptors. 

Finally, in some systems large numbers of identifiers have been used— in some more 
than 100,000. To structure 100,000 descriptors could well consume 100,000 professional 
man-hours. Even were a ay stem able to aupport such a burden, it would be extremely 
difficult to use a atructured vocabulary of this size in indexing or search. 
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Utc and Usefulness of Identifiers 

Figures ere difficult to obtain on the use of Identifiers In conducting searches! and 
It la doubtful that they have ever been compiled In any system. However! figures 
have been published on their total nuaber and on the number of times they have been 
used In Indexing (posted) In the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 
system. 1 Comparable figures were also obtained from the Defence Documentation Center 
(DDC) and the National Technical Information Service (NT1S). 

In the ERIC system! •• of July, 1970 9 11, 000 terms designated as Identifiers had been 
authorised. These were posted 37!<X>0 times or an average of three times per Identi- 
fier. In the same period, 4,600 descriptors were authorized and structured. These 
were used 370,000 times or an average of 80 times. Thus, Identifiers were used In 
indexing with l/10th the frequency of descriptors and average usage Is even less. 

The situation at DDC Is a bit more complicated. Establishment of authorized Identi- 
fiers ended in 1966. At that time there were 7,400. As of December, 1970, these 
had been used in Indexing 204,000 times or an average of 28 times per Identifier. 

During the same period, DDC had used 7,300 descriptors 6.5 million times or an 
average of 895 times per descriptor. Unfortunately, these figures do not tell the 
whole story since DDC has used 154,000 open-ended terms for which usage figures are 
not available. Most of these terms are more analogous to Identifiers than to des- 
criptors. At NTIS postings of descriptors exceed Identifiers by 12 to 1. 

Even In the absence of unambiglous, documented figures one conclusion seems clear. 

It Is common for t larger number of Identifiers to be Incorporated within a system 
than descriptors and yet these Identifiers are used far less In Indexing than des- 
criptors. In addition, although published figures are not available, based on the 
Impressions of several searchers, use of Identifiers In search constitutes no more 
than 10 percent of the use of descriptors. 

Despite these shortcomings tiro factors make Identifiers almost Indispensable. From 
an Indexer's standpoint, they often provide the quickest and most suitable means of 
Indexing certain documents. A document about the statistical validity of the 
"Glnzberg-Landau Theory" can be most efficiently Indexed with the Identifier "Glnzberg- 
Landau Theory," regardless of additional descriptors that may be used. Identifiers 
are also of considerable value when conducting searches. This Is particularly so when 
the user Is searching for specific Information In contrast to general background in- 
formation on a topic. One can envision retrieving all and only those documents on 
the "Glnzberg-Landau Theory" In cases where It Is not necessary to use other 
descriptors. 

In view of their large number, their relatively Infrequent use in indexing and their 
usefulness In both Indexing and search, a sensible stance to adopt toward them Is to 
provide means for their effective and consistent handling and at the same time to 
limit the effort expended on Individual terms. This Is In fact commonly done in 
many systems. Such means are of two types: The use of guidelines and standards 

for Inclusion and the use of guidelines and standards for construction. Additional 
measures are establishment of indexing rules and the maintenance of usage lists. 
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Guidelines and Standards for Inclusion 

Standards that have been adopted by various systems include: lists of permissible 
categories, published reference compilations and authority lists of previously used 
! terms. 

In many systems, a number of identifier categories may be provided. Use of these 
categories may be obligatory or permissive. "Obligatory" means that only identifiers 
within the prescribed categories may be used. 

"Permissive" means that the categories are only used as suggestions and to prescribe 
* format. In most systems, the use of categories is permissive. Those who use obli- 

j gatory categories argue that to allow the use of identifiers outside of the categories 

after it is clear that few, if any, additional ones will be added is unnecessary. 

1 They feel that the use of obligatory categories does not unduly restrict the Indexer 

and not to do so can defeat a principal tool for preventing unmanageable proliferation 

I 

| Identifier categories are highly dependent on the subjects and disciplines covered 

I by the indexing system and after a time tend to become fixed. When the sponsoring 

1 organization adds or substracts from the discipline covered or has a major change in 

mission, categories can be added or substracted. With regard to "discipline-depen- 
dence" it is interesting to compare identifier categories generated by DDC and ERIC 
\ as shown in Table I. 

i 

j Table I 

[ Lists of Identifier Categories in Two Organizations 



* 

* 

f 



£ 

l 




DDC 

1. Aircraft 

2. Electronic Equipment 

3. Computer Programs 

4. Engines and Motors 

5. Forms 

6. Geographic Names 

7. Launch Vehicles 

8. Military and Organization 

names 

9. Missiles and Rockets 

10. Ordance Items 

11. Personal Names 

12. Programs, Projects, etc. 

13. Satellites 

14. Ships and Boats 

15. Storms 

16. System Programs 

17. Test Explosions 



ERIC 

1. Acronyms 

2. Organizations 

3. Geographic Locations 

4. Tests and Testing Programs 

5. Textbooks 

6. Trade Names 

7. Legislation and Assistance 

Programs 

8. Methods and Theories 

9. Names of People 

10. College Courses 

11. Indian Tribes 

12. Conference and Meetings 

13. Projects 



Only four of the categories are common to both lists, providing evidence that outside 
of general categories each indexing service must develop its own list. 
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Another way of providing a standard for inclusion is to maintain an authority list of 
identifiers that have been used and to add new terms as they occur. Since identifiers 
are freely added and the authority lists are not usually structured, even with ’’see” 
references, the maintenance of such an aid may be questioned. Sometimes, in the case 
where a term is a "clif f -hanger it might play a part. For example, if ‘‘ABC Radio** 
has previously been eotablished (possibly. because it was the major subject of the 
document) the indexer may decide to include the related **ABD Radio'* even though he 
might not ordinarily do so. Also, if a tally of the number of times a term is used 
is kept, the value of the list in deciding on inclusions is enhanced. 

Published lists of trade names, catalogs, and specialized dictionaries are sometimes 
authorized as external authority lists. A rule is made that any term appearing in a 
designated list may be used in indexing. 

Rules applying to identifiers usually govern their form rather than their inclusion 
and appear within indexing guidelines rather than as separate publications. An 
example of an indexing rule governing inclusion would be, **If an organization is 
treated as the subject of a document enter (establish if necessary) the name of the 
organization as an identifier,** A principal aid to the indexer then in deciding on 
whether to establish a particular identifier is a list of perraissable categories. 
Internal authority lists of identifiers are less important for this purpose, since 
a principal intent of using these terms is to provide greater latitude to the indexer. 
The list should nevertheless be maintained as a list of candidate descriptors. As 
will be seen below both internal and external lists serve as aids in determining 
form of entry. 



Guidelines and Standards for Construction 

Both ERIC and DDC use guidelines and external authority lists in establishing form 
of entry for identifiers. NASA, which treats identifiers in exactly the same way as 
descriptors, has a few guidelines for "identif ier-like descriptors.** ERIC has pub- 2 
lished their identifier guidelines as part of their Rules for Thesaurus Preparation . 

In addition, ERIC has published a complete listing of identifiers together with fre- 
quency of use for each. 

The ERIC identifier guidelines provide general rules for abbreviations, capitalization 
and allowable number of characters, followed by rules within the specific categories 
displayed in Table I. The major aid provided by the guideline is the use of examples 
for each category as is shown on the sample in Figure 1. 
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Figure 1 



Example of EMC Rules for Identifiers'* 

3.2.6 U.l.l.tiow and Ai.l.tinc* Frwriw 

3.2. 6.1 legislation referred to by proper neat ie entered; 

He Ate a r Act 
Taft Hartley Act 

Elementary end Secondary Education Act 

When legieletion ie indicated ee an acronym g a double 
entry ie aade: 



3.2. 6. 2 



ESEA Title 111 

Elementary Secondary Education Act Title 111 

Aesietence progreme that ere deeignated by eone authority 
at the Federal, State or local level are entered: 

California Assembly Bill 1967 



When assistance programs are indicated as acronyms, double 
entries are made: 



O 

ERIC 



ESEA Title 1 Program 

Elementary Secondary Education Act Title 1 Program 
3.2.7 Other Identifiers 

3. 2. 7.1 Specific names of methods and theories are entered: 

Montessorl Method 
Logogen Syatam 
Chomsky Competency Model 

3.2. 7. 2 Name a of people used aa the subject of a document are entered: 

Ernaat Hemingway 
Stephan Crane 
Plutarch 

Shakaapaara 

J.Pt Jonas 

3.2.7.2.1 Do not uaa a parlod following the authors 9 Initials; uaa a apace. 
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Gmnl DOC identifier guidelines ara aa integral part of thair guidelines for open- 
aiidad terms. Open-ended tana ara considered to be of two types. " ... terns which 
could eventually ba authorlaad aa descriptors"* and thoaa which sight become 
identifiers. 

A major ganaral rula ralataa to parallelism. that ia t that open-ended tana analogoua 
to daacriptora ahould ba similar in fora to daacriptora and open-ended tana analogoua 
to idantiflara ahould ba similar in fora to idantiflara. Another rula, r a la ting to 
hierarchy. provides that, whan an idantlflar ia ua ad. an additional daacrlptor or 
broadar idantlflar ahould alao ba uaad to allow for hiararchlcal retrieval. Othar 
ganaral guldallnaa daal with adjectival qualifiers. tan langth. nuaarala. punctua- 
tion. abbreviations and alaa. A typical rula la "To indicate a aiaa claaa of items 
follow tha alia with a qualifier for the item."* • Thin rula for coapoaad Idanti- 
flara saoalngly raintroducaa a hierarchy problem ainca tha indexer haa tha choica. for 
axampla. of ualng tha tana 10-ton vehicle inataad of 10-ton truck. However, if the 
indexer follows tha common indexing rula tan. that tha tan ba on tha same level of 
epeclficlty aa tha document, and in addition if ha "covers" tha tan with a parallel 
daacrlptor or Idantlflar tha problem la diminished. 

Tha second half of tha guideline glvea specific guidance on the forma of entry within 
the 17 categories mentioned previously. In some cases these guidelines era relatively 
terse while in others they are detailed. 

The rula for programs, projects, operations, etc. states simply. "Reverse the usual 
order of the parte of the name with the qualifier. For example, write Project Quick 
Fix as Quick Fix Project ••• " 6 • Guidance for geographic names on the other hand 
la rather detailed. Here, sub-rules are provided for abbreviations, natural features, 
political units and geographic qualifiers. 

In addition to these rules, internal and external authority Hats act aa standards 
to establish and Insure consistency in form of entry. DDC incorporates references 
to authority lists into their rules. Thus the rula for Fn &ines apd Motors states in 
part. "Use the military designation, if available •••• and then cites Jane** All 
the Worlds Aircraft as the authority. ERIC llata external aids as references in 
its Rules for Thesaurus Preparation . When an entry can be found in an authorized 
external list it goes farthar toward insuring consistency than even the most carefully 
devised rules. 

Published directories and compilations ara alao used aa authority lists. Soma ara 
general enough to be applicable to almost any system. The V nltcd States Government 
Oraaniaation Manual used by ERIC la an sxample of a general tool. Portions of Jane's 
Flphtina Ships constitutes a specialised tool used by DDC aa does Boros* Mental 
Measurements Yearbook , referenced by ERIC. 

Aa mentioned previously a difficulty in ualng external listings is that thsy soon gat 
out of data and it la Important, whan there la a choica. to select one that will ba 
regularly updated. A new item can ba indexed in a variety of ways within tha system 
until a preferred tsrm la established through tha sanction of tha external thesaurus. 
Similarly, terms may alao becoma scattered for want of tha croaa-refarmnclng often 
provided in an up-to-date external listings. 
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As Is the case with descriptors, figures are usually maintained on tha number of 
times each Identifier has been used In Indexing. These figures have s number of ap- 
plications. For one thing, they tell the searcher how many documents he can expect 
to retrieve using that term. From this Information the searcher can then make an 
estimate of whether to chooae a different identifier or descriptor or whether he 
must use a coordinate descriptor or Identifier. 

Frequency-of-uae statistics are alao Important on the input aide when deciding on 
whether and how an Identifier ahould be structured aa a descriptor. An Identifier 
that has only been used once or twice would probably not be made a descriptor. An 
Identifier that has been used a large number of times might (If possible) be provided 
with a number of narrower subdivisions when structured. Usage figurea do not seen to be 
systematically maintained and, in any case, are not available for the number of tinea 
identifiers have been used in searches. This la unfortunate. Such figures, and 
when possible, figures on the number of times they have been used in successful 
searches would provide additional evidence not only on whether a descriptor should 
become an Identifier but also on the merits of Identifiers themselves. 



The reader should not Infer, firom the foregoing, a more orderly picture of the status 
of Identifiers than Is actually the case. While many organizations would agree with 
the definition of identifiers presented here others do not. NASA considers Identi- 
fiers to be only those subject terms that Include a numerical or alphabetical desig- 
nation. 8 • Lists of "Identifiers 11 often contain open-ended terms. There is consi- 
derable variation In practice In the use of standards and guidelines and, of course, 
some do not use any at all. There Is the overriding Issue of whether Identifiers 
should be treated differently than descriptors. Even within the same organization 
there Is sometimes disagreement as to whether Identifiers will or ahould become 
descriptors. 

This situation is not surprising in view of the fact that Identifiers have never been 
systematically studied and many facts about them are lacking. Additional studies 
and the dissemination of results are necessary to more efficient and effective 
management of these Important terms. 

1. ERIC Processing and Reference Facility, ERIC Identifiers . Leasco Systems and 
Research Corporation, Betheada, Maryland, June 1970. 

2. Educational Resources Information Center. Rules for Thesaurus Preparation . 

Washington, D.C. 1969. 534 p. 

3. Ibid , p. 17. 

4. Defense Documentation Center. Guidelines for Formina Open-Ended Terms. Cameron 

Station, Virginia, i960. 13 p. 

5. Ibid , p. 5. 

6. Ibid , p. 11. 

7. Ibid , p. 7. 

8. National Aeronautics and Space Administration NASA Thcsauruq . Vol. I 
Washington, D.C., December 1967. 
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USER-BASED AND USER-ORIENTED CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM* 
SEQUENCE OF SUBJECTS AND OF COMPONENTS IN A SUBJECT 

A. Neelameghan and M.A. Copinath 
Documentation Research and Training Center, 
Indian Statistical Institute 



0 Introduction 

01 Scope of the Paper 

This paper considers the essential features of the theoretical basis for the 
design of a system for the classification of subjects suitable for use in a docu- 
ment finding system. The system recognizes a more or less stable pattern in the 
organization of the components in subjects, preferred by a majority of intellec- 
tuals. At the same time it provides facility of selection of documents on the 
particular subject of interest-at-the-moment of each reader irrespective of the 
name of the component idea in a subject which the reader brings up in using the 
system, 

02 Terminology 

To facilitate discussion on the subject of this paper a few terms are defined 
below* The definitions are taken from the Prolegomena ^ t 

021 Subject 

A subject is an organized or systematized body of ideas, whose extension and 
intension are likely to fall coherently within the field of interest and comfor- 
tably within the intellectual competence and the field of inevitable specialization 
of a normal person, 

022 Isolate Idea 

An Isolate Idea is an idea or idea-complex fit to form a component of a compound 
subject other than the Basic Subject in it. 

023 Basic Subject 

A Basic Subject is a subject without any isolate idea as a component* 

024 Compound Subject 

A Compound Subject is a subject with n Basic Subject with one or more isolate 
ideas as components. 

Example s "Raman spectroscopy of ultraviolet light in physics" is a Compound 
Subject# The component ideas in the subject are "Raman spectroscopy", "Ultra- 
violet light" and "Physics". 
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According to Colon Classification , 

"Physics" is the Basic Subject; "Ultraviolet" and "Raman spectroscopy" 
is each an Isolate idea. 

025 Facet 

The term 'Facet" denotes any component — be it a Basic Subject or an Isolate 
idea — of a compound subject. 

026 Classification of Subject 

The classification of a subject consists essentially of 

1 Recognizing the component ideas in the subject; 

2 Determining the appropriate degree of interrelation among the component ideas; 
and 

3 Arranging the component ideas in a linear sequence according to their mutual 
filiation as determined by the degree of interrelation among them and preferred 
by a majority of the specialists in the subject. 

1 UBIQUITOUS ROLE OF CLASSIFICATION OF SUBJECT 

The classification of subject a*s defined in 026 above occurs in several areas of 
library work and service^. 

For example t in 

1 Classifying documents; 

2 Preparing library tools 9 such as 

21 Designing and developing schemes for the classification of subjects, 

22 Preparing subject headings, 

23 Preparing a thesaurus for a subject; and 

3 Reference Service^, «a i n 

31 Specifying the subject of the reader* s query through reader-librarian 
dialogue, and 

32 Classifying the subject of reader's query* 

11 Synergistic Effect 

Thus, classification is incident in one way or other, in several stages in the 
design, development, and use of a document finding system* Therefore, the effi- 
ciency of the document finding system depends, in a large measure, on the effic- 
iency of the scheme for classification used in the system* Any Improvement in 
the methodology of classification would effect Improvements in the efficiency 
of the document finding system as a whole several fold* In the design, develop- 
ment and use of a document finding system this ubiquitous and Important role of 
classification has to be kept In view* 

2 EFFICIENCY OF DOCUMENT FINDING SYSTEM 
21 Objective 

An efficient document finding system should enable the pin-pointed, exhaustive 
and expeditious selection of documents on the specific subject of Interest to 
the reader at the moment — that is, providing a service satisfying the Laws 
of Library Science^, 
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22 Influencing Factors 

The factors that affect and bear upon the design of an efficient document find- 
ing system are associated with the attributes of 

1 The universe of subjects; and 

2 The psychology of readers. 

Some of th£se attributes are briefly mentioned in the succeeding sections* 

221 Universe of Subjects 

1 The universe of subjects is ever growing. The rate of growth is accelerating* 

2 Hew ideas and subjects are being thrown forth incessantly and at an increa- 
singly faster rate. 

3 Each new idea or a new subject may fit in a particular position in the universe 
of subjects according to its filiation to the existing ideas and subjects. 

4 The universe of subjects is multidimensional — that is. several characteristic 
may have to be used to individualise any one idea from all others in it. 

5 The interrelation among the existing subjects may be disturbed due to the 
emergence of new subjects. 

6 There may be new modes of formation of subjects — that is, modes of combina- 
tion of ideas. 

222 Psych o logy of Reader 

1 Thu facility to communicate his exact requirement at the moment varies from 
one reader to another and even with the Bame reader in different contexts. 

2 An idea emerging in the wavefront of research may not even have a specific 
name and the reader may have to use devious ways and the Inadequate existing 
terminology to express his subject Interest at the moment. 

3 Specialization concentrates attention on a very narrow subject — that is, a 
subject of great intension and small extension. The number of components 



necessary to coextensively specify such a subject may be large. The reader 
may not recall all the components at the same time. Further, at the moment 
he may be most intensively concerned with one or only a few of the component 
ideas. And he may recall only the names of these at the same time of using 
the document finding system. 



223 Dynamic Context 

Thus, it is multidimensional, ever-growing, turbulently dynamic universe of 
subjects that the document finding system has to deal with. Further, the dyna- 
mic feature of the psychology of reader in the search for Information mentioned 
above has also to be taken into account. 

3 METHOD OF APPROACH 

One approach to achieving the objective mentioned in section 21 is to develop 
a document finding system having the* features mentioned in the succeeding 
subsections. 

31 Coextensive Classification 

The scheme for classification used should enable the coextensive classification 
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of each of the subjects of the documents selected as input to the document 
finding system. Coextensiveness consists in 

1 Recognizing each of the component ideas in a subject and the appropriate degree 
of interrelation between them, and 

2 Arranging and representing the component ideas in a linear sequence preferred 
by a majority of the specialists in the subject so as to explicitly display 
the variation in the degree of interrelation among the components. 

Coextensiveness is to be achieved irrespective of the intension and extension 
of the subject; and not only in classifying the subjects of the past and of 
the present but, at least, those of the near future also. This will help in 
minimising noise and leakage in document search and selection in response to 
the requirement of the reader, 

32 Similarity of Pattern 

It is helpful if in arranging the components of subjects there is a similarity 
of pattern everywhere — that is, similarity in pattern of arrangement of 

1 Components in one and the same compound subject recurring again and again f 

2 Compound subjects going with the same Basic Subject; and 

3 Compound subjects going with different Basic Subjects. 

33 Resilience 

Coextensive classification of subjects of the future requires that the scheme 
should have built-in capacity for helpfully accomodating new ideas, new subjects, 
and new interrelation among component ideas and among subjects, thrown forth by 
the universe of subjects from time to time, without the basic pattern of arrange- 
ment of ideas in a subject and the sequence among subjects being appreciably 
affected. Further, the document finding system should be capable of accomodating 
and meeting the variety of approaches of a variety of readers in searching for 
information about subject, 

4 PROBLEM OF TRANSFORMATION 

41 Linear Sequence 

Library classification requires the arrangement of the components of compound 
subjects in a linear sequence. The number of compound subjects going with even 
one and the same Basic Subject is far too large to be arranged helpfully and 
consistently without the aid of explicitly stated guiding principles. For, 
classifying is equivalent to transforming the n-dimensional configuration of the 
universe of compound subjects into a linear configuration, The difficult problem 
of "invariant'* arises in such a transformation, 

42 APUPA Pattern 

An arrangement of the compound in a sequence helpful to a majority of the special- 
ists and thus satisfying the Laws of Library Science gives an APUPA pattern — 
that is, Allen-, Penumbral-, Umbral-, Penurabral-, Alien subjects. But it is im- 
possible to secure nn APUPA pattern everywhere in the entire range of compound 
subjects. For, it requires keeping invariant every immediate-neighbourhood- 
relation among all the subjects while transforming the n-dimansional universe 
of compound subjects in a line. Add to this the problems of a turbulent ly 
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dynamic growth, tendency to become Infinite and tendency to become a conti- 
nuum, of the unlverae of aubjecta. ' ' 

.... ?.*> 

43 Consistency of Pattern of Sequence 

Thus, the cleaalf lcatlonlst can keep Invariant one and only one of the many 
Immediate-neighbour hood-relat Ions found In the n-dlmenslonal configuration of 
compound aubjecta. The question la the lamed late-nelghbourhood-r elation of 
Which point should be kept Invariant, and which should be kept as successive 
removes 1 * 2 * 3 : Conjecture by classlf lcatlonlats as to what Is helpful to the 

majority of readers may not yield consistent results — that Is, 'one and the 
same pattern In the sequence of compound subjects* But consistency In the pat- 
tern of sequence of compound subjects in the context of all Basic Subjects 
would Indeed be more helpful to all concerned — classlf lcatlonlst, classifier, 
and reader. 

5 POSTULATIOHAL APPROACH 

51 Near-Seminal Level 

It Is felt that the desirable invariant-complex cannot be aelsed by aearchlng 
for It In the phenomenal level of the universe of compound subjects. A dive to 
a near-seminal level has yielded something practical, thereby bypasslf* the 
confusing picture presented by the phenomenal level. The design of a scheme 
for classification and classifying could be based on a set of Postulates for 
the Identification and separation of component facets of a subject and a set of 
guiding principles for determining the helpful sequence of all such facets. 

These have reinforced the principles already formulated to arrive systematically 
at a helpful sequence of Isolates In an array and of subjects In general. The 
Postulatea are acceptable so long as they lend to a helpful sequence of subjects 
in the universe of subjects and a sequence of component Ideas In a subject. 

This helpfulness Implies that the right Invar lent -complex Is preserved. This 
process of arriving at a helpful sequence of the component Ideas In a compound 
subject Is known as ’Facet Analysis’. 

52 Hierarchy of Guiding Principles 

Consistent end helpful development of classification cannot take place In Isola- 
tion. An Integrated approach la neceassry. The General Theory of Library 
Classification developed In India provides this approach. It Is based on a 
hierarchy of about a hundred explicitly stated guiding principles 1 ^. These 
are: 

1 General Normative Principles applicable to many disciplines; 

2 The Five Laws of Library Science applicable to the Library Science and 
Library as a whole; 

3 Canons for Classification; and 

4 Principles — such as the Principles for Sequence of Isolates In an Array — 
applicable to a particular piece of work In designing schemes for classification. 

53 General Theory of Library Classification 

The General Theory of Library Classification developed In India end Its application 
have been detailed elsewhere 3 * 6 * 11 . The main features of this theory are men- 
tioned be low I 

1 The pursuit of library classification In three distinctive planes — Idea 
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pi mm* ml«l plane, u4 notation*! plane* ta thla functional division of the 
work, the idea plaae la assigned paramouotcy. 

2 Working at the near-aamlnal level, bypassing the confuaing picture preaented 
by the phenomenal level of iaolate ideae and the variety of interrelation 
meong then eo ea to graap something aore a table and practical, 

3 Provlelon of a act of explicitly etated poa tula tee end guiding prlnclplea to 
eecure efficiency and conalatency in each of the three planea of work in 
dealgnlng a scheme for claaal fleet ion and in classifying. 

4 Securing a built-in dynanlen in the theory by baaing the latter on the find- 
Inga of contlnuoua reaearch and atudy of the attrlbutea of the unlverae of 
aubjecta, the paychology or readera, and the practice of claaalflcatlon in 
libraries and in other contexts involving the arrangement of ideae in a help- 
ful sequence* 

5 Foraulation of a rigorous terminology for the subject In order to minimise 
the possible aberration in thinking and in communication of ideas* 

54 Reduction of Work 

Thus, the almost impossible task of enumerating and arranging a very large number 
of subjects — almost tending to infinity — in a helpful sequence in the universe 
of subjects, is reduced by the General Theory of Library Claaalflcatlon to the 
enumeration and arrangement of a small number of 

1 Main Subjects; 

2 Basic subjects going with one or the other of the Main Subjects; and 

3 Isolates in each array in the schedule of isolates. In these cases, arrange- 
ment in a helpful sequence can be determined by a few objective principles 
Instead of by flair. 

55 Restricted Scope of the Paper 

With this background in mind, we shall now consider: 

1 The pattern of sequence of component ideas in a subject; and 

2 The general pattern of arrangement of subjects, * 4 
We shall consider these factors 

1 From the angle of the prescriptions of the General Theory of Library 
Classification; 

2 The helpfulness of the resulting sequence to a majority of the readers; and 

3 Overall design of a document finding system to meet the requirement of a 
majority of readers in general as well as the specific interest-at-the moment 
of a particular reader, 

6 BASIS FOR FACET SYNTAX 

61 Absolute Syntax of Ideas 

The sequence in which the component ideas of compound aubjecta with a Basic 
Subject usually arrange themselves in the mind of the majority of normal intel- 
lectuals may be called Absolute Syntax of Ideas miong intellectuals. It is 
conjectured that such a syntax of ideas exists. It may not coincide with the 
linguistic syntax — that ia the syntax of words in all languages. Investigation 
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by a teas consisting of reference librarians, classif icationlsts, specialists 
In linguistics, epistemology, psychology, anthropology , and statistics has been 
suggested to examine the validity of the conjecture*^, This is yet to happen* 

In the meanwhile, however, several helpful results In the theory and practice of 
classification have been derived on the baals of this postulate about Absolute 
Syntax. The possible basis for the conjecture la mentioned In the auceedlng 
section. 

611 Biological Baals 

An Idea la generally a product of Intellectual activity. Intellectual activity 
la known to be controlled by the brain. There la considerable similarity In the 
structure and, therefore, the functioning of the brain In most of the normal 
human beings. In other words, a majority of the normal human beings have more 
or less a similar mode of thinking and learning — that Is, In forming Ideas and 
In combining them to build subjects. 

It Is further believed that biologically man has not changed to any appreciable 
extent since he became Homo sapiens many thousands of years ago. The educationist 
William H. Kilpatrick writesT "It Is generally believed that man has not developed 
biologically In any significant manner or degree since he became Homo sapiens : 
culturally, yes — greatly so; biologically as regards mind, no, not so far as 
we can tell"2. Or again, as Bertrand Russell writes: "There had been a time when 
there were biological improvements in brain capacity with corresponding advance 
In genetic capacity. But that time ceased some 500,000 years ago H *5 # 

612 Inference 

From the above discussion we may Infer that: 

1 The mode of thlnklng/learnlng among normal Intellectuals Is similar; 

2 The mode of thlnklng/learnlng among normal Intellectuals has remained basically 
In the same pattern for several thousands of years; and for this reason; 

3 The probability of a sudden change — that Is, a mutation — In the mode of 
thlnklng/learnlng of a majority of normal Intellectuals In the near future 
Is quite low* 

62 Facet Sequence 

It has been suggested that the sequence of the component Ideas In compound 
subjects — that Is, the facet syntax — should parallel the Absolute Syntax 
of Ideas. For, If we can secure a facet syntax parallel to the Absolute Syntax 
then the pattern of sequence of component ideas in compound subjects will be 

1 Helpful to a majority of normal intellectuals; and 

2 Consistent and more or less stable and hence continue to be helpful to a 
majority of Intellectuals at least In the near future. 

The sequence of component Ideas thus derived Is reader-requirement-based. Inci- 
dentally, the aberration likely to arise by using the verbal plane In structuring 
and naming subjects, due to the variation in linguistic syntax, Is reduced to a 
minimum. 

63 In Practice 

A number of principles for securing a sequence of Ideas deemed to be helpful to 
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a majority of readers have been formulated and explicitly stated. These have 
been used for several years now in designing schemes for classification of sub- 
jects, In classifying, and in other contexts^, one of these Principles of 
Helpful Sequence is the Wall-Picture Principle, It states: "If two facets A 
and B of a aubject are such that the concept behind B will not be operative un- 
less the concept behind A is conceded, even as a mural picture la not possible 
unless the wall exlats to draw upon, the facet A should precede the facet B"<*, 

It has been found that the Wall-Picture Principle 

1 Is the moat ubiquitous in its application; and 

2 Secures a sequence of the component ideas in aubject that la helpful to a 
majority of specialists. 

It may, therefore, be said that the facet syntax raaultlng from tha application 
of the Wall-Pic cure Principle parallels the Absolute Syntax of Ideas, It has 
been further found that the other Principles for Helpful Sequence are corollaries 
of the Wall-Picture Principle, Therefore, the sequence of ideas resulting from 
the application of any of the other Principles for Helpful Sequence will conform 
to that derivable by application of the Wall-Picture Principle itself. In a 
particular context, the use of one of the other principles may be more convenient 
than to work with the Wall-Picture Principle, 

64 Example 

Given below are examples of names of subjects to demonstrate the variation in 
the sequence of component ideas in a compound subject, viewed from the angle of 
Linguistic Syntax and Facet Syntax arrived at by Facet Analysis using the poatu- 
latlonal method, 

641 Example 1 

English: Antibiotic Treatment of Bacterial Diseases of Lungs in Children. 

French: Traltement antlblotlque pour les maladies bacterlennea du poumeau des 

enfant s, 

German: Ar«tlblotlache Behandlung von Bakterlalkrankhelten der Lunge der Kinder. 

Facet Syntax: Medicine. Child, Lung, Disease-Bacteria. Treatment. Antibiotic. 

642 Example 2 

English: The Sociology of Alcoholism among the Middle Class people in Developing 
Countries, 

French: La Soclologle de l'Alcoolisme parml la Bourgeoisie dans lea Pays en vole 

de Developpement, 

German: Die Soclologle des Alkohollamua in den Mlttelatand drr Entwlcklungalander 

Facet Syntax: Sociology, Middle class people. Alcoholism, Developing countries. 

7 OVERALL SEQUENCE OF SUBJECTS 

It la generally found convenient to divide tha universe of subjects, as a first 
atep, into a few mutually exclusive and totally exhaustive chunks called Main 
Basic Subjects or Main Subjects for short. These are not too many in number. 
Therefore, moat of the Schemes for Classification succeed in arranging them on 
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the basis of some principles, whether explicitly stated or not. The resulting 
sequence is more or less helpful in most cases* Therefore, we may take the Main 
Subjerts and their sequence to be postulated by the Scheme prescribing them. It 
is presumed that no main subject can be expressed in terms of the other Main 
Subjects in the schedule* It is generally found convenient to divide further 
some of the Main Subjects as a second step, into a few mutually exclusive and 
totally exhaustive Non-Main Basic Subjects* In a Main Subject these are not too 
many in number. Most schemes for classification succeed in arranging the Non- 
Main Basic Subjects going with a Main Basic Subject on the basis of some princi- 
ples, whether explicitly stated or not* The resulting sequence is more or less 
helpful in most cases* Therefore, we may take the Non-Main Basic Subjects and 
their sequence to be postulated by the scheme prescribing them. Colon Classifi- 
cation recognizes Non-Main Basic Subjects of the following varieties: Canonical, 
Specials, Environmental, and Systems. The term ’Basic subject* is a generic 
name denoting either a Main Basic Subject or a Non-Main Basic Subject. According 
to the Postulate of Basic Subject, each subject is deemed to go with one or the 
other of the Basic Subjects* Therefore, the subjects get grouped, in the first 
instance according to the Main Subjects. Some of the features of the Main Sub- 
jects and their sequence prescribed by Colon Classification may be worth 
examining* 

Basic Feature 

1 The universe of subjects as a whole is broadly divided into three groups; 

Natural Sciences, Humanities, and Social Sciences, and arranged in that 
sequence* 

Note *- When we consider a particular Main Subject we take along with it, its 
Adjunct Main Subjects — such as. Biophysics and Biochemistry taken along 
with Biology. 

2 Among the Main Subjects in the Natural Sciences group, an applied subject 
follows the pure subject on which the former is dominantly based. For example, 
"D Engineering" follows "C Physics", ”F Chemical technology" follows "E Chem- 
istry", "J Agriculture", follows "I Botany", and "KX Animal husbandry: and 

"L Medicine" follow "K Zoology". In the Social Sciences group also a similar 
sequence of "Pure-followed by-Applied subjects sequence" is discernible. 

For example, "YX Social Work" follows "Y Sociology", 

3 The pure disciplines in the Natural Sciences group are arranged among themselves 
in the Increasing sequence of "concreteness" from B Mathematics to A Spiritual 
Experience and Mysticism, 

B Mathematics I Botany 

C Physics K Zoology 

E Chemistry A Spiritual experience and mysticism 

G Biology 

H Geology 

4 The remaining Main Subjects covering the Humanities and the Social Sciences, 
from A Spiritual Experience and Mysticism to Z Law are arranged in the se- 
quence of increasing artificiality. 

5 It will be noted that, looked at from one angle A Spiritual Experience and 
Mysticism is the most concrete subject and looked at from another angle, it 
is the most natural. 
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6 The Partial Comprehensions are interpolated in the schedule of Main Subjects 
in the appropriate positions — immediately preceeding the first Main Subject 
it comprehends* For example, ’’Social Sciences" comprehends "T Education", 

"U Geography", "V History", "W Political Science", "X Economics", "Y Sociology", 
"Z Law". Therefore, the Partial Comprehension "SZ Social Sciences" is placed 
Immediately earlier to "T Education". 

72 Accomodation of New Main Subjects 

There is a group of Main Subjects placed between "x Generalia" and "A Natural 
Sciences"* A number of these subjects have been given the status of Main Subject 
in CC, Ed 7 (in preparation) only* Heretofore, some of these new Main Subjects 
have been isolate ideaa in subjects going with one or the other of the Main 
Subjects* Some of them have been ideas denoting practice- in-act ion in different 
subjects* Because of the emergence of a generalisation or a theory out of such 
practice-in-action to constitute a field of specialization by itself and the conse- 
quent literary warrant, it has been found convenient to deem them as independent 
disciplines* Some of these subjects can occur as isolate idea in a large number 
of subjects going with different Basic Subjects* Some others, such as Library 
Science and Book Science may have any of the other subjects as component ideas 
in forming Compound Subjects* Thus, in one way or other, these Main Subjects 
can be associated with subjects going with different Basic Subjects in the fields 
of Natural Sciences, Humanities, and Social Sciences* Interpolating a Main Sub- 
ject of this kind between any two of the Main Subjects in the Natural Sciences, 
Humanities, or Social Sciences would violate the Principles of Helpful sequence 
already used in arranging the Main Subjects* For, it is difficult to decide the 
relative concreteness, or artificiality as the case may be, of any one of the 
new Main Subjects with respect to the existing Main Subjects* On the basis of 
these considerations, these new Main Subjects have been placed earlier to the 
Natural Sciences and after Generalia* 

Thus the sequence among the subjects going with different Basic Subjects in CC 
is mor* or less helpful and is based on certain principles* Therefore, when 
Interpolating any new Main Subject in the future the pattern will be retained 
without violent dislocations. 

8 READER’S INTEREST AT THE MOMENT 

81 Building up from Fragments 

In Sec 6 we have discussed mainly the basis of the postulate regarding the se- 
quence of components of Compound Subjects and the principles used to secure a 
general sequence of the components acceptable to a majority of normal intellec- 
tuals. In practice, however, it nay often be found that a specialist reader 
seeking information about a subject of his interest at the moment does not co- 
extensively and precisely express his requirement. He may mention only one or 
two of the component ideas. In the design of a document finding system this 
feature of reader's psychology should be taken into account. The system should 
enable the formulation and expression of the subject coextenslvely, given only 
these fragments^ 1 . 

82 Attention Confined to Specific Idea 

Without going into the details of the psychology of the reader, we can consider 
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three varieties of situations: 

1 Among the component ideas in a subject, a specialiat may, at the moment, be 
working intensively on one or only a few of them* Aa a reault of auch speclal- 
lzatlon-at-the moment, in hia search for information on the aubject of his 
interest, he may frequently use the naaie of the component idea he ia working 

on at the moment. Different readers may be mpecializing-at-the moment on 
different facets of even one and the same subject. In their approach to 
finding documents on the aubject of their reapective intereats, the name of 
the facet of interest-at-the moment will feature predominantly. Such a con- 
centration of attention may shift from one facet to another from time to 
time even with the same specialist. But, generally the totality of intereats 
of a specialist is likely to be confined to ideas going with a particular 
Basic Subject. 

2 A specialiat may continuously — and not temporarily — concentrate attention 
or a particular facet of a subject. For example, "Raman spectroscopy" in 
Physics, "Antibiotic treatment" of disease in human beings and "Hithoda of 
treating alcoholic addiction". Here again, the totality of interest of the 
specialist is likely to be confined to the ideas going with a particular 
Basic Subject, The reader is not likely to approach the document finding 
system with the name of the facet he is interested in. 

3 Area studies constitute another variety of specialization on a particular 

component idea in a subject. This may be a permanent interest of an indivi- 
dual. The totality of his Interests may not be confined to the ideas going 
with a particular Basic Subject, For instance, a specialiat on China 
(Mainland) may want to have Information on the state of the different sciences, 
the arts, education, geography, history, politics, economics, sociology, and 
law in China, Naturally, in hia usa of the document finding system 'China' 
will be predominantly featured. In fact, subjects not connected with China 
in one way or other may not Interest him. 

83 No change in Mode of Thinking 

The way in which a reader expresses a query about a aubject may not colnclda with 

the pattern of the facet syntax. This may be due to 

1 Differences in the linguistic syntax, as has already bean mentioned (See Sec 6) 
or 

2 The variety of specializations on a specific component idea in a aubject as 
pointed out in the preceding section* 

These variations do' not imply any basic deviation from the Absolute Syntax of 

Ideas in the mode of thinking of the specialists. 

What is needed is s mechanism built into the document finding system which will 

1 Enable the reader to enter the system via the name of the component idea ha 
brings up; 

2 Recall to his mind other component ideas he may be Interested in; and 

3 Bring together within a small range all the entries for the documents on the 
aubject of hia interest at the moment. 
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A system for document finding that takes into consideration the normal mode of 
thinking among a majority of intellectuals (that is, Absolute Syntax of Ideas), 
the varied approaches of readers arising from their respective specializat ion- 
at-the moment, and other features of the psychology of readers while searching 
for information on a subject has been developed and refined as and when found 
necessary on the basic* of practical experience. The system consists of a cata- 
logue/documentation list divided into two parts, 

1 Classified Part; and 

2 Alphabetical Part. 

Classified Part 

In the classified part the entries for documents forming the input to the system 
are arranged in a classified sequence — that is, according to the ordinal value 
of the digits in the Class Humber. The subjects of the documents are classified 
according to a freely-faceted scheme for classification based on explicitly 
stated postulates, and other guiding principles^* Each entry is fitted with an 
adequate feature heading — that is, representation of the subject in the Verbal 
Plane, structured as in the Class Number. 

Alphabetical Part 

The entries in the alphabetical index to the subjects of the documents listed in 
the classified part are derived on the basis of a systematic procedure such as 
Chain Procedure and its modified versions. 

Search and Selection 

A reader interested in a specific subject at the moment consults the alphabetical 
Index using the name of any one of the component ideas in the subject. The dif- 
ferent subjects in the system having this idea as a component are brought toget- 
her and displayed in the alphabetical part. The reader selects the entry repre- 
senting his subject interest. Using the Class Number or Serial Number given 
against the entry, he is landed in a spot in the classified part wherln the en- 
tries for documents on subjects of likely Interest to him — subjects in the 
penumbral and urabral region — are arranged in a helpful sequence displaying 
their mutual filiation, within the range of a small number of entries^. Browsing 
among the entries — the feature heading, title of document, abstract, etc — the 
reader gets a feedback, speedily taking him to the entries for documents of inter- 
est to him at the moment. In the browsing process, he is enabled to recall al- 
most all the component ideas in the subject of interest at the moment, although 
he may not remember them when tb<s search was started. The search and selection 
of documents on the subject of interest to the reader at the moment is made pin- 
pointed (that is, minimum of noise or irrelevancy), exhaustive (that is, minimum 
of leakage), and expeditious. 

Area Study-Type Interest 

An area study-type Interest may require collecting together all subjects which 
have the area or facet as a component. It has been pointed out that for this 
purpose it i 8 more advantageous to uphold the uniqueness of the structure of sub- 
ject as represented by an expressive class number and meet the demands of the 
Laws of Library Science with the aid of the catalogue And administrative method? • 
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87 Computer-Aided Document Finding System 

Experience during the last two years in the development of a computer-aided 
document finding system based on the model mentioned in Sec 84, shows that all 
the advantages cf the system discussed in this paper can be fully realised. 
Obviously, in the computer-aided system, the classified part of catalogue/docu- 
mentation list alone would be sufficient. The unique structuring of each sub- 
ject helps in reducing the chances in the selection of irrelevant documents in 
response to a query. Further, the computer-memory can be fed with the schedules 
of a Scheme for Classification whose design is guided by a set of explicitly 
stated guiding principles. With the aid of this the computer can arrange the 
components of a subject in a helpful sequence or synthesise an expressive class 
number for the subject* irrespective of the sequence in which the Kernel Terms 
of the subject, are fed into tha computer*. 

9 CONCLUSION 

The General Theory of Library Classification, some particular aspects of which 
have been discussed in this paper, provides a model for a Freely-faceted Analytico- 
Synthetic Scheme for Library Classification based on explicitly stated guiding 
principles and postulates. The built-in Internal dynamism of the theory enables 
the methodology for design of the scheme to keep up with the relevant findings 
about the attributes of the universe of subjects and psychology of readers. The 
same theory guides the process of classifying such that the findings of the idea 
plane about the subject of each document can be implemented and co- extensively 
represented in the notational plane. This is the postulational method of 
classifying. 
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Session Three - Discussions 

INFORMATION ANALYSIS 
Chairman: Prof . H , Amtz (Germany) 



MR. F, LIEBESNY (UK) : Languages in themselves are not really the topic of ay talk; 

rather, the meaning of languages - semantics. There is the more recent science of 
linguistics called "semiotics" which refers to the meaning of signs and which is just 
as important in the communications scene as semantics. 

The best definition of semiotics was given to me by a Hungarian colleague when we 
were discussing the facilities provided at a certain airport and he asked me if I had 
been in that particular place. I said, "Oh, that place!", and he said, "You have said 
enough with one gesture of yours because you have made it quite clear that the facili- 
ties provided there are not up to the five-star standard of the Sheraton Hotel in 
Tel Aviv." 

The language problem, whether semantics, semiotics or Indeed any other aspects, 
is an extremely great one. It is not enough to know a language. You have to know 
the cultural background of the language. You have to understand, particularly in our 
field of scientific and technical documentation, the subject matter with which you 
are dealing. 

In our discipline we are not concerned with the 3,117 languages quoted in my pa- 
per, but with about 6-10 major languages. We know that something like 1.4 or 1.5 mil- 
lion articles are published every year in the field of science and technology, but we 
must bear in mind that about half of those - between 1/2 and 3/4 of a million - are 
written in languages other than English, and recent surveys have shown that the next 
most important language in our field is Russian. 

It is important to realise that the people whom we are to serve need our help in 
the language field as much as they do in many other fields. I have tried to indicate 
some ways of overcoming the language barrier. 

One way is with the help of our dear old friend the computer. An eminent professor 
at the Hebrew University, Prof. Yehuda Bar Hillel, said some years ago the classical 
phrase: "Mechanical translation is dead," and he may perhaps be right, but I feel that 
there are some possible uses for HT and one of them is to use it In the compilation of 
dictionaries. Work is being done in this field of electronic or computer dictionaries, 
particularly at the European Coal and Steel CoMinlty, the AEA in the UK, and in 
several other places. 

This is one promising use of the computer in the language field. The other one is 
a combination of auto-abstracting (abstracting by the computer) and machine translation, 
whereby, for example, the vast amount of Chinese literature which to many of us is in- 
accessible could be digested in abstract form by the computer and then perhaps be 
translated. 

Basically, in documentation the language problem is not so great, but we must bear 
in mind that users' knowledge of other languages is normally not as great aa that of 
the provider of information. 
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Being a translator myself, I have obviously concentrated on the translation aspect 
n linguistics, but, of course, there are other aspects such as interpreting, which is 
completely different discipline. Interpreting, however, does not really come into 
ocumentation to the same extent as translation. 

The whole problem of languages is not new; we have been faced with this problem 
ince the destruction of the Tower of Babel. I would like to quote the eminent French 
ovelist Rabelais who about 150 years ago defined translation as: "le traduction est 
omme une femme, si elle est belle, elle n*est pas fldele, si elle est fldele, elle 
* est pas belle," The very subject of translation will be apparent if you try to 
ranslate that phrase. 

R0F 9 P 9 KRALLMAN (Germany): I would like to discuss the construction of a "cumula- 

ive dictionary" (CD) which is flexible in size and in which there exists no problem 
f unknown words because the dictionary does not deal with words. It is not construe- 
ed especially for application in information systems, but in general, to manipulate 
erbal language data. 

The dictionary is to be seen as part of the general communication model which 
onsists of human communicator "M" and another communicator "C" - the computer, 
etween them there exists cooperation for solving a problem. 

The computer plays the role of the communicator. To enable it to perform this 
unction, it is necessary to program at least some parts of human work behavior. You 
an f t assume that an individual hao a complete dictionary in his brain, but rather a 
echanisra that can generate and construct ideas, words, phrases, sentences and the 
elatlons between them. The CD is based on the assumption that the vocabulary of a 
anguuge is reducible to a limited number of semantically-oriented units called 
formatives" which are classified as basic concepts, left segments and right segments, 
e assume that each word has at least one basic concept. This basic concept is de- 
ined as a word formative which determines the semantic conception of the words. 

If we analyze a complete German dictionary consisting of 120,000 lexicon entries, 
he analysis of the German entries in this dictionary (68,000 entries) results in a 
eduction to 4,500 basic concepts and about 200 left and right segments and 1,300 
on-inf lect able words. Each word fed into the computer is analyzed and the basic 
oncepts of left and right segments are classified. In the generation routine, the 
aslc concept of a word is generated by the statements and directions of the human 
ser , 

There are a lot of ambiguities with this routine. For example, if you have the 
ord "KANTINE", you can segment it into KANT, IN, and E, and you have a basic concept 
f KANT and two right segments, female IN and E. If you start with the basic concept 
hich determines the semantic conception of the word, KANTINE must be the female form 
f the philosopher Kant. 

As to the relation between words in this dictionary, we assumed that they can be 
enerated by the relations between concepts. Concepts are parts of semantically- 
rlented networks, e.g. 



Those relations bring with them many problems and these problems are ambiguities 
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In respect to their semantic Interpretations. 

For example , In the German word for computers, there are several possibilities 
for segmentation. 



We have programmed some routines for the analysis and generation of words and we 
have analyzed the reduction from 68,000 words to 4,500 basic concepts and left and 
right segments. 

MR % B m VICKERY (UK) : I want to explain why I wrote my paper and what I am trying to 

say i I called Tt "The Many Uses and Forms of Subject Representation" and by this I 
mean the subject tags that we put onto documents In order to help us retrieve referen- 
ces In retrieval systems, ’ 

Traditionally this whole area of assigning subject tags to documents has been a 
battleground. In the old days It used to be, "should they be alphabetical terms or 
should they be class numbers?" Today the battleground Is, "should It be natural lan- 
guage or should It be a controlled language?" In these battles over the last ten 
years we have had a number of evaluation tests that have tried to adjudicate between 
different claims of the various types of language. But judging from current practice 
where all different types of tags and newly Invented types keep on appearing, It seems 
that these evaluation tests do not give enough guidance. We must ask ourselves why. 

When designing a manual retrieval system, like the typical library card Index, the 
system Is designed to do one Job - to provide for specific topical search on a parti- 
cular subject. In designing mechanized systems, one first thinks about creating a 
bibliographic record, key-punching Into machine-readable form, and then thinks of all 
the possible ways this record can be used because It Is an extensive keyboard and one 
wants to get good value for money and use the record to produce a number of services. 

In two systems I have recently been connected with, we wanted to produce from the 
machine record a specific Index printed out for visual search similar to a card Index. 

We wanted entries that could be searched mechanically, either for specific subjects or 
for general subjects; we wanted the possibility of selective dissemination from the 
magnetic tape; we wanted the possibility of grouping entries into bulletins by broad 
topic. There was a whole series of things that the subject keys had to do. 

If you begin to think of the Information services as a whole, subject representa- 
tions have a variety of functions and it seems more and more that the great variety of 
structures of subject keys, whether alphabetical, classified, natural language, con- 
trolled language, coded or whatever, are related to the fact that they are expected 
to perform different functions. 

In my paper I discussed a number of functions that subject keys can perform. Topi- 
cal search - retrieving Information on a specific topical subject; generic search - pul- 
ling out material on a much broader subject; group dissemination - pulling out material 
for a bulletin; selective dissemination; providing printed Index entries for visual 
search; and another aspect which is generally becoming more important, providing the 
means for transferring data from one system to another. 

All these are legitimate and necessary functions found separately or together in 
information systems and their variety is such as to make one doubt whether any single 
subject representation, such ns a natural language title or abstract, is going to be 
able to do all of them. So what I have tried to do is to take these functions one by 
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one | and on the basis of some examples to show various ways in which people have de- 
signed subject keys and indexing languages, to try and meet this particular function 
and so build up a picture of the way in which the structure of the subject keys varies 
according to the sort of function that they have to perform. 

We can see the use of natural languages in titles or abstracts; the tagging of some 
of these words as "significant", either positively by tagging words in the title, or 
negatively by using a stop list; the truncation of words to shorten them by chopping 
off letters in the front or the back of the word to help in searching for more general 
topics; the use of standardized, controlled index terms to improve search performance; 
the introduction of generic relations between terms; introduction of group terms; 
standard sets of group terms; linking natural language words into themes in order to 
produce structured index entries that can be printed out and used in the manner of a 
conventional index; and so on. 

When one looks at all this variety of structure and compares it and relates it to 
the functions that are performed, it is clear that the structural variety is only a 
reflection of the functional variety. ASLIB people asked us, which is best, natural 
language or controlled language? Which should we choose? And our immediate reaction 
was, what do you want to do with the language? 

This question of the purpose for which one is designing retrieval languages is 
something which needs to be clearly thought out before one embarks on the design. Very 
often it seems to me that people design the language and then say, what can we do with 
it? 

The arguments that we have had about alphabetical versus classified, natural versus 
controlled and so on, are something like a carpenter arguing as to which tool he should 
buy in order to do all the work he has to do - a chisel or hammer or saw or plane or 
whatever. The question is obviously an unsuitable one for a carpenter and a similar 
sort of question is equally unsuitable in the retrieval field. We have a lot of dif- 
ferent jobs to do with our subject keys. We must choose at different times different 
tools to do these Jobs. 

PROF* j?. HELLMAN (US): There are three kinds of people in the total information world. 

First there is the manufacturer of entirely new information. He is also a searcher of 
publications essentially for the little bit of information which is entirely new. The 
second person is the reader for inventory. He is not creating anything new. He may 
be a college student who is doing a term paper. He wants to read what is available on 
his subject and essentially this is an Inventory process. The third type of person is 
what I call the information banker. He catalogues what is written and makes it avail* 
able to the researchers and inventories. 

My contribution here is on the subject of newness. Every now and then we encounter 
a book which contains much that is new and this is a treasure, but in general there is 
very little new because each researcher builds on what was done before him. The tremen- 
dous amount of writing which contains nothing new creates a tremendous problem for the 
manufacturer of new data. The only feasible solution to this is for information bankers 
to compel an author routinely to list not only what he is writing about in his subject 
index, but also to Isolate hlB new contribution. This would be a tremendous help in 
rationalizing the exponential explosion of knowledge which, before long, will make it 
an absolute necessity that this be done, otherwise computers and everything else will 
become useless due to inability to select. 
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I think our problem more and more is selectivity, and selectivity turns on what 
is new, what I call in my paper "delta new". The researcher doesn’t research accor- 
ding to some established system of priorities, but according to what interests him, 
and this may, or may not, be high on the scale of need. I am not trying to get into 
the problem of basic research. Nevertheless, I see no reason why a government or 
institutional agency or group of institutions cannot get together every year or five 
years and set up a priority list of research needs and make recommendations. This 
does not mean that the researcher has to conform to it, he is still free. But this 
would simplify the problem of finding out what is new and we wouldn't have a tremen- 
dous amount of literature which makes no new contribution but much of which is Witten 
simply to enhance the professional reputation or promotion of the writer. I know my 
own profession is full of it to the point of being scandalous. 

In 1968, a Committee of Congress directed my Agency of Small Business Administration 
to make a study on why small business in the US was not getting a larger share of the 
$15-16 billion of R&D money expended by the Federal Government. We called it an Inter- 
Agency Conmittee on the Anatomy of the R&D Process and the Economics of Scale transla- 
ted in the small business role. Participating on the Committee were the Department of 
Defense, the Atomic Energy Committee, the Space Agency, as well as the Social Science 
groups. 

In the US, small business and manufacturing is defined by law or by regulation as 
having fewer than 500 employees, so that I don’t think there are more than one or two 
firms in Israel which are not "small". We picked the seven top researchers in the 
R&D process and gave them small contracts on study design and finally we developed a 
solution which we wanted to test involving the information processes which I would 
like to outline because it brings together many of the problems which have been dis- 
cussed, and Introduces the time factor, the timeliness factor. 

We found that the government researchers were spending billions of dollars a 
year for research, but by the time 3 or 4 million small businesses advertised for an 
R&D proposal, they were out of the picture, since the government researchers had al- 
ready consulted one or two private firms. 

The problem was how could these people find out what is being considered in the 
R&D field before work on it has started. We proposed a "functional catalogue". The 
team would break their problem into functional areas which could be given out in pieces, 
so that a billion dollar research project might be broken down into 30 pieces and one 
piece might be $.5 million which would suit small business. All these pieces would be 
classified and described and put into a computer which is essentially a "functional 
catalogue." The small business man in turn would classify what he does and the amount 
of resources he is capable of putting in, according to the same "functional catalogue." 
He would go to a terminal which would be in almost any big city in the US and query 
the terminal by his categories to see what is being planned. He then could get a list 
from the computer and can say, "I am not Interested in this," "This is too much for me, 
but this is interesting." 

When a team is dreaming up a research project, they can go to the computer, put in 
their functional categories and pick out what companies, big or small; universities; 
or institutions know about or are working on, and what competence they have. It can 
work both ways and much duplication is avoided. 

The problem is to develop the functional categories, A tremendous amount of work 
has been done on research In, for example, dewage disposal on space vehicles and many 
of these same problems exist today in the sewage disposal of Tel Aviv and New York, 
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Today there is almost no way to link the two. The purpose of the functional catalogue 
is to Interlink them all. The first step is to develop 200 to 500 pilot functional 
categories and test them out in the field against actual contracts and actual busines- 
ses. If it looks feasible, we shall go on to develop a functional catalogue. 

CHAIRMAN (Prof. Amts) : Prof. Heilman, thank you. I found this a very nice idea that 
the amount of literature - if we were to do what Prof. Heilman proposed - would de- 
crease enormously because many researchers compelled to state in their publication 
what they are doing would be ashamed to write nothing at all and so perhaps renounce 
writing the paper. 

DR. W.E . BATTEN (UK) : (Cements to Liebesny paper). I want to sound a word of sympathy 
for the good people who are doing the analysis of the structure and nature of language 
and to say that I hope that they are not fighting a losing battle against the appalling 
erosion in language standards which is going on all around them. 

I hope that they are not analyzing a dead and academic and pure and very elegant 
form of the language which seems to have little to do with the way in which words are 
used today. I refer particularly to the pernicious practice of writers today, popu- 
lar writers, perhaps newspaper writers more than most, of forcing nouns to do the job 
of adjectives and sometimes adverbs, and generally using groups of letters without 
any recognition of the fact that there is such a thing as a part of speech. They say 
that they are straining after some shade of meaning which formal grammar will not 
permit them to formulate. I don't believe anything of the kind. I think they are 
throwing words together because they have not thought out what they really mean. 

This is a terrible handicap for the analysts. 

PROF. ARNTZ: Mr. Liebesny mentioned about ten major languages, but we know that, for 

example, in a chemical abstract journal, literature from more than 60 languages is 
abstracted. It is thought, for example, that scientific literature in English is 
understood in India, but this is not so at the engineering level. Exporters in indus- 
try cannot deliver descriptions of equipment which goes to India in English, as the 

users will be engineers or foremen. Such material must be in Marathi or Gujarati 
for the Bombay region or in Hindi for the New Delhi region. 

Until its independence, Ceylon, for example, had been in its upper stratum an 
English-speaking country, but in 1956 English was eliminated and Singalese Introduced 
asvthe state language and the language of the publications of the country. Another 
example is Burmese. 

DR. M . KESSLER (US): To Mr. Liebesny. The use of language as an information transfer 

Instrument is only a minor utilization of this instrument. Language is more commonly 

used for its emotional content; the use of language as purely an information tool is 
of rather recent origin. So we shouldn't be surprised that it has its limitations. 

The attempt on our part to shape the language into an efficient instrument of informa- 
tion may be blocked by the other Influences that shape the language in the artistic, 
aesthetic, emotional and just the daily necessities of life. 

Perhaps an effort could be initiated to revive the notion of the universal lan- 
guage which is purposely designed to be independent and devoid of all colorful charac- 
teristics of daily language - something like Esperanto, which was started way ahead 
of its time and failed because 80 y^ars ago it did not have any useful function. 
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The scientists, engineers and commercial people get along on a very limited level 
of interaction. They don’t have to love each other, they don’t have to write poetry 
for each other - all they have to do is to perform the simple matter of transferring 
a little bit of information. 

I was wondering if some experiments ought to be done in the matter of the universal, 
neutral, non-emotional language devoid of any aesthetic values and emotional content, 
to be used just for information purposes. One example of this very interesting possi- 
bility of running into trouble with languages took place when people at MIT got in- 
terested in ecology. We searched a well-known data bank for titles with ecology and 
we found hundreds of papers on ’’gynecology,” 

MR. LIEBESNY : To Dr. Kessler. I would very much agree with you that we must treat 
language as an Instrument. It is not a very precise instrument and most of us working 
with languages are only too familiar with the shortcomings and the inadequacies of 
this instrument and we try hard to reduce these inadequacies by reducing ambiguities, 
omissions, etc. 

But language is - and I am glad about it - a living thing, and I would, therefore, 
deplore your plea for a universal non-emotional language because the very import of a 
phrase, of a meaning or even of a raised eyebrow can tell you so very much. I have 
referred in my paper to the usefulness of pictorial dictionaries since I believe in 
the old Chinese proverb that one picture is better than 10,000 words and I think 
that Esperanto has been found by experience to be a dead language. People speak it, 
but they think in their own language and translate into Esperanto, It lacks communi- 
cativeness and flexibility, 

DR. R. BUNTROCK (Luxembourg) : To Mr. LiebeQny. In your paper, you quoted some percen- 
tages of the distribution of languages. We did the same for secondary literature and 
it is interesting to compare the distribution of languages in primary and in secondary 
periodicals. You quoted a publication of Lloyd’s which stated that 44% of primary 
literature is published in English, 15% in German, 13% in French and 8% in Russian, 

We found in 1969 for secondary publications, 63% in English, 12% in German, 11% in 
Russian and 11% in French. Of course all these percentages are only magnitudes and 
cannot be taken literally. 

MR. UEBESNY : To Dr. Bmtrook. Your figures for 1969 for secondary literature are very 
interesting. It certainly confirms that English is the most important language in 
science and technology and that German, Russian and French rank second. The frequency 
of the language ranking varies considerably from discipline to discipline and, for 
example, in physics, English occupies 87% in the secondary literature. In a survey 
of other fields English is less than 50%, 

MR. H. FANGMEYER (Italy): To Mr. LiebeQny. You say that mechanical translation is dead. 
Is it only so for^he "belle and not fidele” translation or is it for the "fldele and 
not the belle” also? There exists an MT system used by Oak Ridge and by us, and the 
scientists are very glad to use it and are able to understand what the machines are 
translating, 

MR. LIEBESNY : To Mr. Fangmoyer. I was very glad to hear about the work that is being 
done in MT in various establishments, Unfortunately we seem not to know very much 
about the successes, but hear mostly about failures of MT, In answer to your question 
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if MT is dead - it is dead as far as "la belle traducion" is concerned , but as far as 
"la fidele traducion" is concerned, I think it has got a great amount of good work 
to do. 

MRS* M. A LON I (Israel) : To Mr, Liebesny « Are there any standards for translators or 
any examinations or training centers? I understand that the professional simultaneous 
translations have reached a very high standard so would it not be possible to use si- 
multaneous translators to translate papers instead of having them edited by a computer? 

Mfl, LIEBESNY: To Mrs, Alcni , In the UK we have a professional body called the "Insti- 
tute of Linguistics" which holds professional examinations and has qualifications* We 
also have two university schools for translators, one at Salford and one at the Univer- 
sity of Bath where we train translators who can become professionals. We have a 
standard code of ethics, we have a standard minimum rate and I would be pleased to 
give further details in private discussion. 

I am afraid I cannot agree with the suggestion that a simultaneous translator 
should translate papers, because the simultaneous translator - whom I call an inter- 
preter - although he does do translating, has completely different abilities, mentali- 
ties, attitudes, from a translator* I work as both so I know a little about it* If 
I interpret at a Conference I cannot remember afterwards what any of the speakers 
have said because the moment I have said something I have forgotten it. When I work 
as an interpreter, I must turn myself into a machine and if the speaker says, for 
example, this blackboard is red; then I must automatically translate it into whatever 
language I am using, and not think, "by God, the man is color-blind*" An interpreter 
must turn himself into a machine while a translator must live with the thing; and 
therefore I don't think this suggestion can work, 

MRS, ALONI: To Prof , Krallman • Have there been any similar attempts sMch as that des- 
cribed in your paper made in other languages? Does a book similar to Koget's Thesaurus 
exist in other languages? There has been a limited attempt at this in Hebrew, Is the 
cummulative dictionary made mainly by computer or will it eventually take the form of 
a book? 

PROF , KRALLMAN : To Mrs, Aloni% I know of a similar work done at Rand Corp. for the 
Russian language and the results were published recently. Our results are available 
on tape. They are done on 7090 and on 370, also IBM 'J60 computer and the results we 
have are available from our Institute. 

MR* M, KELLER ( US) : To Prof • Helunan , I was sorry that as a solution for a very real 
problem which I appreciate, the author should be required to state what is new. I 
think that every author will find in his paper something new, because he may not know 
that it Isn't and in any event, since he must get his paper published, many authors 
will learn to stretch their imaginations; therefore, in my opinion the solution really 
is for the information scientists to move a step forward and to become themselves the 
experts and judges of what Is new. 

Now there are limits to the capacities of information scientists to do this in 
many fields, but they can, by associating themselves with the right institutions where 
multidisciplinary faculties are available, use expert advice* They can at the very 
least learn when to be suspicious and when to ask questions - is thin new or is this 
the same thing only slightly disguised? They then can treat the material on the basis 
of this expertise as new or not. I think this has to become one of the functions of 
the information scientist. I would not rely on the authors - I know too many of them. 
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PROF* HEILMAN : To Mr* Keller* There is no substitute for the author pointing out what 
is new in his paper because if I, as a researcher, see what the author thinks is new, 

I certainly can evaluate it very quickly* What I want to know is what he thinks is 
new. If you leave it to the information bankers you will not get the kind of person 
you need to pick out what is new and evaluate it. That kind of a person is going to 
do his own research. He is not going to be a reviewer. There is a tremendous advan- 
tage in having the author himself pick out what is new. In many instances he himself 
will be sufficiently embarrassed either not to publish at all or to do more research 
to develop something that is really new before publishing. 

MRS * L * VII£NTCHUK (Israel) : To Prof* Heilman • It is a very interesting idea, but it 
will certainly not help to limit the amount of publications because people publish not 
because they have something new to say but because they have to advance in their acade- 
mic professions. Very unfortunately, nobody asks: "are you a good teacher, do you 
have personality, do you know something?" You are asked - "what have you published?" 

And not even what but how muc h have you published. We don’t primarily have an infor- 
mation explosion, but a publication explosion and it seems to me that this is the right 
forum to make a recommendation that the evaluation and advancement of professionals not 
be based solely on the amount they publish, but that some other standards be offered, 
and this will probably bring down the amount of publications. 

With regard to applied research there is the perennial complaint that it is very 
difficult to get good people into applied research. This to a great extent is because 
in applied research, they don’t have the easy means of advancement by publishing the 
results of their work. They often can't publish because what they have done is the 
property of the organization for which they are working and is restricted. They have 
no way to prove their value and, therefore, ambitious people don't go into applied 
research, but into ba^ic research. This creates the great gap between the quality 
and quantity of basic research and applied research which is so detrimental to the 
development of industry. 

MRS* A*M * DF BUSTAMANTE (Mexico) : We have people who want to work as reviewers, for 

example, for Applied Mechanics Reviews, The professional societies could act as referees 
and send publications to specialists in different areas who could devote a little time 
to saying what is new and what is not new. 

DR* S * SCHWARZ (Sweden) : I think this discussion about newness and truth is quite in- 

teresting, but it is not as simple as it appears. It is not easy to recognize what is 
new at a specific stage and perhaps one asks too much if one tries to define it. 

The social system of science is linked to the publication systems and the sugges- 
tion that one should change this system might cause Inbalance in the system. You can’t: 
really say that people publish too much; this somewhat highbrow opinion of the informa- 
tion scientists that too much is published and there is too little information in it 
does hot consider the real advance of science. 

DR* BUNTROCK : It is not always as easy to recognize what is new as it might seem. 

For example, in 1860, Gregor Mendel discovered the Mendel rules and it was 50 years la- 
ter that two men had to rediscover the same rules. Punch cards were developed by 
Hollerith in connection with the US census. You can see a 2,000 year-old voting ma- 
chine in the Agora Museum in Athens which is based on the same principle. 
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THE IMPACT OF ECONOMICS ON SYSTEM DESIGN 
tf.E. Batten, Director 

United Kingdom Chmiotl Xnfomntlon Service, 

Dniverelty of Nottlnghaa, University Perk, 

Nottingham *G7 2BD, fegland. 

SYNOPSIS 

The total organisation of scientific literature into 
searchable 'packages' is likely to be achieved by 
merging and partition, at various levels. Since 'packages' 
require a market, the partitioning pattern is likely to 
be a compromise. Market volume and user taste will 
interact to require a variety of information techniques. 

It will be obvious to this audience that to design a system merely to 
produce a prescribed technical result, without measuring the likely 
cost of achieving that result, is something that does not belong 
outside the research department. It will also be obvious that all 
operations have a greater or lesser element of 'fixed cost' in them 
and that therefore the product of an operation must have enough 
•appeal* in the market to spread that fixed cost over a number of 
customers. This leads on to such notions as condensing and 
compacting the file record so far as possible, and to arranging it in 
such an order that frequently consulted data is easiest to access. 
Many other rather obvious devices will occur to any competent systems 
designer. The same system principles apply even in non-computerised 
systems. 

I do not propose to occupy your time with such technical 
desiderata, important though they are. There are far more difficult 
and involved problems attaching to the economic organisation of 
information as a whole - all the way from the primary literature 
down to the ultimate sub-disciplinary distillate. 

As I see it, this is essentially a distribution problem rather 
than a technical one; a complex distribution problem in which the 
very technique of distribution is itself fundamentally affected by 
market needs. Whereas manufactured goods at least emanate from a 
single source, and are usually distributed through wholesale and 
retail networks, literature emanates from a multitude of individual 
sources and must be first associated into saleable packages before 
the process of distribution can redirect it to a multitude of •' 
individual recipients. This process of grouping has, traditionally, 
been carried out by learned and professional societies;, only recently 
have purely commercial influences entered this part of the network. 
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The historical and contemporary picture is, therefore, that the 
primary journals tend to be the co-current contributions of members 
and fellows - ie. it is their society fellowship and membership that 
brings their contributions together between covers rather than a close 
communion of personal pursuits. Of course, this pattern has become 
modified as the volume of the technical literature has grown. Many 
famous journals have adopted the technique of sectionalisation so 
that, at least, "analysis" is separated from "physical chemistry". 
Sven so, one wonders whether it should be! 

It is not cynical but purely realistic to conclude, therefore, 
that primary papers become grouped for publication in such a way that 
a journal can find enough paying subscribers to keep it alive. It is 
a matter of:- "if xf° of the contents interest me, I will buy it". 

And very rational too! 

But we have reached the situation where the average scientist 
needs to have his quota from not one but from each of (say) 20 
journals. His total requirements could very well constitute a 
"journal" in its own right - if only there were enough other people 
with exactly the same pattern of technical appetite. But, usually, 
there are not enough such people. So we remain with the situation 
that everyone must buy (or at any rate consult) primary journals that 
contain a lot that does not interest them and must use many primary 
journals (all subject to the same limitations) to collect up their 
total intellectual feedstock. 

Systems people have been called into the scientific arena to try 
to overcome these difficulties. Their contribution, so far, has been 
remedial rather than prophylactic. It is, possibly, an absorbing 
evening pastime to speculate what they could suggest if they were 
invited to set aside the acute problems in favour of tackling the 
chronic ones! But, left to themselves, I would not be hopeful about 
the outcome. I don't doubt that it would be logical and efficient. 
But that little problem of 'fixed cost' would worry me. 

However, I am not calling upon the information world to crusade 
for some total and revolutionary change in the arts and practices of 
publication. Change can only be evolutionary, unless there were some 
sudden and quite exceptional degree of agreement between nations and 
between benevolently committed interests. So we, like so many other 
orafts, must do our best with our raw materials as they arise. 

Their fonns, of course, change slowly with time, and we shall have 
to adjust our own approaches accordingly. We are not lilcoly to find 
the perfect solution for all time anymore than any other technology 
does - which is perhaps good for your employment prospects! 
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Since a speaker in this field must draw the line somewhere 
(unless he is prepared to talk all day), I am going to concentrate on 
what I believe to be our critical area - which is not to say that 
many other areas may not be equally important from the users point of 
view. But the critical operation - basic to all other things - is the 
technique of selection: selection of desired items from a collection 

assembled not for homogeneity, but for saleability. 

We have already noted that an author's paper is not deliberately 
directed 'at birth' to the relatively few and scattered people who 
benefit from it. Some of those people can be identified, of course, 
and an author will often serve them on a basis of 'personal courtesy'. 
But his fringe readers can only be reached via the inevitable 'mixing' 
of papers that makes primary and secondary publication an economic 
possibility. Hence, the reader is in need of a simple, well- 
organised, cheap un-mixing or unscrambling operation. It is this 
unscrambling operation that tends to dominate all my thinking about 
today's information problems - although I know there are problems to 
be solved in the area of physical retrieval as well as in intellectual 
retrieval, 

Tou will not have overlooked the fact that I said that it must be 
'cheap', and you will fairly ask what I mean by 'cheap'. The only 
answer to this is 'as cheaply as the reader could do it himself,' 
using printed indexes'. This, of course, is no answer. The 
situation of individuals varies widely; some have ready access to 
large libraries with generous indexes, some have not. Some have 
physical assistance in the shape of helpers, or pre-screened 
collections - all of which ought to be costed into any v ali d 
comparison. But information work is as poorly costed as any activity 
in the world. It is meagrely financed because most administrators 
cannot rationalise a conviction to drop it altogether or rationalise 
the courage to support it with measured generosity. One can cost the 
retrieval operation, but it is very difficult to put a value on the 
product. The result of all this is that information activities are 
not rigorously costed. So the answer to "cheap" must, at the present 
time, be "as cheap as possible, but without being too nasty". It 
must be cheap enough to attract an initial volume of use sufficient 
to pay the costs, from that basis it is reasonable to hope that 
increasing use will enable prices to be lowered and/or quality and 
coverage to be increased. 

Cheapness may be sought in many ways - even within my prescribed 
operation of 'selection'. Much choice is in the hands of the local 
information worker, but possibly more weighty choices lie with others 
who operate at an earlier stage in the distribution network. Let us 
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look again at the total picture* 

With few exceptions scientific literature is organised and 
distributed in accordance with the traditional disciplines — and we 
have seen why this is so. Again, with few exceptions, the major 
secondary sources are similarly Organised, although there is already 
fairly abundant cross-referencing and a good deal of overlap, 
duplication and omission. Manufacturing 'for the market* has 
promoted reasonable viability without rationality — a rather 
intriguing paradox! 

The individual reader's needs do not closely match the packaging. 

As I see it, those needs are of at least two kinds vis a) philosophical 
nourishment: for which he will turn to almost any outstanding work 
within his own sub-discipline and b) facts and techniques from many 
disciplines and technologies — for which he will turn to anything 
relevant - if only he can find it. Different users need a) and b) in 
different proportions, but probably no user can manage solely with a) 
or b). 

The present packages go quite a long way towards meeting (a) in 
several disciplines. True, the coverage is not 10Q£, and none are 
yet truly retrospective (except manually) hut these are improvements 
that may be expected to evolve. Heeds of the (b) type, however, can 
only he met by costly improvisation at present. Kany sources oust 
be searched or consulted to bring together what is required, ie. too 
many, and too large, haystacks must be forked over to find the needles. 

At what point, then, in the distribution network should 
re-arrangement and re-packaging begin? And can it ever lead to a 
single re-packaging design that will provide as cheaply as possible 
for everybody? 

It would seem at least that the 'disciplinary* and the 
'interdisciplinary' have to be treated as separate user requirements 
of equal importance. It would be as inconvenient to extract 
disciplinary material from an interdisciplinary file &3 vice-versa. 

It is also questionable whether a oommon mi niaal item representation 
will effectively serve both purposes - although there might be no 
objection to a single intellectual digestion which produced various 
representations . 

It is to be noted, in passing, that interdisciplinary needs are 
not co-terminous with interdisciplinary items. Interdisciplinary 
needs often demand disciplinary papers. Disciplinary needs often 
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demand items from other disciplines, but less frequently demand 
intrinsically interdisciplinary items. 

We may surmise, I think, that the contemporary disciplinary 
secondary publications (and data-bases) will be our dominant raw 
material for a long time to come. At what level, then, should the 
creation of interdisciplinary or mixed collections start, and by 
what processes? If time were no object, mixed abstract journals 
could be created (by copyright arrangement) out of the traditional 
secondaries. Searchable data-bases could then be prepared from these. 
But how would the proper content of the mixed secondary publications 
be identified? If these contents could be satisfactorily defined, 
there would be little need for mixed secondaries • Furthermore, in the 
name of cheapness, why print twice over - and months later? 

No, we are driven back to making the best use we can of whatever 
secondaries and data-bases achieve market viability. It is then Ilot 
some experts(s) to use those bases as skilfully as possible in 
meeting every kind of demand for item selection. We may expect, I 
think, that there will eventually be so many secondaries and data- 
bases that few enterprises who merely use information (ie. they do 
not trade in it) will be able to afford the resources to do their 
own total selection from the basic secondaries. Users will need 
some intermediate service that will repackage the secondaries into 
mixed collections of various kinds. This may well be one of the 
chief social functions of the emerging national information centres. 

If this be the likely pattern of evolution, then, for all our 
well-meaning intentions, these re-packagers will themselves be thrown 
back against the same market influences that have constrained the 
activities of the primary and secondary publishers. Packages must 
command markets - and even with improved computer technology this 
repackaging will be a costly overhead that has to be spread. The 
interdisciplinary packages will, therefore, have to be fairly large: 
they will have to embrace agglomerates of industrial activities, 
rather than identifiable trades and processes - although all things 
are possible at a price! 

No doubt, as in the past, these developments will start 
tentatively in the highly developed and so-called prosperous 
industrial societies where demand cam (up to a point) be measured - 
although it might be near the truth to observe that it is often 
clamour that is measured rather than need. In the course of these 
developments, there will be the same degrees of overlap, omission 
and incompatibility as we have seen in the past - moderated, no doubt, 
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by such agreements and conventions as may be adopted for machine- 
readable records, file formats, and so forth# But in the absence of 
active communications and urgent logical discourse between all 
concerned, events and expediency will overtake rationalisation as they 
have done before# 

But it is very difficult to see how a trial and error approach 
can be avoided# Such classifications as there are of trades and 
industries were not, in the main, drawn up for the canalisation of 
technical information and they will provide little guidance towards 
economic and effective re-packaging. But even trial and error can 
be pursued in an enlightened manner# Before too many resources are 
committed to active repackaging it would be valuable if some public 
and international assessment could be made of the pattern of 
partitioning that is required# 

So far, I have spoken of things that ought - for economic reasons 
- to be planned at communal level (albeit by enterprises working for 
the community) rather than at the level of a particular organisation# 
How will such things affect the economic position of the information 
manager who has to use them to fulfill corporate and individual needs? 
There will now be twice as many data-bases as there were - all of 
them roughly as expensive as to-day 1 s data-bases# The poor manager 
seems further away than ever from feeding his flock with his paltry 
housekeeping allowance# This is where the so-called information 
centre (be it •national* or otherwise) has a further social duty* 

It is now the probable custodian of both disciplinary and •mixed* 
data-bases# It must have organised those bases for fast and cheap 
searching at levels which may extend from the information manager 
who needs a large searchable sub-collection regularly up-dated, down 
to the individual who needs a one-off retrospective search on demand# 

I think it may be inescapable that the larger centres will be 
involved in both •wholesale 1 and •retail* business for a long time to 
come - unless sub-centres emerge, based possibly on research 
associations or other co-operative bodies. 

What should viably subtend from the activities of the repackaging 
centres must depend upon a fine interplay between the forces of 
classification and the forces of the market# I have postulated 
•large* interdisciplinary files, to be tapped by organisations and by 
individuals# It will always be for continuous study what degree of 
sub-packaging is warranted in anticipation of a volume of smaller 
and individual enquirers# We have seen these considerations at work 
in the discipline of chemistry - without, perhaps, any very clear cut 
evidence whether mere partitioning of a collection is truly viable or 
not# 
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I am afraid that thiB has all been rather laborious. One should, 
perhaps, never try to rationalise one's dreamB. But. whilst the 
eventual reality may be quite unlike my prediction, it will, I am 
convinced, be predicated by what iB considered to be the viable level 
and pattern of pre-arrangement and pre -partition* Costly 
'arrangement' must produce an array that permits ready retrieval from 
all foreseeable viewpoints - otherwise it is just a theorist's 
arrangement* Costly pre-partition must produce a sub-set that is 
either used or sold to a sufficient extent - otherwise it is a 
theorist's separation* 

The choice between a)elaborate 'labelling' of large collections 
and b) merging and then partitioning into non-noisy sub collections 
is likely to engage our attention for a long time to come* 

How then should these larger issues affect the direction of 
development at the processing level? 

In my view they seem to point further and further away from any 
universal and uniform technique for the handling of literature 
references, and more and more to the need for a variety of proved 
techniques appropriate to tasks and to environments* Quite apart 
from the very real differences between information shops - 
differences of size, of skills, of resources - there are intrinsic 
differences in the modes of sorting and sifting and screening 
required* One could, I think, postulate at leaBt three recognisably 
distinct situations - although in practice they would be no more 
distinct and discrete than the 'stops' on a camera lens: and, 
incidentally, I tend to recall that each 'stop' has its own depth of 
focus* Perhaps there is a useful analogy in thatl 

These three situations might be described as follows;- 

1) Systems to enable diBCipline-based collections to 
contribute to large interdisciplinary collections* 

2) Systems to enable large interdisciplinary collections 
to contribute to task-oriented collections. 

3) Systems to enable task-oriented collections to 
contribute to personal collections (notebooks). 

The relative neatness of this array is however 'spoiled' by the near 
certainty that the personal collector will wish to be able to tap 
1 and 2 directly as well as through This puts a considerable 
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strain upon the design of 1 and 2 and imposes a requirement for a 
kind of double-standard, as we shall see. 

The above three process contributions towards effective 
discrimination for, and collection at, the individual level have each 
to make their own decisions in at least one fundamental area viz:- 
the mode of item representation. Their subsequent processing 
operations will be constrained - but not determined in detail - by 
that decision. Mode Qf item representation is, possibly, the most 
debatable and sensitive area in the arts of information for we all 
know - and we are inhibited by the thought - that much work may be 
done on an item that is never retrieved. 

To a great extent, situation 1 is having its fate determined for 
it. The discipline-based data-bases all have a conscientiously 
prepared abstract somewhere in the background, although it may or may 
not appear on the searchable data-base. The pattern seems to be to 
compile a searchable record from the title, the bibliographic detail, 
a few keywords or 'high-spots* (eg. chemical compounds) and a very 
rough 'classification' into classical sub-areas of the discipline. 
Most of these characterisers are the inevitable spin-off from the 

processes of publication and therefore represent a relatively low 

overhead on the retrieval process. Any attempt to add de novo 
' retrievability* will add a specific and considerable overhead no 
matter whether this attempt be in the direction of adding the whole 
abstract (free text approach) or of more exhaustive keywording 
(co-ordinate indexing) . The paradox is that the individual searcher 
would benefit by such additions, but cannot afford them, whereas the 
situation 2 information shop could afford them, but probably does not 
need them, I would surmise, then, that situation 1 will settle down 
with an embellished title and a 'free-text' search technique - with, 
no doubt, fairly sophisticated aids to assist semantic rapport with 
the 'free-text'. This should be quite adequate for the selection of 
situation 2 collections, and has already proved useable, if not 
excellent, for the individual searcher. 

In situation 2, several demanding requirements come into play. 

In the first place the situation 2 collection’ will be a 'merge' of 
items picked up via word-lists and concepts that are valid currency 
in situation 1 but which are only incompletely articulate in the ears 
of the situation 2 user. Also, the several situation 1 glossaries 
will not be consistent or uniform amongst themselves (eg. bridge- 
chemistry, bridge-physics, bridge-engineering) . The intended 
concepts may be clearly distinguishable by readers, but they will not 
be distinguishable by computers. Furthermore, none of those may be 
in the terms that the situation 2 enquirer would himself customarily 
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use for those concepts: he nay have his own vernacular use for the 
word bridge* (eg. bridge - dentistry, bridge - banicing) and prefer 
some more specific descriptor for a concept that is outside his daily 
discourse. 

It seems unlikely therefore that situation 2 can use the 
situation 1 representation for anything more than the gathering of it; 
input. When it comes to output, it needs a representation that is 
more compatible with the discourse language of its user community. 

This might mean a) specific re-analysis of the items being collected 
or b) intense organisation and correlation of the 'inherited 1 
keywords with the language of the user community. One feels 
intuitively that b) s^lone will not suffice; all interdisciplinary 
activities breed a convenient jargon which ought to find direct 
representation in its search glossary. Even if the total 
disciplinary abstract were carried through to the situation 2 
collection, I feel that it might not serve the situation 2 searcher. 
It would depend, I suppose, upon whether he conceded that he was 
.searching outside his inter-discipline. I am inclined to believe, 
therefore, that the merged cross-collection is going to require some 
supplementary intellectual examination of its constituent items. And 
since, by definition, the conceptual elements looked for will not be 
explicit in the situation 1 representation, there is going to be a 
choice between a) interpretive additions in textual form or 
b) additional access points in the shape of parochial keywords*. 

Since the purely technical choice between these is still an open one, 
we are likely to see both approaches. 

In situation 3 f we are catering for the ultimate user - a person 
who is probably familiar with the terminology of one of the 
constituent disciplines, but is no more than acquainted with other 
disciplinary terminologies. And on top of these he will have grown 
into a craft-terminology - so that he accepts the malpractice of 
calling a radio receiver a 'transistor* even though he knows that 
this is semantic anarchy. 

Here we seem entitled to cash in on the ..thought that the 
essential glossary of a truly common endeavour can be quite small and 
yet highly specific. We have reached the stage where the purpose of 
the terms or keywords is little more than parochially mnemonic: they 
do not have to describe themselves to the world outside. Here then 
may be the proper field for the controlled (but not static) 
vocabulary and thesaurus. Here is a situation where the essential 
concepts of the user community may be identified and coded in a 
notation that is free from the confusion brought in by twisting 
(however benevolently) the basic meaning of words. Who need care if 
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the concept code "347" can only be explained by the use of 20-30 
words? It hae only to be done once: it is not used in that form and 
will not therefore give rise to the false drops that might oe 
associated with the corresponding free-text term (eg. "quartz iodine 
lamp”) Situation 3 seems to me to be the natural hunting ground for 
the thesaural enthusiast. The community is small enough to be 
identified and consulted; its specific vocabulary is small enough to 
be articulated and coded. 

Where does all this lead, if anywhere? Possibly to the comfort- 
ing conclusion that there is so much room for versatility in 
improvement and innovation that no one working in information science 
need feel that he is wasting his time. But that view would be 
altogether too cosy! I have tried to paint a picture of the 
progressive distribution of items through processing phases that I 
have called 'situations'. The important thing is, I think, to 
understand which of these situations one is working in, or is 
nearest to. To become deeply committed to the techniques of the 
wrong situation is to waste ones own time - even though one may solve 
someone else's problem. There is little comfort in the latter thought 
however, for the retrieval of information about information 
retrieval is so poor that the solution will probably not reach the 
problem' 

Consistency is, of course, the refuge of fools, but I like to 
think that my current thinking has proceeded from my observation of 
many years ago that "a thesaurus is for a community: not for (rod!" 
Communities are of many sizes and many kinds, but the truth still 
remains that they discourse and they question in a communal vernacular 
that they have evolved because of its precision and economy for them . 
The search system need not answer back in the vernacular: but it 
must be able to respond to a vernacular enquiry. 

For all its omissions, commissions and archaeological 
stratifications, we might do worse than re-appraise UDC and vote it 
the funds to put new flesh on to its excellent bone-structure: and 
then keep its' tissues properly restored. 
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SYNOPSIS 

Is there a most cost-effective number of index terms in an index which 
point, not to the items they index, but to other index terms? We found 
no optimal number between the maximum the language will allow at one 
extreme and no cross-references at the other, for the models we 
employed. The analysis was as valuable for what it adds to techniques 
of mathematical analysis in information science as for the insights it 
gave us into some fundamental properties of an index. 

1. Introduction 

Modern libraries, universities, research centers, government agencies and other 
service organizations are becoming more complex. The size o£ large libraries, for 
example, has been doubling every 16 years during the past few decades, and the 
number of services they provide increased too. This complexity may be increasing 
faster than does our ability to cope with it. At least two factors contribute to 
organizational complexity: 

(1) great variety in the services performed; and 

(2) the sheer number of services, agents, resources, and organizational component 
Important tools for coping with both size and variety are directories that reflect 
(or create) order and organization among the organizational components, and they 
guide users according to this order. 

An example is the telephone directory. It serves as a directory to the various 
resources in a city, much as a university or library catalog serves to direct its 
users to its resources. The "classified" directory (Yellow Pages, subject catalog 
has greater organizing power than a name-address directory if the number of servic 
types (variety; e.g. plumbers, physicians, etc.) is less than the number of servic 
tokens (e.g., United Plumbing, All-Plumb, D.G . Gish, M.D. , A. Jones, M.D., etc.)* 
Consider another, hypothetical, example of a directory to medical cases by patient 
name with a directory by syndromes. There are, in general, fewer syndromes than 



* The collaboration and help of R. Tagliacozzo and P. Roosen-Runge in the early 
discussions of this work contributed to some of the ideas in this paper. 
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cases* It is, of course, not necessary that the entries in a directory form a 
classification system in the rigorous sense: a subject-heading or keyword list also 
provides organizing power. 

We shall confine our analysis only to such subject-directories because of their 
importance in prior work toward new types of information services. We shall focus 
on the benefits and costs of using indirect references, or cross-reference pointers 
from one subject terra to another terra in the same directory because of the additional 
organization such a structure is believed to provide. In this work, we build upon 
earlier results about cross-reference structures (2). We confine it to only one kind 
of cross-reference, the "see"-reference, because of its widespread and long-standing 
use and the simplification it brings to our analysis* 

While there are published discussions (5) (4) prescribing how see-references should 
be constructed, there are to ray* knowledge, no objective analyses of the benefits and 
costs involved. There has been a tendency on the part of catalogers, indexers, 
authority-structure compilers, and even system planners to perpetuate time-honored 
practices without critical appraisal and examination* At the same time the penalties 
resulting from insufficiently rationalized systems has greatly increased with the 
use of more powerful new technologies for storage, retrieval, and search. 

It is not atypical for a computerized directory to be viewed merely as a "conversion” 
of its "manual" predecessor* Existing catalog structures and cataloging rules are 
thus frequently perpetuated, perhaps to the detriment of their users* This danger 
arises from failure to distinguish between the function of a directory and the means 
for implementing that function, and also, from failure to realize fully the Increase 
in the number of alternatives for implementation afforded by the flexibility of 
modern information technology. 

Mathematical models of various means of designing a see-reference structure, though 
over-simplified and not corresponding to actual implementations, are of great value 
in eliminating the failures mentioned above. They focus on the most essential rele- 
vant variables. They provide insight into the logical structure of the concepts 
underlying the idea of a see-reference structure, the design parameters, the key 
performance variables used to evaluate a design, and the connections among these. 

2. Formulation of Mathematical Problems 

Visualize a directory as a table with a partition down through it. The left part is 
a vertical list, ordered in some way, such as lexicographic, of what we shall call 
index terms . Each index term is a possible access point to the directory. The right 
half of the directory is a list of what we shall call profiles , one associated with 
each index term. Each profile is, in turn, a list of terms. It may be ordered or 
not. Each terra may be an index term or an address * By an address we mean a unique 
identifier or label for a record, resource, agent, facility, etc. to which the 
directory ultimately directs its users. 

We now partition the index terms into direct index terms , which point only to 
addresses, and indirect index terms , which point, via a see-reference, to other index 
terms. Why should there be any indirect Index terms in a directory at all? If the 
total number of index terms is fixed, why should not every term be direct? Suppose, 
for example, that the direct index terra "airplane" points to document labels 1, 4, 7, 
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11. Suppose that "aircraft'* is another of the fixed number of index terms. We could 
make it indirect by having it point to "sees airplane", or direct by having it, 
redundantly, point to 1, 4, 7 t 11. Doing the latter leads the user more quickly to 
the needed source than going through a see-reference, and uses up only 10 characters 
of storage (counting spaces and commas) vs. 13 characters for the see-reference; 
counting "sees " . 



The see-references give the directory a logical structure that could be of education- 
al value. But, in this paper, we shall ignore this potential benefit and focus only 
on the benefits from decreased storage and updating time, less the costs of increased 
search time. 



To analyze this problem, define the following 
interpreted in figure 1. 

Ni number of direct index terms, or rows 
in the bottom half of figure 1 (- 10 4 ) • 

Mi number of indirect index terms, to be 
found. 

N4M: total number of index terms, 
n^i average number of items per direct 
index term. 

di average number of direct index terms 
per document (~1G). 

D: total number of documents or items to 

which the direct terms can point (~10 5 ). 



basic variables, 



Indi- 

rect 



Direct 

terms 



Index 

Terms 



Profiles 



aircraft 

1 

i 


see: 

airplane 


airplane 

: 





* 



V' 

A 



Directory: Figure 1 



th 



If d. is the number of index terms assigned to the j of the D documents, then 
n J 



l d 4 is the total number of tern-item pairs or 

j-1 2 



the total number of items' id. 



numbers entered in the lower right (shaded) quadrant of Figure 1. Then ^ dj is 

the average number of item id. numbers in one of the N rows; this is what we have 
D 

called d. But I di is also N times the average number of items per direct index 

i ml d 



term. Hence, dD » l ^ dj » Nn^, or dD » Nn^ 



To estimate the total cost of storing the directory of figure 1, let 
c : the cost, in $/bit/month (-.00005) (or 250 millicents/bit , purchase) 

b<ji average nr. of bits per item identification number, > log 2 D (-20) 
b^: average nr. of bits to store an index term, direct or indirect (-200) 
r : average nr. of direct index terms per indirect term. (-1) 



We assume here that no indirect term points to another indirect term. It is not 
difficult to drop this assumption; thin leads to interesting conditions for being 
trapped in a run-around cycle, but it diverts from our main line of argument. It 

that if Tj is the number of direct index terms to which the j*” indirect term 
M 

then E* is the total number of pairs of the form: (indirect term *+ direct 
3 1 M M 

Clearly, r - ^ ^E^ . (Also. E^ t j la the average nuabar of Indiract 

terms pointing to one of the direct forma * N; the average number of indirect terms 



follows 
points , 
term) . 
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rM 

per term is thus £ r^/N “ "jj) • 

To store the left "half” of the directory in figure 1 requires b^N bits. To store 

the upper right quadrant of E r.* direct index terras requires b . (rM) bits. To 

J“1 J D 1 

store the lower right quadrant of d-j item id. nrs. requires b d Nn d bits, The 
total storage cost, C g in $/raonth, is: 

V c 8 (b i (NfM) + b i rM + n d b d N) “ C s (b i (N + + dDb d > Eq. (2) 

Evidently, increasing H can never result in a saving of storage costs. 

To estimate the cost of updating the directory, let: 

D : the number of new documents (item id. nrs.) per month at which the collection 
grows (IX of D or -10 3 ) 

t : average time, in seconds, to access and compare a randomly chosen index term of 
the directory with a given search term. (-10~ 5 ) 



We now assume that a new document is indexed with d (on the average) of the N direct 
index terras already in the directory, and that the list of N terras is ordered, say 
lexicographically, so that it can be searched for the given search term in a binary 
fashion. The average number of necessary comparisons is, then, log 2 N. It will take 
t log£N seconds to find a direct term in the directory if it is there. Suppose next 
that the n d item identification numbers posted next to a direct index term are 
recorded in the order in which they arrived. Let 

t y : time, in seconds, to record (write) an item id. nr., and (-1CT 5 ) 
c : cost, in $/8econd, to write or read into or out of the stored file. ( - . 05) 

The average updating cost, C u , in $/month, is thus: 

C u « c t • o'd(T log 2 N + ty) Eq. (3) 



Next, let: 

p . : the probability that a randomly chosen search terra is one of 
index terras. Assume it to be kM, where k < — L- • 

: the probability that a randomly chosen searchTer* is one of 
search terras. Assume it to be kN. 






the M indirect 
the N direct 



p : the probability that a randomly chosen search term isn't an index term in the 
° directory at all • 1 - p.- p d - 1 - k(N4H). 

The average time to search a (lexicographically) ordered directory for the presence 
or absence of a specified search term, direct or indirect, is t logjN seconds. This 
is the total time per query if the search term isn't listed, an event of probability 
p Q . We assume that each query is specified by exactly one search terra. If the 
search term la listed, and is one of the direct terms - an event of probability p d * 
then the total time per query is r loggOHN) + n d t ¥ seconds because n d items have to 
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be retrieved and the id* nrs* have to be temporarily stored* If the search term 
is one of the indirect terms, the total time per query is t log2(M+N) plus x times 
the total time for each direct term this indirect term points to* This is 
t log2(M+N) + r(x log2(M+N) + n^t w ) seconds per query* 

The average total read-write time per query is about: 



seconds per query* The query-processing cost* due to read-write operations, in 
$/month, is with the formulas for n d and for p Q » pj, and p d and with R - the number 
of queries /month, each consisting of just one search term*. 



+ c fc R (1 + kMr) ( log 2 (W-N)) + kdDt y (l + 

3* When Does It Pay to Repeat tho Reference Profile? 

By the reference profile of a direct index term t *Ve mean the list of item identifi- 
cation numbers to which t points* Since the average list is n d or items long, 
with b d bits per Items, it will require b d bits per direct term* 

An indirect term points to r, usually r*l, direct term and requires only rb i bits 
of storage* If we were to repeat the reference profile under an indirect term 
rather than using a see- reference, we would require an additional — b * - rb^ bits 
per indirect term* Altogether, b d - rb^) more bits would be required* 

rM 

In updating, an id* nr* has to be posted on an additional — st indirect terms per 
direct term, making the total number of id* nrs* to be written d + Ijjj rather than 




C - c t R (l-k(MfN)) i log 2 (M+N) + kNi log 2 (H+N) + kdDt w 



+ kM(x log 2 (M+N) + r(x log 2 (M+N) + -^ t w >) Eq.( 4 ) 

- c t R t log 2 (M+N) + kdDt w + kMr(x log 2 (M+N) + . 




» c s b 1 (N + (r+l)M) + dDb d 



Eq.(5) 



+ c fc D d(x log 2 (M+N) + t w ) 
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d id. nrs. per new document. This takes an additional *^j(x logjCM+N) + t^) seconds 
per new document. 

So far, repeating the document id. nrs. under what could be indirect index terms has 
incurred an added cost of c s Mt^ rb^) + c^’ (x log 2 (M+N) + t w ) dollars per 

month. What is gained? It should be possible to save time in searching. The search 
time is now just (l~p 0 )x log 2 (M+N) seconds per query, where p Q is the probability that 
the term isn't in the index at all. We assume, as before, that p Q + p.j+ p d * 1 and 
p^* kM, pj® kN, so that 1 - p 0 ® k(M+N) . This saves t log 2 (M+N) + kMr x log 2 (tf+'N) + 

+ KdDt w (l + i^) - ktMlog 2 (M+N) - kxNlog 2 (M+N) or kMx(r-l)x log(M+N) + 

x(l-kN)log 2 (MfN) + kdDt w (l + ^) seconds per query or C t R x(kM(r-l) + (l-kN))log 2 
(M+N) + kdDt w (l + ^g) $ /month. 



We can now ask when it pays to repeat the reference profile in the indirect terms. 
This is to ask when the savings in search cost exceeds the increased storage and 
updating costs. Let us simplify by first taking r»l. The search savings are: 



S 8 « c t R (1-kN) log 2 (MfN) + kdDt w (l + M /N) 



$/month. 



The extra costs are: C 1 ® + c t D * ^ $ /month. We 

simplify further by fixing values for some of the variables. Suppose that N*10 4 
direct index terms, M«4N indirect index terms, d=10 index terms /document, D«10 5 docu- 
ments, k®10“ 5 , so that p Q * k(M+N) ■ 5Nk * 5 • 10 4 • 10“ 5 « .05, or 1 chance in 20 of 
hitting no index term at all. D 1 ® 10 3 documents /month or IX of D. b d ® 20 bits/doc. 
id. nr. b^® 200 bits/index term. We next consider two cases, corresponding to a 1 
computerized and II a manual system. 







CASE I 


CASE II 


c t ($/second) 


.05 


computer time 


.001 for human labor at $4/hr 


c Q ($/bit/month) 


5 *10-5 


disc storage 


10“®ifgr book storage in 


x (seconds to match) 


10“ 5 


CPU compare time 


1 human compare time 


t (seconds to write) 


10“ 5 


CPU write time 


2 human write time 


S s ($/nonth) 


10" S R 




.023 R 


C 1 ($/»onth) 


4000 




61 


Least value of R for 
which S_ > C* 


4 xlO 8 


requests/month 


2650 req./mo. 



Neither case is very plausible, because even 2650 requests per month are too high. 



Let us repeat the above calculation with only M changed. Suppose R«1000 and M*aN, 
with a to be determined such that S 8 ® c’. Case I: S fl • .2a + a(15+log2(l+a)) 
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C*= log 2 (l+a) + 15 + 2a. A value of a slightly exceeding 1 satisfies this condition. 



4. Benefit-Cost Maximization 

Let v be the utility of obtaining a match in the directory for a given query. The 
expected benefit, in dollars per month, for successful uses of the directory* is 
R(l-p 0 )v, or Rk(M-f?J)v, with the assumptions made befoie. If we let M«aN, the net 
utility, or benefit less cost is: 

U = RkN(l+a) v - c 8 b i N(l+a(r+l) ) + dDb d 

- c t D’d(T log 2 N(l+a) + t w > Eq> (6) 

- c t R (1+akrN) (x log 2 N(l+a)) + kdDt w (l+ar) 

Suppose first that all variables except a are specified as in Cases I and II of the 
previous section. Which value of a maximizes U? Assuming U to be a differentiable 
function of a, we find a such that dU/da=0. We have: 

dU/da = - B log 2 (l+a) + C, where, for Eq. (7) 

case I, with R®1000, and v unspecified, we have: 

A * -‘ttI B = 5 x 10 -6 C = lOv - 200 



If a is a small positive number, then log 2 (l+a) * a and the middle term is negligible 
the value of a which makes -'^l . - 200 - lOv is then a * i 0v ‘°° 2 oo _1 » this 

is positive only if .007 > lOv - 200 > 0 , which implies that v is between 20 and 
20.0007. Thus, ji depends with very great sensitivity on the precise value of v in 
this very narrow range. This is a typical result in this kind of optimization, and 
casts doubt on the model generating Eq.(6). It is, of course, unrealistic to assume 
that the value of a successful search could be known with such precision. Does this 
mean that there is great inherent uncertainty in the number of M of indirect 
references to use? 

Before we conclude this let us examine what happens if a is large. How large? 

Large enough for log 2 (l+a) to equal 200 - lOv unless again we force v to be about 20. 



where 
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For log 2 (l+a) to be, say 10, a has to be 1000, and a thousand indirect terms for each 
direct term is quite unrealistic. So the above conclusion holds. What, then, is 
wrong? 

Let us try numerical values for case II and R=1000. Now A = -16 B = .01 
C = lOv + 2. A value of a for which + .01 log 2 (l+a) - lOv + 2 must be quite 
large if v is large for any v. Even if v=0, ji must be at least 7, for then 
— y + -01 log 2 8 = 2.03 vs. 2. This is more reasonable, though an upper limit of A 

for a would be more realistic since there may not be many more than A words in English 
that could serve as indirect references to the same see-re fei'ence. 



We could, of course, conclude that it is never cost-effective to use see-references. 
To explore this, we should not regard N as fixed. The larger N and M, the greater 
the probability of success in searching, which varies as k(N+M). The expected 
penalty of failure is -k(N+M)vR $/month. If this exceeds the costs, then it should 
be desirable to make both N and M as large as possible. Let us ask which values of 
M and N jointly maximize U(N,M) ■ k(MfN)vR - C. We thus seek H and N such that 



3u . au 

8M * 0 and 8N 



0. We have: - -A . ^ - B . ^ - B’log^MtN) - D • £ + C and 



iU . _J_ _ B _M_ 

3N MfN MfN 



+ D -4r + c' » where A 
N 2 



c^Rxkr 



, c f 

&«•**>• “Hbii 



B£n2 D « c t RkdDt w r C *= kvR - ^b^tr+l) C’* C + c^r. To simplify, let 
us estimate the values of the constants for case I 



•jgj + 7 x i0-» 0 ^ + 5 xio-1 °log 2 (H«0 + 



1000 



- .02 



•■QPZ + 7 x io * 1 0 — 

UtU ' / A M I M 

Prfn nrn 



.0005 5 



1000 



- .01 



If we subtract the second equation from the first, we have 
5 X 10" 1 0 log 2 (mn) + *5295 + .0005 “ “ .01 . 

Since M, H have to be positive, this condition cannot be net. 



Note that if kvR is large while c g b i and c t Rk are snail, increasing N and M will 
increase U. We can thus defend the following general conclusion: If the value of a 
successful query and the nunber of requests /non th are sufficiently high, then as many 
direct and indirect index terns as possible should be used* The ratio of indirect to 
direct terns should be the naxinum the language allows. This naxinizes the benefit- 
cost difference* 



5. Conclusions 

We can learn several lessons from the preceding analyses* Before discussing them, 
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let us reflect about their nature. They reflect a kind of thinking which is not 
widely practiced by designers and analysts of libraries and information centers. It 
is mathematical thinking. It follows in the tradition of Morse (3) and others who 
have done operations research in this area. If more information systems analysts 
would embrace this kind of thinking, information science would perhaps advance much 
more rapidly and at a higher level. 

A. Lessons for the Information Scientist* 

1. There is still a great need for precise conceptualization, for explicating 
basic notions underlying most of information science. We can view the problem 
of this chapter as perhaps one of the most elementary ones in the field. Yet, 
we have not really solved it in a satisfactory way. The analyses are more 
instructive in showing us what we still do not know than in applying what we 
know. We do not know, for example: 

(a) how to measure the benefits of using a directory. A directory to be 
used to find an ambulance service or to the fire department at a moment of 
crisis, can be quite valuable. In design, we should obviously make sure 
that every conceivable term under which any directory user might look for an 
ambulance is entered - and we would be far wiser to repeat the document id. 
nr. (or telephone number) under each variant than to use "see-references.” 

But getting this obvious conclusion to be a rigorous implication of a model 
requires a mathematically more sophisticated model than the one we have 
analyzed here. 

(b) the user’s time and effort needs to be taken into account. To the cost 
should be added the wasted time of the user in chasing see-references. This 
could easily be done by a simple extension of the present analysis, by 
simply adding the cost of the user’s time. But disutility does not necessar- 
ily increase linearly with cost. If the user’s wasted time exceeds a certain 
threshold, he will not bother at all to pursue a see-reference. This is 
especially true if search time varies linearly rather logarithmically with 
file size. 

(c) While the assumption that the directory entries can be maintained in 
order so that search time varies as the logarithm of file size, there are 
advantages to hashing (1), where search time is essentially constant for all 
file sizes up to a limit. It is simple to repeat our analysis under this 
condition, but this requires knowledge of bounds on M+N, the very quantity we 
wish to optimize. Perhaps a fresh approach to the entire formulation of the 
optimization problem - possibly as an application of dynamic programming - 
would prove to be fruitful. 

(d) The numerous assumptions in our model can be viewed as hypotheses for 
empirical test. Does the probability of a randomly chosen query matching one 
of the N direct index terms really increase as kN; and how can we estimate k 
so that the probability of no match nt all is l-k(M+N) ? 

2. There are numerous easy extensions of the analyses presented here which give 
us experience and practice with such analytical work. Two examples follow: 

(a) Extension to the case where a query involves Boolean or more complex 
logical-syntactic combinations of index terms in the directory. 

(b) Extension to the case of partial matches between query terms and index 
terms, both for a complex query expression as a whole and when the query term 
is a single term. 
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B. Lessons for the Professional Information Officer. 

With those responsible for the practical operation and improvement of the 
services of a library of information center, we can only share concern that the 
problems they face are intellectually challenging and difficult. It would be 
misleading to suggest that they can already apply our results to any practical 
problems of directory design. It will take considerably more basic research 
before this is the case. In the meantime they are well advised to continue 
using the rules of thumb that indicate that they are not likely to make mistakes 
of grave consequence. We strongly urge, however, that they begin to develop an 
appreciation for the kind of analyses made here and those likely to follow in 
this path. Host necessary is their support of the need for basic analytical 
research and possibly their collaboration to keep the models in better touch with 
the most essential features of reality. 
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SYNOPSIS 

The scientific and technical information mechanisms that are es- 
tablished to serve a given country or region must be scaled to 
enable them to acquire, process and disseminate an increasingly 
high percentage of the world’s output of scientific knowledge. 
Local systems will have to be based on international systems for 
information transfer whose costs would be allocated in terms of 
a country's GNP and/or the amount of research actually performed. 



Scientific and technological information is a necessary input to the pro- 
cess of research and development in any country. The information required can 
be generated by means of local research and development programs (themselves, of 
course, partially dependent on external information inputs), or can be trans- 
ferred from other countries. This latter process, that of technology transfer, 
has been defined by Bar-Zakay ( 3 ) as occurring "when scientific and technologi- 
cal information generated and/or used in one context is re-evaluated and/or im- 
plemented in another context," 

Insofar as it is dependent on locally performed research and development 
the technological gap between the developed and underdeveloped countries has 
been increasing. This point is well illustrated by data in an OECD study ( 1 ) 
published in 1967 and covering the year 1963/64, The OECD data is useful be- 
bause the OECD member countries provide a fairly good sample of the kinds of 
countries in the world today. The sample includes a highly industrialized 
superpower, the United States, large industrialized countries such as West 
Germany and Japan, small industrialized countries such as the Netherlands, and 
large and small developing countries such as Spain and Greece. 
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Table I shows the gross national expenditure on research and development, 
exclusive of space and defense, for the OECD member countries, as well as on a 
per capita basis, as a percentage of the GNP, and as a percentage of the total 
OECD spending for R & D. Those countries most seriously underdeveloped, Greece, 
Ireland, Portugal, Spain and Turkey with more than 30 per cent of all employment 
in agriculture also had the lowest spending for R & D. To the extent , then , that 
R & D influences economic growth we must conclude that the rich grow richer and 
the poor grow poorer. 



Country 


1 Gross Expenditure 
(in Millions of 
US Dollars) 


Per Capita 
(in US Dol- 
lars) 


| As Percentage 
1 of GNP 


As Percentage 
of OECD Total 


United States 


9500 


49.5 


1.5 1 


i 60.8 


United Kingdom 


1460 


26 .*6 


1.5 


9.3 


West Germany 


1305 


22.4 


1.3 


: 8.4 


France 


1000 


19.5 


1.2 


6.4 


Japan 


892 


9.3 


, 1.4 ! 


1 5.7 


Canada 


357 


18.9 


0.9 1 


1 2.3 


Netherlands 


314 


25.8 


« 1.8 


2.0 


Italy 


274 


5.4 


j 0.6 


1.7 


Sweden 


239 


31.2 


1 1.4 


1.5 


Belgium 


132 


14.1 


■ 1.0 


0.8 


Norway 


39 


10. r 


; o.t 


0.3 


Spain 


29 


1.0 


t 0.2 


0.2 


Turkey 


27 


0.9 


1 0.4 


0.2 


Austria 


23 


3.2 


* 0.3 


0.1 


Ireland 


10 


3.5 


• 0.5 


0.1 


Portugal 


9 


1.0 


0.2 


0.1 


Greece 


8 


0.9 


0.2 


0.1 


TOTAL 


15616 






100.0 



i 

i 

! 

l 

I 



O 




TABLE I 

National Expenditures on R & D (excluding space and 
defense) for 1963/64 by OECD Member Countries. 

Inspection of Table I also indicates that with the exception of the United 
States , no more than 10 per cent of all OECD research is performed in any one 
country. The percentages would, of course, be much lower if computed on a 
world-wide basis. 

Technology transfer provides an alteitjative to local research and develop- 
ment. This process is usually thought of as a bilateral transfer of information 
based on a specific contractual or quasi -contractual (e.g. foreign aid) relation- 
ship between the parties. The process can be initiated by either the donor or 
donee and is usually limited in subject scope and time. 

Another method of effecting the technology transfer process is the import- 
ation of scientific and technological information in bulk and utilizing it as 
required. By information in bulk form is meant that information which exists as 
primary and secondary scientific and technological publications including, but 
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not limited to, journal literature, technical reports, patents, conference pro- 
ceedings, monographs, and indexing and abstracting services. Both local R & D 
and specific technology transfer agreements are important and have been exten- 
sively studied and applied. However, the utilization of scientific and techno- 
logical literature as an important factor in national development has, despite 
its potential, been relatively neglected. Among the reasons for this neglect we 
can cite the magnitude, complexity and cost of the required systems. It is, for 
example, relatively simple for an international organization to secure the ser- 
vices of an expert and send him to assist in the solution of a specific problem 
in a developing country. It is quite another thing for the developing country 
to set up and operate a large scale information system capable of handling a 
fairly high percentage of the world’s scientific publications. Such a system 
would. be out of proportion to the actual utilization that could be made of the 
information even though it would provide assistance in the solution of a broad 
range of problems. 

We may define our objectives as ensuring the free flow of the information 
reported in the scientific and technological literature across national bound- 
aries and providing for its effective utilization within individual countries. 
Realization of these objectives implies the existence of both national and inter- 
national information systems whether or not they are formally recognized. 

A national information system in science and technology must fulfill three 



a) it must record the results of the research and development performed within 
the country. This is performed by the ’primary publication’ subsystem. 

b) It must be capable of identifying, within acceptable time limits, those docu- 
ments, no matter where published, which are required to support the country’s 
research, development, and educational programs in science and technology. It 
is desirable that this ’secondary information’ subsystem be capable of pro- 
viding abstracts of the documents identified. 

c) It must be able to provide any required document, no matter where published, 
in a form in which it can be conveniently used and within acceptable time 
limits. This ’document delivery’ subsystem should include reproduction and 
translation services. 

It is obvious that these functions overlap and interact in various ways and 
that given national information systems will implement them differently. 

In order to fulfill the first function each country needs a system of pri- 
mary publication which is approximately proportional to the research performed 
in that country. That such systems do, in fact, exist needs no demonstration 
and that they are actually proportional to the amount of research is partly corrob- 
orated by data from a recent study by Bourne ( 2 ) of the characteristics of 
coverage of the Bibliography of Agriculture (B of A). A random sample of the ci- 
tations in the 1967 B of A was analyzed to determine, among other things, the 
country of publication of the bibliographic unit cited. A total of eighty dif- 
ferent countries, including all members of the OECD, were identified in the 
sample. Table II compares the expenditure for R & D as a percentage of total 
OECD spending for R & D with agricultural publication by country as a percentage 
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of OECD publications in agriculture as reflected by the B of A, Despite an in- 
terval of several years between the two sets of data, a rank order correlation, 

R ~ .9^7 (? s .00l) is obtained. This data is only indicative, however, because 
no evidence has been adduced to show that a) the total amount of agricultural 
research varies linearly with the total amount of research and b) that the 
B of A is unbiased in its selection of material. In fact, the proportion of re- 
search devoted to agriculture decreases with the increasing development of a 
country. This is borne out by the data in Table II which indicate that, except 
for the United States, .Japan and Turkey the percentage of agricultural publi- 
cations exceeds the general R & D percentage by as much as 11:1. The anomalous 
cases of Japan and Turkey may be the result of language problems at the B of A. 



jountry — 


i nru — 


Fubll cations 


United States 


60.8 


42.7 


United Kingdom 


9.3 


11.6 


West Germany 


8.4 


15.2 


France 


6.4 


6.8 


Japan 


5.7 


3.0 


Canada 


2.3 


3.3 


Netherlands 


2.0 


3.5 


Italy 


1.7 


4.5 


Sweden 


1.5 


2.6 


Belgium 


0.8 


1.5 


Norway 


0.3 


1.9 


Spain 


0.2 


1.3 


Turkey 


0.2 


0.1 


Austria 


0.1 


1.1 


Ireland 


0.1 


0.4 


Portugal 


0.1 


0.3 


Greece 


0.1 


0.2 



TABLE II 



Expenditure for RM) by country as percentage of 
total OECD R&D and Agricultural Publications by 
country as percentage of total OECD Agricultural 
Publications . 

There is little doubt that the B of A did not provide an unbiased represen- 
tation of the world l s agricultural publication. OECD member countries were rep- 
resented in Bourne^ study by 63 per cent of the sample. This probably implies 
a bias in favor of OECD at the expense of COMECON and other countries. The bias 
does not seem to extend to the United States which contributed only 26.9 per cent 
of the sample. 

While the cost of the primary publication system is a relatively simple 
function of the quantity of research performed within the coimtry the cost of the 
secondary information and document delivery sybaystems are influenced by many 
external as well as internal factors* The most important of these factors is the 
total amount of research being reported within the fields in which the given 
country maintains active R 4 D programs. The value of this factor is rapidly 
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approaching a constant for all countries, principally as the result of the in- 
creasingly inter-disciplinary nature of most scientific fields. Thus, at the 
same time that each country, developed or undeveloped, is performing a dimin- 
ishing percentage of all research performed, the secondary information systems 
designed to serve it must be capable of handling the ever larger quantities of 
information being generated. This problem began to affect the larger, highly- 
developed countries, several years ago. Their response has been two-fold j On 
the one hand they are making increased use of automated methods , sometimes tend- 
ing to phase out conventional secondary publications in the process. The im- 
plementation of this solution, whatever its effects may be within the country 
adopting it, generally has adverse effects on the smaller countries which have 
tended to rely on the bibliographic services provided by the larger, more devel- 
oped countries. Secondly, the larger countries are trying to take advantage of 
the economies of scale by developing document storage and delivery networks which 
will optimize document utilization by maximizing coverage while minimizing redun- 



Another factor which militates against adequate information service in the 
underdeveloped countries is the unfavorable ratio of the prices ofvbooks, period- 
icals, and packaged information services to local salaries* Because the cost of 
these services includes the high labor costs prevalent in the more highly devel- 
oped countries, the information user in a less developed country is at a serious 
disadvantage* This situation can be further aggravated where currency and ex- 
change problems are involved. 

For the past five years or so it has been recognized that the only long term 
solution available, even to the developed countries, lies in the emerging inter- 
national systems. The technical aspects of such systems have been explored in 
great detail. The economic aspects also require intensive, in-depth analysis* 

If the intent is to maximize technology transfer and to encourage the broadest 
possible participation in international systems, the complete spectrum of ben- 
efits must be made available to each member country whatever its actual contri- 
bution to the systems’ operating costs* One possible arrangement would be tying 
the ’membership fee’ to the GNP* However, countries with a low GNP per capita 
not only spend less for science in absolute terms but in relative terms as well 
(see Table I). They would, therefore, probably consider participation prohib- 
itively expensive if costs were assessed in terms of a fixed percentage of the 
GNP* This would also have the disadvantage that costs would not be directly re- 
lated to benefits. 

An alternative would be to allocate costs in proportion to the amount of 
research performed within a given country* This could be further refined by , 
dividing the services provided in basic and optional groups* Basic services 
would be totally covered by the member’s contribution* Optional services would 
be separately priced, perhaps on some kind of sliding scale* 

One method of assessing changes might be the imposition of a page charge ' 
for inclusion in the system such as is now assessed by certain Journals* ThiB 
might have the additional advantage of cutting down excessive and redundant 
publication. 
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There is no doubt that large , international, and very expensive information 
systems are coming, primarily os a result of big power initiatives. If these are 
to serve as a force for peace by reducing rather than enlarging the development 
gap, their services must be provided to the leas developed nations in a form 
which they can use and a price that they can afford to pay. 
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SYNOPSIS 

Direct labour costs for tasks in an industrial information service 
ere determined. Manpower requirements arc expressed in terms of time 
per task unit and of annual time needed for executing the prescribed 
number of task units* Activities analysed arc Information Searches, 

Current Awareness Services and Co-ordinate Indexing. 

The lack of published figures on task costs in information handling is frequently 
mentioned when the establishment of standard costs is discussed* The usefulness of 
published costs will depend on the accuracy with which they can be interpreted* A 
cost statement should accordingly be accompanied by a detailed description of the 
task costed and by an indication of the broader function of the unit which contains 
the task. Universally understood units should be used to express costs* Costs in- 
dicated in monetary terms, for instance, cannot readily be understood by anyone un- 
familiar with the salary structure and cost of living in the country concerned. 

This paper provides a break-down of direct labour costs for the Information Service 
of the South African Iron and Steel Industrial Corporation (Iscor). As an integrated 
steel company, Iscor mines its own ore and produces primary iron and steel products* 

It makes 3i 5m tons of steel annually, to be increased to Jim tons by 1980 Iscor is 
the largest steel company in South Africa and needs to be self-reliant in the retrie- 
val of information from publications. The Information Service serves all employees 
in Iscor* s production, management and research teams. Just over 2 200 Iscorians 
actively use some or other aspect of the services provided. 

The Information Service consists of four sections, of which the Library is one* Li- 
brary tasks arc excluded from this study. The Library contains 40 000 books, 10 000 
published standards and specifications, and 13 000 bound volumes of periodicals. It 
receives 1 450 periodical titles, of which 64 are indexing journals. Publications 
acquisitioned number 6 800 items per year. The Library lends out 23 400 publications 
and supplies photocopies of 7 200 articles annually. 

The other three sections of the Information Service arc Information Searches, Current 
Awareness Services and Co-ordinate Induing. All tasks in these sections are analysed, 
except those performed by two typists. Each section is led by a Senior Information 
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Officer who reports to the Head, Information Service. All information officers are 
graduate scientists. Posts are rated at I 500 working hours (4& weeks) per annum 
when full-time holiday relief is not required, and at 1 700 hours (52 weeks) when 
full-time relief is required. The allocation of information officer time is shown 
in Table |, Hhcre a task uses significantly less than the full time available, the 
incumbent of that post assists in overloaded posts or acts as holiday relief. 

Task and time analyses were made by I sc or 1 s Systems and Procedures Division over a 
six-month period. Investigation methods included analysis of past performance, dis- 
cussion with incumbents, personal observation and stopwatch measurement. The resul- 
ting standard times have been successfully applied for JO months. Unit times arc 
shown in decimal hours, figures after the comma can be converted to minutes by mul- 
tiplying with 60. The annual volume of work and number of hours required in regard 
to each task are also shown in the analyses. The analysis for only the first post is 
shown in full. For economy of space, tasks not directly related to the main objec- 
tives of subsequent posts are not shown. 

It is realised that the manpower costs in the case study arc? peculiar to Iscor. A 
study of costs in many comparable information services will be needed to determine 
whether cost patterns of general validity underlie the cost figures of individual ser- 
vices. Information services vary so greatly in their approach and processes that the 
development of acceptable cost ranges may be more attainable than the establishment 
of specific standard costs. If the upper and lower limits of cost ranges, and points 
in between, are related to defined performance requirements, an information service 
can determine its own optimum position within the range. 



Post 


Function 


Available 


Allocated 


Allocated Time as 


No 


Inforaation Searches 


Time 


Time 


Percentage of Total 
Allocated Time 


1. 


Senior Information Officer 


1500 


1595 


9,41 


2. 


Information Officers (4) 


6000 


6332 


37.36 






7500 


7927 


46,77 




Current Awareness Services 








3. 


Senior Information Officer 


1500 


1337 


7,89 


4« 


Patents Information 


1700 


1271 


7,50 


5. 


Technical Press Review 


1700 


1869 


11,02 


6. 


Business Information 


1700 


1624 


9.58 






6600 


6101 


35,99 




Co-ordinate Indexing 








7. 


Senior Information Officer 


1500 


1450 


8,55 


8. 


Information Officer 


1500 


1470 


8.69 






3000 


2920 


17,24 




Total 


17100 


16948 


100,00 




• Table 1 


: Allocation of time 
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TASK, VOLUME AND TIME ANALYSES Volume 


Unit 


Annual 


POST 1: SENIOR INFORMATION OFFICER (SEARCHES) 

A. Scope of Post: Leads four other information offi- 

ccrs in performing literature searches. 


p* a » 


Time 


Hours 


B. Tasks 








1. Allocate work; control quality of information search 
results 








1.1 Extended searches (receive and discuss request with 


175 


1,95 


341 



enquirer, 15 mins; decide on allocation and priority of 
search, enter in register, 7 rains; transfer request to 
information officer, 10 mins; discuss progress during 
search, 45 mins; evaluate and discuss search results with 
information officer, 20 mins; read customer's response to 
follow-up questionnaire, arrange for appropriate reaction, 

20 mins.) 

1.2 Medium searches (receive and discuss request with 88 0,7 62 

enquirer, 15 mins; decide on allocation and priority of 

search, enter in register, 7 rains; transfer request to 

information officer, 5 rains; discuss progress during 

search, 5 mins; evaluate and discuss search results with 

information officer, 5 mins; read customer's response to 

follow-up questionnaire , arrange for appropriate reaction, 

5 mins.) 

2. Perform information searches (receive request; 
orientate towards problem; choose search terms; look up 
search terms in published indexes; read, evaluate and 
select abstracts; write bibliographic details of required 
articles on work sheet; hand work sheet to clerk to ob- 
tain articles; perform similar search at library catalogue; 
ask co-ordinate indexing section to conduct search; mark 
selected items for photocopying; forward items to enquirer - 
photocopies directly and publications through library; con- 
duct when needed continuation searches for enquiries pre- 
viously regarded as completed) 



2.1 


Extended searches 


20 


18,35 


367 


2.2 


Medium searches 


9 


4,50 


41 


2.3 


Short" searches 


30 


0,25 


8 


(Calculated average time for all searches) 


(59) 

Searches 


(7,05) 


(416) 


3. Co-ordinate activities of Searches with follow- 
ing sections; Indexing, 20 mins; Patents, 15 mins; 
and Economic Information, 15 mins 


48 

Weeks 


0,83 


4° 


4. 


Control quality of bibliographies compiled 


20 

Biblio- 

graphies 


2 


40 
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Volume 

p.a. 


Unit 

Time 


Annual 

Hours 


5* Control quality of literature reviews written 


4 

Reviews 


5 


20 


6 . Liaise with 2 clerks on administrative and perso- 
nal matters 


48 

Weeks 


0,4 


19 


7. Discuss section’s activities with supervisor 


48 

Weeks 


2 


96 


8 . Compile monthly report on activities 


12 

Reports 


1 


12 


9. Counsel library on classification policy and on 
difficult classes or cases; recommend purchase, reten- 
tion and circulation of publications; discuss conve- 
nient physical arrangement of library materials 


48 

Weeks 


0,5 


24 


10. Inform Information Officer (Technical Press Review), 
Post 3* of Iscor information needs; discuss items for 
Technical Press Review 


48 

Weeks 


0,5 


24 


11 . Liaise with other sections of Information Service 
(e.g. library service counter; periodical registration; 
book orders; typists) 


48 

Weeks 


0,33 


16 


12. Perform administrative functions (counsel informa- 
tion officers on work 0 inanimation, discipline, Iscor 


48 

Weeks 


3,05 


146 



approach , salaries, etc., 24 mins; write letters and in- 
ternal memoranda on administrative matters, 9 mins; job 
evaluation and annual merit rating of staff and self, 7*5 
mins; arrange for visits inside and outside Iscor for 
self and staff, 9 mins; sign leave forms, make relate 
leave arrangements, sign printing and stationery requisi- 
tions and revise all forms before reprinting, 22 mins; re- 
signations and staff appointments, 22 mins; meet visitors, 
24 rains; annual review and evaluation of activities, 9 
mins; participate in Iscor productivity improvement pro- 
gramme, 4*5 mins; plan new services or revise existing ser- 
vices, 48 mins; evaluate own staff’s recommendations of 
books for purchase or periodicals for subscription, 4 mins.) 



13 • Go over outgoing and related incoming letters written 
in regard to searches; discuss action if necessary 


60 

Letters 

(Outgoing) 


0,5 


30 


14* Arrange for and participate in training of personnel 


48 

Weeks 


0,5 


24 


15* Do required reading 


15*1 Look through new books purchased 


1950 

Books 


0,033 


64 


15.2 Look through first issue of new periodical titles 


57 

Titles 


0,07 


4 
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15*3 Read 10 periodicals on documentation 

15.4 Read Iscor items related to work (e.g. Technical 
Press Review, Patents Review, research reports, minutes 
of committees. Market Research Bulletin) 

16. Attend Information Service staff meetings 

17* Visit Iscor* s works and mines, visit other orga- 
nizations, attend simposia, etc 

POST 2: INFORMATION OFFICERS (SEARCHES) 

The work of 4 information officers is considered. To 
obtain individual volumes and hours p.a., divide by 4 

A* Scope of Post ; Performs information searches, com- 
pile s^blbliograrpEies, writes literature reviews. Respon- 
sible to Post 1 

B. Tasks 

1. Information searches 

1.1 Perform information searches (see Post 1, Task 2) 

1.1.1 Extended searches 

1.1.2 Medium searches 

1.1.3 Short searches 

(Calculated average time for all searches) 

(Individual performance required) 



1.2 Conduct correspondence related to searches; 
cuss wi ^ supervisor when necessary 



dis- 



Volume 


Unit 


Annual 


j^a. 


Time 


Hours 


120 


0,2 


24 


Issues 


48 


0,77 


37 


Weeks 


96 


0,75 


72 



Meetings 

12 

Visits 



f 



2. Write literature reviews (each review stems from 
a search listed under Task 1.1*1) 

3. Compile bibliographies, with abstracts (each bib- 
liography stems from a search listed under Task 1.1. l) 



4* Compile Meetings List (read announcements of meet- 
ings to be held by outside bodies; select, mark and Lists 

edit those of interest to Iscor; give to typist; proof- 
read typed list; supervise up-dating of distribution list) 

POST 3: SENIOR INFORMATION OFFICER (CURRENT AWARENESS) 

> 

A. Scope of Post : Leads three other information offi- 

cers in proviJing^ information on a current awareness 



84 



175 


18,8 


3290 


88 


4,75 


418 


270 


0,25 


68 


(533) 


(7,084) 


(3776) 


(133,25) 

Searches 


(7,084) 


(944) 


60 

Letters 

(Outgoing) 


1 


60 


4 

Reviews 


56 


224 


20 

Biblio- 

graphies 


14 


280 


60 


0,33 


20 
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basis, including (a) personal service to senior person- 
nel, (b) Patents Information (Post 4), (c) Technical 
Press Review (Post 5) and (d) Business Information 
(Post 6). Sub-sections (b) and (d) also perform infor- 
mat ion searches in the material handled there 


Volume 


Unit 

Time 


Annual 

Hours 


B* Tasks 








1. Technical Press Review (TPR) 








1.1 Edit TPR for quality and relevance of abstracts 
as well as quality of classification and cross-references 


52 
TPR' s 


2 


104 


1*2 Plan annual survey of readers' requirements; super- 
vise execution; analyse results; arrange for necessary 
action 


Year 


30 


30 


2* Patents Information 








2*1 Edit Patents Review for relevance of patents chosen 
and quality of classification 


26 

Reviews 


2 


52 


2*2 Go over outgoing and incoming correspondence; dis- 
cuss action if necessary 


30 

Letters 

(Outgoing) 


0,5 


15 


2*3 Control quality of patent information searches 


120 

Searches 


0,4 


48 


2*4 Read responses by customers to follow-up question- 
naires; arrange for appropriate reaction 


120 

Responses 


0,033 


4 


2.5 Plan yearly survey of readers' requirements; super- 
vise execution; analyse results; arrange for necessary 
action 


Year 


20 


20 


3* Business Information 








3*1 Discuss trends in information needs with Information 
Officer (Business Information) 


26 

Meetings 


0,5 


13 


3*2 Control quality of work done during business infor- 
mation searches 


230 

Searches 


0,083 


19 


3*3 Read responses by customers to follow-up question- 
naires; arrange for appropriate reaction 


230 

Responses 


0,033 


8 


4* Disseminate information selectively to members of 


Year 


504 


504 



top management, without computer aid* (Note: The ser- 

vice did not yet exist when the task sheet was written) 

4*1 Plan and develop service 

4*2 Maintain regular personal contact with members of 
top management to ascertain their needs 

4*3 Read abstract journals; instruct clerk to send 
copies of selected abstracts to customers 

4*4 Check response to abstracts; ins t met clerk to ob- 
tain and send full articles to customers when asked for 
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POST 4: INFORMATION OFFICER (PATENTS INFORMATION) Volume 

A* Scope of Post : Compiles and distributes weekly 

Patents Review,* performs searches for information in 
patents; assists Information Officer (Technical Press 
Review), Post 5j and Information Officers (Searches), 

Post 2. Responsible to Post 3 

Note; A new post, volumes/times are subject to revision 
as techniques arc developed 



Unit Annual 
Time Hours 



B. Tasks 

1* Patents Review (PR) 

1*1 Scan patent specification journals, select and 
mark items for cutting and pasting by clerks, Post 10 



1.1.1 United States 


52 


5,04 


262 


1.1.2 United Kingdom 


52 


4 


208 


1.1.3 South Africa 


12 


4 


48 


1*1.4 Germany (Derwent abstracts) 


52 


0,92 


. 48 


1*2 Develop and rationalise systems used for above 
tasks (time required is included in 566 hours listed 
under Tasks 1.1*1 - 1.1*4) 


Journals 






1.3 Cheek PR for. mistakes after. it is pasted up 
(arrangement, numbering, lay-out, etc*) 


26 

Reviews 


0,7 


1& 


1.4 Supervise current updating and annual revision 
of PR circulation list 


.52 

Weeks 


0,38 


20 


2* Perform information searches in patents; instruct 

clerk to obtain and lend out relevant patent specifications . 






to customers 








2.1 Extended searches 


60 


5 


300 


2.2 Short searches 


60 

Searches ' 


0,25 


15 



POST 5: INFORMATION OFFICER (TECHNICAL PRESS REVIEW) 

A, Scope of Post : Compiles and distributes a weekly 

Technical Press Review containing abstracts of articles 
from periodicals received by ISCOR; provides limited 
current awareness service on personal basis to top manage- 
ment. Responsible to Post 3 ' 

B. Tasks 

1, Compile Technical Press Review (TPR) with three sec- 
tions: Management; Technical, i*c. iron and steel pro- 

duction; Mining 

1*1 Scan 768 periodical titles with 10236 issues p*a* 8720 0, 133 1 163 

select articles; mark suitable abstracts (published ab- Abstracts 
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stract or sentences in article); write page numbers, 
classification and cross-reference symbols on paper 
slip; affix slip to first page of article. (Hours 
p.a. include scanning time for all periodical issues) 


Volume 


Unit 

Time 


Annual | 
Hours j 

S 

a 


(Required daily performance for abstracts, 250 days p.a.) 


(35) 

Abstracts 


(0,133) 


(4,65) ) 

•f 


(Tine per periodical issue) 


(10236) 

Issues 


(0,113) 


(1163) | 

I 

i 


(Required daily performance for periodical issues, 250 
days p.a.) 


( 41 ) 

Issues 


(0,113) 


, (4,65) { 
(hrs. p.d j 


1.2 Translate titles and abstracts from Gorman and 
French into English or Afrikaans 


780 

Trans- 

lations 


0,183 


143 1 


1.3 Proofread typed abstracts and cross-references as 
typed on paper strips for cutting and pasting-up by 
clerks, Post 10. Each strip contains spaces for five 
items, including section headings, run-over of abstracts, 
etc 


3120 

Strips 


0,058 


182 ! 

) 

t 


1*4 Proofread corrected strips 


52 

TPR's 


0,23 


12 j 

j 


1*5 Check pasted up, final sheets before duplication 
for correctness; check final corrections 


52 

TPR's 


0,67 


35 j 

j 


1.6 Read customer's request for full articles; analyse 
interest trends; discuss with supervisor 


1400 

Forms 


0,019 


26 i 


1*7 Make annual survey of reader requirements; analyse 
results; plan new approaches; review classification 
system 


Tear 


32 


32 


2. Provide limited current awareness service on perso- 


52 


0,81 


42 



nal basis to executives 

POST 6: INFORMATION OFFICER (BUSINESS INFORMATION) 

A* Scope of Post : Selects newspaper and periodical 

articles; builds up cuttings file; disseminates news 
items selectively; performs information searches. Re- 
sponsible to Post 3 

B. Tasks 

1. Scan newspapers, periodicals, annual reports, etc; 
select and mark items for (a) cuttings file; (b) dissemi- 
nation to individual executives; (c) cuttings book for 

circulation to selected senior officials ■ 

1.1 Scan S. African newspapers (2190 issues @ 20,34 4687 0,238 1117 ( 

mins); overseas newspapers (1712 issues % 8,1 mins); Issues 

periodicals (656 issues % 11,94 mins); annual reports 
(120 issues ® 5 mins) 

(Time per item selected) ( 10000 ) ( 0 , 112 ) ( 1117 ) 



1 

I 
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Volume 


Unit 


Annual 




p.a. 


Time 


Hours 


1.2 Mark items for photocopying or cutting; write item’s 250 
page number on front page of newspaper; write page number Days 
on separate slip for periodical and affix to front cover 
(40 items daily 0 18 secs) 


0,2 


50 


2. Scan S* African Hansard (House of Assembly) during 
session of parliament; mark items of interest; write 
and attach circulation list of officials concerned with 
items; arrange for photocopies of items when requested 
(200 pages of 2 columns per week) 


19 

Weeks 


1,32 


25 


3* Scan Debates of Senate as under Task 2 (120 pages 


20 


0,8 


16 


of 2 columns per week) 


Weeks 




4* Perform searches for business information, using own 
files and other published sources 


230 

Searches 


0,283 


65 


5. Review files for removal of obsolete material 


741 


0,2 


148 



Files 



POST 7: SENIOR INFORMATION OFFICER (INDEXING) 

A* Scope of Post ; Leads one other information officer 
and I, OS clerks in the co-ordinate indexing of ready- 
made abstracts, in maintaining a thesaurus, and in per- 
forming information searches on the indexed material 

B. Tasks 



1 % Indexing 



1.1 Read, analyse and index abstracts of articles 








1.1.1 Technical Press Review (index abstracts in tech- 
nical section of TPR for manual card system; average of 
3 indexing terms per abstract; write terms on abstract 
for entry by clerk) 


4338 

Abstracts 


0,024 


103 


1.1*2 Iron and Steel Institute (London) abstracts 
(select abstracts of importance for Iscor; index for 
Tematrcx; average of 6 indexing terms per abstract; 
write terms and abstract number on work sheet for hole- 
drilling by clerk) 


3222 

Abstracts 


0,096 


309 


1.1.3 British Iron and Steel Research Association re- 
ports (as for Task 1.1.2) 


95 

Reports 


0,096 


9 


1.1.4 Bureau of Mines (USA) reports (as for Task 1.1.2; 
average of 7 indexing terms per abstract) 


22 

Reports 


0,23 


5 


1.1*5 American Society for Metals and/or Engineering 
Index abstracts (as for Task 1.1.2) 


3333 

Abstracts 

(Estimated) 


0,096 

(Est.) 


320 
(Est . ) 


1.2 Index bibliographies (as for Task 1.1.2) 


46 

Biblio- 

graphies 


0,23 


11 
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Volume 

p.a. 


Unit 

Time 


Annual 

Hours 


(Average indexing time per item) 


(11056) 

Abstracts 


(0,068) 


(757) 


(Required daily performance! 230 days p.a.) 


(48,2) 

Abstracts 


(0,068) (3,27) 
(hrs p.< 


2* Reading, evaluating and eliminating ISI abstracts 
not of interest to 1SC0R (not included in volume under 
1,2) 


639 

Abstracts 


0,033 


21 


3* Perform information searches on indexed material 
(receive request from information officer, select search 
terms from Thesaurus, enter terms on work sheet for 
search by clerk, indicate combinations or terms requir- 
ed, instruct clerk on requirements of search, 20 mins; 
read and evaluate abstracts (30 average) found by clerk, 
discuss relevance of abstracts with information officer, 
continue search until satisfactory information is found, 
76 mins.) 


82 

Searches 


1,6 


132 


4* Review and improve thesaurus 


Year 


94 


94 


POST 8 s INFORMATION OFFICER (INDEXING) 








A* Scope of Posts Index ready-made abstracts: assist 

in compiling thesaurus; perform information searches in 
indexed material. Responsible to Post 7 








B. Tasks 








1. Indexing (Details similar to Post 7, Task l) 








1.1 Abstracts 








1*1.1 Technical Press Review 


5093 

Abstracts 


0,024 


122 


1*1*2 ISI abstracts 


3823 

Abstracts 


0,096 


367 


1*1*3 BISRA reports 


113 

Reports 


0,096 


11 


1.1*4 Bureau of Mines reports 


26 

Reports 


0,23 


6 


1*1*5 ASM and/or Engineering Index abstracts 


3960 

Abstracts 


0,096 


380 


1 . 2 Bibliographic s 


54 

Biblio- 

graphies 


0,23 


12 


2. Read and eliminate ISI cards not of interest to 
Iscor 


790 

Abstracts 


0,033 


26 


3* Perform searches on indexed materials (details 


98 


1,6 


156 
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similar to Post 7> Task 3) 


Volume 

p.a. 


Unit 

Time 


Annual 

Hours 


4* Review and improve thesaurus 
POST 9: SENIOR CLERK (INDEXING) 


Year 


94 


94 


A. Scope of Post: Drills document number holes in 

Termatrex random numeric access cards; performs physical 
part of information searches. Responsible to Post 7 








B. Tasks 








1. Drill holes (receive coded indexing work sheet from 
clerk, Post 10; withdraw required Termatrex cards from 
file; check whether broader terms appear on Termatrex 
cards; if so, withdraw cards for broader terms; prepare 
Termatrex cards for new indexing terms not yet in file; 
combine all required cards and drill hole; replace cards 
in file. Write new indexing terms on 5 x 3 card, file in 
nursery list for possible addition to thesaurus. Write 
new company names on 5 x 3 card; file for later addition 
to company name thesaurus) 








1.1 Abstracts, with 6 indexing terms on average 


14694 

Abstracts 


0,053 


779 


2. Use reference books to establish relationships of 
new company names; make entry for company name thesaurus 


120 

Company 

names 


0,24 


29 


3. Perform searches (collect Termatrex cards from file 
according to search work sheet received from information 
officers; combine cards according to instructions on 
work sheet; view on light box; read and write down num- 
bers of holes shining through; remove relevant abstract 
cards from abstract card file (average 30 per search); 
hand to information officer; replace Termatrex cards) 


180 

Searches 


1,425 


257 


4. Prepare new set of Termatrex card (write each in- 
dexing term and its broader term, if any, on a Termatrex 


Year 


20 


20 



card) 

POST 10: CLERKS (2 POSTS) 

A. Scope of Post : Renders clerical services to Searches, / 

Indexing and Patents sub-sections. Responsible to Post 1 

B. Tasks 

1. Information Searches 

1.1 Receive completed work sheet for searches from in- 292 0,52 152 

formation officers; compare periodical titles on work Worksheets 
sheet with list of periodicals received by Iscor; write 
symbol on work sheet to indicate titles available; look 
up location of other titles in "Periodicals in South Afri- 
can Libraries"; write lidding library* s symbol on work 
sheet. (60 entries per work sheet at 0,15 mins per entry) 
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1.2 Fro* work sheet, write out alphabetical list of 
periodicals available at Iscor, with relevant date and 
page numbers; return work sheets to information offi- 
cers* (30 entries per work sheet at 0,57 wins per entry) 

1-3 Use written alphabetical list to collect periodi- 
cals fro* shelf; look up required page number; check 
article title against work sheet; insert flag; hand to 
information officer. Find out location of Iscor periodi- 
cals not on shelf; arrange with library for recall or 
reservation. (30 entries per work sheet at 1,4 wins 
per entry) 

1.4 Arrange with library to obtain on interlibrary 
loan periodicals not in Iscor; receive; flag required 
article; hand to information officer 

1*5 Prepare bibliographies (receive abstract journals 
from information officers; photocopy pages according 
to worksheet; mark required abstract on photocopy; cut 
out and sort abstracts in date order; paste abstracts 
in date order to fill A4 sheets; photocopy pasted-up 
sheets; hand to information officer; return abstract 
journals to shelf) 

2. Indexing 

2.1 File one 5x3 card alphabetically for each new 
indexing terms (subject terms and company names) 

2.2 Stamp sequential number on items to be indexed 



Volume 

292 

Worksheets 



Unit Annual 
Time Hours 

0,285 83 



292 0,7 204 

Worksheets 



34S 0,033 1 1 

Periodicals 



17230 

Abstracts 



0,031 537 



600 

Cards 

7411 

Items 



2.3 Receive weekly batch of already numbered Technical 52 
Press Review (TPR) abstract cards; check for correctness; Press 
place at back of numerical file* (183 cards per week) Reviews 



2.4 Enter TPR abstract numbers on manual co-ordinate 
index cards (read terms written on abstracts; withdraw 
cards from alphabetical file; write four^figure abstract 
number on cards; file index cards; file abstract cards) 

(3 teims average per abstract at 0,88 mins per term) 

2.5 Perform searches in manual system (receive search 
work sheets from information officer; withdraw manual 
cards from file; compare numbers on cards; write down 
coinciding numbers; remove relevant abstract cards from 
file index cards. (For average search terms are compared 
on 2 annual sets of cards and 5,4 abstracts are retrieved) 

2.6 Cut out abstracts of BISRA reports; paste on 5 x 3 208 

cards; file numerically Abstracts 



9431 

Abstracts 



180 

Searches 



0,173 



0,044 418 



0,5 



90 



0,058 



12 
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2.7 Numerically sort abstract cards retrieved during 
Termatrex searches and refile 


Volume 

p.a. 

5400 

Cards 


Unit 

tl.e 

0,0054 


Annual 

Hours 

29 


2.8 Prepare new set of manual index cards for TPR- 
write indexing term on card; add broader term if on 
old card 


2620 

Index 

Cards 


0,008 


21 


2*9 Receive completed indexing work sheets for Terma- 
trex from information officers; find random numeric 
access codes for indexing tenns on work sheet; write 
codes on work sheet; hand sheets to Post 9 for drilling. 
(Average sheet contains 2 abstracts or 12 indexing terms; 
code for each term average one letter and two figures) 


3730 

Worksheets 


0,1166 


435 


2.10 Photocopy selected abstract cards after co-ordinate 
index searches; use Savin 220 photocopier 


3000 

Cards 


0,0123 


37 


3. Patents Information (New activity: times measured 
but subject to change as system develops) 








3.1 Publication of Patents Review (PR) - photocopy 
pages from patent journals; cut out abstracts; paste on 
A4 page, arrange for printing; address 75 copies of com- 
pleted Press Reviews.* (Average of 96 abstracts per week) 


26 

Weeks 


5,46 


142 


3*2 Older patent specifications; record receipt of 
specifications; certify accounts; write out record 
cards under name of patentee and patent number; sort 
and file cards alphabetically for patentee, numerically 
under country for patent number 


1082 

Specifi- 

cations 


0,1 


108 


3*3 Lend out specifications; keep loan records; re- 
file specifications on return 


218 

Specifi- 

cations 


0,096 


21 


3.4 Circulate S. African patent journal; file all 
patent journals and patent specifications on receipt; 
maintain files in good order 


52 

Weeks 


1,25 


65 


4* Photocopying 

4.1 Photocopy items not yet specified 


2920 

Exposures 


0,0123 


36 



MANAGEWNT PROBLEMS AMD COSTS IN SETTING UP A 
•COMMIXED INFORMATION SYSTEM 
(International Food Intonation Service - 1P1S) 

Dr. U. Schiittaack 

International Pood Intonation Service, Prankfurt/Naln, 

Federal Republic of Germany 

SYNOPSIS 

In Information ac lance there la a general trend for International 
cooperation on a bilateral, a multi-lateral or on an latonatlonal 
baala. Thin will reduce the coata on the national level by altering 
the reaponalbllltlen and aleo ooaure coaplete coverage of the re- 
levant literature. Thla waa the backgreuad for netting up the 
organisation "International Food Information Service" (IF1S). Ita 
first service la the abstract Journal "Food Science and Technology 
Abstracts" (PSTA). 

Subject Scoee 

The journal covers the whole field of food science and tectnology by abstracting 
about 1,000 journals (the nain food Journals cover-to-cever and the fringe jour- 
nals on a selective baala) and by abstracting patents and hooka. Idports are 
only Included on a United scale. Food aclaace la mainly applied research under- 
taken by the food Industry. The results often are not published, hut only dis- 
tributed In the form of internal reports In the coupon!*** 

The first nunber of the Journal waa published in January, 1969. The technical 
details are: 

a. it ia a aonthly Journal containing about 1,000 abatracta a aonth, the nunber 
of abstracts per aonth however la increaalng constantly* 

b. Every issue haa a subject and author Index produced by coaputer. The subject 
index ia a kind of a KUOC - Index with deacrlptora, key words and phrases. 

c. The aonthly subject indexes and aonthly author indexes are cunulated at the 
end of the year to prepare printed cunulated yearly indexes. 

(I, The niihncription price for one year, of the Journal la DM 675.- Including the 
cunulated yearly index. 

c. For the tine being, the naln output of the ayaten la the abstract journal. 
Gradually we are noving Into a second phase, which could be called the phase 
of tailor-made information by tapes. The tapes available Include all data 
ol the abstract Journal (hlbllographlc part, abstract part, subject Index 
part). Tin* cost for a yearly subscription ia DM 6,000.- (12 monthly tapes). 
Ilic tape ol the cunulated yearly Index is charged separately. Programs 
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for SDI and retrieval are prepared by the organization and the respective 
mechanized services will be offered In the near future. Operated on a 
manual basis these services are already obtainable now* 

2. Management (see figure 1) 

The decision to create IFIS. was taken by the sponsoring organizations In 1968. 

The decision was preceeded by about three years of discussion and planning. 

The pressure for creating some kind of Information service In food science did not 
cowe from the Information scientists, but from the food Industry after evaluating 
existing abstracting journals in this field, the main abstracting journals being 
"Chemical Abstracts" and "Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews" , and by comparing the 
amount of literature scanned by these journals with the amount relevant to the 
food scientist. 1 

It was found that the existing journals only were covering a part of the literature. 
A broadening of the scope of these journals could have been foreseen. It was found, 
however, that It was desirable to have' tine service covering the whole field, food 
science.' having become a discipline of Its own. 

It was? left to the planning Institutions to find out what kind of Information ser- 
vice was wanted, e.g.: bibliography, conventional abstracting service, computerized 
abstracting service, and what literature should be Included In such a service. 

This investigation was made by the Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux (CAB) In the 
* *■ (taijtfd Kingdom and the Inatltut fur Dokiaentatlonaweaen (IDW) in the Federal Re- 
• public ; of ..Germany and resulted In two publications evaluating primary and aecond- 

Journals .In food aclence.*»3 

-.The tvolnatltutea mentioned above became the nucleus of the organization "Inter- 
national Food Information Service' 1 together with the American partner, the Institute 
of Food Technologists (IFT). An agreement, which in reality la based on an exchange 
of letters, was signed In February 1968. At a later stage the Centrum voor Landbouw- 
publlkatlea (PUDOC - Holland) came In aa a fourth partner. 

The main features of this agreement are: 

a. The orgenlzatlon la governed by a Manages ent Committee, which meets at least once 
e year. In the Management Committee the sponsors are represented by two members. 
PUDOC by one. 

b. The agreement la limited to three years. In January 1969 the first journal 
number was published, so the period of the agreement ends December 1971. 

After this period the organization la expected to be self-supporting. 

c. The main contributions of the partners are In kind and not In cash (see division 
of work). 

d. The work Is divided aa follows: 

The ftfrmlieh partner la responsible for preparing the manuscript Including the 
following steps: 
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cataloging 

abstracting 

indexing 

preparation of the input in a standard form 
overall editing 

Abstracts are produced partly on a decentralized basis (see figure 2) through 
agreements with institutions organizations and individuals in all parts of the 
world. The abstracts are put in standard form by the collaborating bodies, but 
are not indexed. 



Abstracts are indexed at the IFIS office in Shinfield and in most cases a consi- 
derable amount of reediting is necessary. 



data processing (done by the Zentralstelle fiir maschinelle 



Dokumentation » ZMD) 

printing and distribution (done by a commercial printer) 
provision of magnetic tapes (for partners and for sale). 

It was felt by the partners, that the above division of work would best meet 
the requirements to establish a mechanized effective information service in 
a relatively short time for the following reasons: 

The English partner has had experience in abstracting by publishing about 15 
abstracting journals in agriculture and related fields for nearly 30 years. 

The German partner, the ZMD, responsible for data processing, has had experi- 



It would otherwise have been completely impossible to become operational in 
less than one year. 



3. Costs 

Cost 8 arising can be divided into development costs and running costs. 

- . 

A. Development (figures 3 and 3a) 

For the development of the system the following projects had to be undertaken: 



literature is included). In this operation three institutes worked toge- 
ther (Institut fiir Ernahrung, Potsdam-Rehbrucke; Institut fUr Dokumentation s- 
wesen, Frankfurt/Main, Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux for Dairy Science 
and Technology, Shinfield). 

b. Organizational changes in the Commonwealth Bureaux of Dairy Science and 
Technology, especially: 

Organization of the input (input from all parts of the world) , 
preparation of a categorized work sheet for data input, 



The German partner is responsible for: 

data input on paper tape (done by a commercial service) 



ence in handling non-numerical data. 



I 



a. To define the scope (Food science) and on the basis of that to give a list 
of periodicals, which had to be abstracted (in FSTA mainly conventional 




interconnection between Dairy Science Abstracts and Food Science 
Abstracts 

(about 2,000 abstracts published in Dairy Science Abstracts), 
development of a concept for a subject index (KWOC). 



r 
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c. A semi-modular programming system had to be built up by the Zentralstelle 
fur maschinelle Documentation (30 programs). 

It should be mentioned that the figures of ZMD (figure 3a) are calculated 
on a non-commercial basis. If the development of data processing had 
been handed over to a commercial firm, there would be an increase in costs. 
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Not included in these figures are the salaries of a large part of the staff 
involved in the operation on both sides. 

d. It has been said above that tapes are available. In order to be able to 

use these tapes for SDI or retrospective search some programming is neces- 
necessary. 

The kind of m may be different from country to country, from company 

to company an’ .therefore it is left to the customer to do this work. 

The partners of the organisation themselves are also doing some development 
work in this direction for those customers who have no computer facilities 
and therefore rely on the services produced by IFIS. 

Running costa can be divided into: 

a. Preparation of the manuscript (responsibility of the English partner) 

b. Input ) 

d* Printing 0 **"^ \ ^ re8 P° nsibilit y of tbe German partner) 

e. Hailing and distribution ) 

a. Preparation of the manuscript 

The preparation of the manuscript is entirely in the hands of the IFIS 
office in the U.K. 

The office has the following scientific staff: 

Editor and assistant editor 
8 scientific information officers 
1 Indexer 

It should be kept in mind, that above 40X of the abstracts are prepared 
by outside abstractors. Outside abstracts, however, need a considerable 
amount of reediting, which la done by the scientific information officers 
in addition to abstracting. 

b. Input 

Input is on paper tape, for which 3 paper tape typewriters are necessary. 



Investawnt in 3 paper tape typewriters: 


DM 


42,000.- 


The price for a simple tape typewriter, 
which is sufficient for this purpose, is 


DM 


14,000.- 


The price for the punching of paper tape la 
calculated on the basis of characters. 






1,000 characters including tax 
A calculation shows that 1,100 characters 


DM 


5.- 


are equivalent to one abstract 


DM 


5,50 
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As the monthly output is about 1*000 abstracts* the monthly costs for in- 
put on paper tape are about DM 6*000.- 

Annual costs DM 72*000.- 

The punching of paper tape is done by a commercial service bureau. The 
tape typewriters and material (paper tape and paper) are made available by 
the IDW. Moreover the Institute has to pay the costs for maintenance. 

To be able to work on shifts two tape typewriters have been installed at 
the service bureau. 

A third typewriter is in the IFIS office for text and structure corrections. 

c. Data processing 

Data processing is done by ZMD on a nonprofit basis on an IBM 1460 with 
additional equipment for data conversion and preparing of TTS tapes for hot 
metal setting. 

d. Printing 

The input material for printing Food Science and Technology Abstracts is a 
TTS tape for Linoquick. (Hot metal setting). The costs for one volume 
are: 

Size 17.7 x 24.4 cm 

Contents monthly edition about 1*100 abstracts * 160 pages of 

abstracts* 8 pages author index* 32 pages subject index 
Circulation 1*000 copies per month DM 11*000.- 

Annual expenses dm 136*000.- 

e. Mail ins and distribution DM 34*000.- 

It is Intended to shift from hot metal setting to phototype setting in the 
near future. In this way the printing time is reduced considerably. The 
coats for phototype setting are nearly the same as for hot metal setting. 

Experiences 

(1) Subject Scone 

The subject scope is based on the definition that the journal should cover 
the field of food science including fundamental aspects (chemistry* physics 
etc.). Food science again deals with the product from when it leaves the 
farm till it is on the table of the consumer. 

This* however* only la a working hypothesis. In practice it means that the 
journal covers a fixed number of periodicals* which is the orientation mark 
for the user. 

Thera la a tendency to increase the number of journals. The pressure la cosing 
from scientists working in the fundamental disciplines (radlochemlstry* bio- 
chemistry* biophysics)* from acientlata In the applied fields (complaining that 
their field - e*g* packaging - la underrepresented) and finally from lnelde the 
organisation* from members of the staff becoming aware of new journals' and of 
journals* which were not known when starting the service. 
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The Journal started with about 10,000 abstracts the first year, and we now have 
about 16,000 in 1971. The number could be Increased easily to 18 - 20,000 this 
year, but for financial reasons this is difficult, keeping in mind that the or- 
ganization has to be self-supporting from 1972. So there is a conflict here 
between scientific requirements and financial possibilities. 

The Indexing problem, even strictly outside the scope of this paper, should be 
mentioned here. Indexing is based on an open word list with some structural 
elements (see and see also). New words are included as they appear in the 
scanned periodicals. The testing of words is done in the operational phase, 
which may create difficulties especially when cumulating the monthly indexes to 
a yearly index. 

(2) Management 

It has been said above that the whole system has been set up under the assump- 
tion that it would be self-supporting after three years. 

Self-supporting in this connection means that all expenditures have to be met 
by Income from subscriptions and sale of tapes. 

The organization is more or less at this point now. 

However, it should be kept in mind that the conditions to reach this goal were 
very favourable for several reasons. 

(a) The number of food scientists and scientific organizations is increasing, 
food science being a young discipline; 

(b) There ia a change from food production on the farm and in smaller firms to 
food production on a large scale, which requires a scientific approach to 
solve the problems. 

So food science may be regarded as a special case, but not as a singular one. 

The conditions may be similar in other areas (see Special Information Services). 

In the above mentioned case the financial support of the system is limited to 
the development of the service and to the first operational phase. It was rela- 
tively easy to come to an agreement, because the sponsors only had to commit 
themselves for a limited period. 

In other cases it might be necessary to support a system on a continuous basis, 
which in reality means support by the governments. To get such support is much 
more difficult, but in the long run such a system is more stable though perhaps 
leas effective. 

It is essential to know these factors when planning a new information service. 

An international system depending on continuous support from the start should 
have the support of the governments. 
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(3) Information services in special fields 

FSTA is an information service in a special field. The reaction to this service 
on the part of the user is very positive, which shows that there is a demand for 
specialized information services. This demand obviously is independent of the 
subject. 

The first number of another abstract journal in a special field, "Aquatic 
Sciences and Fisheries Abstracts", has just been published, a cooperation 
between; 

FAO Rome 

Institut fur Dokumentat ionswesen, Frankfurt/Main 
Bundesforschungsanstalt filr Fischerei, Hamburg 
INRA Biarritz 

Information Retrieval Limited, London. 

This journal has also already been accepted by the scientific community. So it 
might be worthwhile trying to come to some general conclusions. 

It is obvious that information services in special fields can presnet the in- 
formation in a more adequate form to the user than broad information systems 
by: deeper indexing, abstracts and subject knowledge. The scientific staff of 
these centers is primarily discipline oriented and is in constant contact with 
the scientists in its field. 

The pressure to build up a specialized information service comes in nearly all 
cases from the scientific community, the main customer, who afterwards also is 
represented in the organization and has an influence on scope and coverage. 

So the service is tailored to the requirements of the customer already from the 
beginning. 

The number of specialists in a given field in one country is always small. 
Therefore it would be completely uneconomic and unrealistic to build up an in- 
formation service for one country only. International cooperation is here 
needed even more than in broad fields. 

In the two cases mentioned here, the carrier language is English, and one may 
assume that this should be regarded as a general axiom. 

In some cases, the choice of language should depend on the scientific community 
which has to be served. 

An example where English is a secondary language is Wine Research. 

Some of the main wine producing countries are Germany, France, Hungary, Romania 
and some South American countries. An abstract journal for wine therefore 
should not be in the English language only, but also take into consideration 
the languages of the main wine producing countries. That is Just what is done 
in the new abstract journal which is going to be sot upi in this abstracts will 
be in English, German and French. 
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The concept given here is a network of information centers in special fields working 
in close cooperation with large information centers in: biology , chemistry, agricul- 
ture* Specialized information services do not compete with large information cen- 
ters, but rather are complementary. 

The elements of this network must be bound together to ensure compatibility in this 
way enabling an exchange of information, also in a technical sense between the 
services* 

This could be done by agreeing, for example, on a common work sheet for data input, 
on the aame way of cataloging and indexing, and on a macro thesaurus, in which micro- 
theaauri are Included. 
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Figure 2 



Scanning of periodicals and for FSTA 



Institutions 


Number of 


IFIS offices 

Central IFIS office, 
Shinfield, Berks. 


periodicals 

evaluated 

281 


IFIS office in the 
National Lending Library 
(NLL), Boston Spa, Yorks. 


235 


IFIS office in the 
Tropical Product’s 
Institute, London 


127 - 643 


Other institutions 

Institut ftfr vissenschaf t- 
liche und technische Infor- 
mation in der Landwirt- 
schaft, Prag 


94 


Institut ftfr ErnShrung, 
Potsdam 


36 


Japanese Section of the 
Institute of Food Techno- 
logists (IFT) , Tokyo 


37 


British Food Manufacturers 
Industrial Research Association 
(BFMIRA) , Leatherhead, Surrey 


45 


Metal Box Co*, London 


22 


Biocentralen, Kopenhagen 


14 


Others 


42 - 290 



933 

■ ■■■ 



abstracts 
per year 



4,385 

1,886 

1.184 ■ 7.655 



2.400 

815 

400 

588 

100 

88 

467 ° 4.858 
12.313 

■■■■■■a 
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Developments costs for the abstract journal FSTA 



Analysis of literature 
Organisational changes in the U.K* 
Programming by ZMD 



DM 


60,000, 


DM 


60,000, 


DM 


179,260, 



Programs for SD1 and 
retrospective search 



Estimated 
DM 100,000.- 



* detailed analysis see figure 3a 
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Figure 3a 



Costs for developaent of the system by the Zentralstelle fur Dokumentation 1968 

— - - - 

! 



For the planning and development of the information system Food Science and 
Technology Abstracts 1968 the following figures are presented: 



a. 


Documentation work 

91 working days, 8 hours a DM 20,- 


DM 


14,560.- 


b. 


Program work 

660 working days, 8 hours a DM 20.- 


DM 105,600.- 


c. 


Machlne-tlme IBM 1460 
146 hours a DM 355,- 


DM 


51,830.- 




Machine-time IBM 7765 
10 hours a DM 100,- 


DM 


1,000.- 


d. 


Material 

(Punched cards. Paper- tape, paper etc,) 


DM 


1^ 

o 

r«* 

CM 


e. 


Administration Costs 

(Telephone, Postage, Travel Expenses) 


DM 


2,000.- 


f. 


Magnetic-Tapes 


DM 


4,000.- 




Total 


DM 179,260 
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Figure 4 

) 

; 

i 

Annual Total Running Costs (1970) for FSTA + 



Preparation of the manuscript 


DH 


440,000.- 


Input on paper tape 


DM 


72,000.- 


Data processing 


DM 


130,000.- 


Printing 


DM 


136,000.- 


Postage and distribution 


DM 


34,000.- 


Annual Index (printing) 


DM 


35,000.- 



DM 847,000.- 



+ Output 13102 abstracts 
Monthly output 1100 abstracts 

++ detailed analysis see enclosed figure 
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Data processing 



Monprofit bull 



Data converalon 

190 paper tapes on nagnetlc tape 
IBM 7765 52,5 houra a DM 100.- 

a DM 300.- 5,250.- 



Data converalon 

M|nettc tape on TTS tapes 

CIER 10,25 hours a DM 100.- 

a DM 300.- 1,025.- 



Data processing 

IBM 1460 285 hours a DM 355.- 




a DM 1,100.- 


101,175.- 


Costs for data processing 


107,450,- 


Costs for Material, paper tapes, 
punched cards, paper 


2,550.- 


Costs for man-power 


20.000.- 


Total 


.112*292*:.. 
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FUNCTIONS AND ECONOMICS OF AN 
OPERATING AUTOMATED LIBRARY SYSTEM 



Richard S. Hirsch 

International Business Machines Corporation 
San Jose, California, U.S.A. 



SYNOPSIS 



A library management system Das developed to evaluate its function- 
al adequacy . The functions are designed to be interactive , inte- 
grated , and in real-time. The system is operating experimentally 
to assist in determining costs of the various functions as a first 
step in establishing economic feasibility of the total system . 



Introduction 

Over the past dozen years the writer has at various times, and in diverse 
capacities, been associated with information retrieval efforts of several kinds. 

A recurring observation stemming from these efforts is that an information 
retrieval system is difficult to achieve for at least three reasons: First, 

mechanization of a cata base--in short a library — Is a necessary first step. 

It seems that most information retrieval efforts falter for lack of a large 
data base whose content could be manipulated. Second, considering the costs 
involved in most sophisticated information retrieval proposals, it Is difficult 
to obtain the funding necessary to implement even an experimental facility large 
enough to yield meaningful results. Third, the system procedures have sometimes 
tended to retrieve information in ways that are slower than those procedures 
currently in use. The problem in the last Instance is sometimes aggravated by 
hardware and software interfaces between the human and the system that are less than 
optimally designed. On the one hand, the programming language may present users 
with diverse and inconsistent sets of system resources. The hardware, on the other 
hand, may be Inappropriate for the application, as, for example, when a typewriter 
is used to print out long messages. These questions have been effectively addressed 
in a recent article by McAllister and Bell (l). 

Accordingly, about five years ago, It was decided in IBM to investigate 
a somewhat different approach to answers to information retrieval questions. 

The approach was to look at mechanization of libraries, the data bases for 
information retrieval. Two assumptions prompted this approach: It was assumed 

that, since a library's procedures were better structured (and perhaps better 
understood) than information retrieval processes, a library would therefore be 
technically easier to implement. A second assumption was that the costs of a 
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library could be determined and the economic feasibility of a system established 
more east 1y. 

While it can be shown that implementation of a library system has indeed 
been easier than implementation of an Information retrieval system, cost-justifica- 
tion has nevertheless continued to remain elusive. Some attempts, however, have 
been made (2, 3) and this paper will examine a recent effort made at identifying 
the costs of library operations In terms of their potential for automation as re- 
lated to a particular set of mechanization specifications. 



Overview of the System 



In order to make meaningful judgments about savings that mechanization 
could realize, it was necessary to have in mind, if not in operation, a well- 
structured automated library system. In deciding on a system, the various functions 
of a library were at first considered as separate applications for mechanization. 
The work already done in this direction was examined: Catalog input and library 

bulletin programs (k) and circulation control systems (5), among others, were 
evaluated and tried. The result was to move as others (6, 7, 8) had toward a 
"total" integrated, real-time and interactive system (9). 

Such a system is now operating experimentally in the Los Gatos (California) 

IBM Laboratory* The system is under control of a computer to perform the record- 
keeping functions of the library: namely, collecting, controlling and displaying 

information about the individual holdings in the library collection. 

The work of a library is stated in six major functions: ordering, receiv- 

ing , catalog ing , circulat ion control , maintaining files, and searching the 
bibliographic data (in terms of a user's interest)* 

On initiation of an order by a librarian, the system accepts both biblio- 
graphic and purchase information about the item to be acquired* A file is 
established for the ordered document, and the subsequent controls include such 
operations as retaining the identity of the requester of the document, printing 
the necessary purchase order, and issuing claims and renewals (if and when 
necessary) , 

The receiving function changes the appropriate records on the basis of 
information available to the librarian from the document. For example, all the 
accounting records, such as, outstanding orders and fund allocations, are 
modified. A "Notice to the Requester" is generated, and bibliographic 
information available from the physical document is added to the file. 

The system's cataloging function not only maintains information about the 
library's individual holdings, it permits the librarian (and only an authorized 
librarian) to add to, delete from, or correct the bibliographic file* Thus, for 
example, new subject headings can be added, misspelled words and names can be 
corrected, or datns and report numbers can be added, changed or removed. These 
single revisions will adjust all uses of the item throughout the system. This 
function also controls the display of the bibliographic information either on a 
display screen (IBM 2260) or as a printed document (by typewriter or high-speed 
printer) to produce various hard-copy catalogs. 
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Circulation control simply keeps track of the current status of a document 
and creates appropriate notices, reminders, and lists concerning borrowed Items. 

For oderlng, receiving, cataloging and circulating to be under the control and 
command of the librarian, the system must be able to display any information In the 
file at any time. Provided the librarian Is authorized to make changes to the file, 
and within procedures designed to prevent accidental changes, the function of file 
review and maintenance permits the librarian to revise file detail. 

Ordering, receiving, cata loging , circulation and file review and malntenar t 
are collectively the record-keeping functions of the system. These functions a»v , 
however, of small value If they do not contribute to the needs of a user. 
Accordingly, the sixth function Is called searching. By means of searching, the 
patron (whether a librarian or other user of the library) is able to explore the 
hold ings according to his interests. The IBM 2260 Display Terminal Is used to 
provide on-line searching. The user simply enters (through the terminal keyboard) 
titles, author's names, or descriptor terms related to the subject In which he Is 
interested. If he wants a long list, or a hard copy of even a short list, it Is 
provided from a printer, off-line. 

There is obviously a great deal of detail that has not been mentioned about 
each of the six functions. For Instance, there is not room to describe how the 
display interface Is designed to guide the user through the system procedures. 

There are, moreover, other operations of the system that cannot be discussed at all 
in the brief space of this paper. For example, there are such subjects as how the 
files are structured, how the system administers date controls for the library, 
the way printing queues handle the many forms needed to run a library efficiently, 
and how the system collects statistics on the use of the library's facilities. 

Specifications for the system were derived from prolonged and cooperative 
studies by librarians and system analysts. A group of ten working librarians 
within IBM provided an exhaustive list of desirable functions. The list was 
reviewed by several librarians outside IBM, and the specifications are the result 
of a consensus of librarians of what should be automated. 



Economic Considerations 

Discussions with library administrators led to the conclusion that such a 

system Is needed and could be financially supported If only one knew how to 

cost-justlfy It. Accordingly, an important objective for making the system 
experimentally operational was to provide opportunities to evaluate its various 
facilities both functionally and financially. 

Warhelt (10) recently reviewed and discussed the economic problems involved 
In mechanizing libraries: real-time versus batch-mode functions; time-sharing 

versus dedicated computer systems; and implementation of a total system versus 
selective applications. All these questions must be considered In any cost- 
justlfylng effort. Moreover, McCann (ll) even more recently sumr,»arl*ed what, after 
a decision Is made to implement an integrated library system, the librarian must 
do organizationally to prepare for an orderly transition from today's manual oper- 
ation to the computer system. Although some cost-savings are alluded to, neither 
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article deals In any detailed way with the economic factors Involved. Accordingly, 
what follows adds, In a sense, a few more building-blocks to the foundation laid by 
earl ler workers. 

In 1969 a group of system analysts In I8H undertook a preliminary 4-week 
study of library operations. What was attempted was to get a detailed statement 
of library costs, department by department, function by function, activity by 
activity within departments and functions. With cooperation from the librarians, 
they surveyed performance rates and costs, and they attempted to quantify those 
data processing and filing procedures In which the duplication of activity could 
be el Imlnated through automation by an Integrated system such as the one described. 
Work sheets were developed on which were specified such Items as job activities, 
work loads, queue size, number of flies, etc. 

Table 1 presents In summary form the kind of activities Investigated. In 
each case, the system analysts and librarians agreed on the extent of duplication 
Involved in an activity and on what Improvements would result from eliminating 
the duplication. Thus a task was thought to have mechanization potential If It 
was judged that duplication existed and that mechanization wou! d Improve overall 
performance of the task. The percentages In the table are the fractions of the 
task, measured In labor, that satisfy the criterion of mechanization potential. 

Table 1 does not, however, show the depth of detail analyzed In order to obtain 
the mechanization potential. It Is presented In order to suggest that an extremely 
detailed survey of library activities and costs Is necessary for a meaningful 
analysis to be made. Of particular Importance, moreover. Is the notion that the 
survey and analysis was made with a particular system of mechanization In mind. 

In conclusion, It should be pointed out that It Is not only an Information 
retrieval system that Is hard to cost-just I fy ; the dol lar-value of a library as such 
Is also Impossible to assess. While It may be agreed that the history of science, 
government, Industry and the arts might have been quite different; without libraries 
available for scholars In these fields, It Is doubtful that a financial value could 
be placed on such sources of reference. Certainly no dollar figure, hovever 
reasonable, could be objectively justified In terms of corresponding savings. 
Consequently, the argument for mechanization has sometimes been made that the 
library wl 1 i as a consequence of automation provide more Information and better 
service. But since the Initial value of the Information and the service are unknown, 
the value of Improvement Is equally unknovm. It Is even difficult to carry the 
point that Information will be more up-to-date because documents can be processed 
faster. 

The cost evaluation described here was, therefore, designed to help Identify 
library activities In terms of a given mechanized system In order to determine the 
activities that might, or could, be positively Impacted by mechanization. That 
positive Impact, what we have called the percent mechanization potential, may then 
provide some measure of offsetting costs to help justify the system economically. 
After some further refinements in costing procedures, what wl 1 i be needed then Is 
that one or more libraries Install such a system experimentally on a scale broad 
enough to verify that services can be at least as good as those curcntly available, 
and to establish how much the overall costs are more or less than they are now. 
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Table I 

Percent Mechanization Potential ly Department Activity 



Processing Order Requests: In Print 

Out of Print 

Accessioning 
Invoice Processing 

Processing Gifts, Exchanges and iulk lack log 
All Other 

Acquisitions Subtotal 



5 * 



9 * 

64 

II 



Cataloging 47 
LC Card Ordering and File Maintenance 31 
Keypunching • catalog 100 

Cataloging Subtotal 



Serials Ordering 73 

Serials Title Preparation: Precataloging 100 

Post cataloging 69 

Fol low-on Processing 11 

All Other 14 



Serials Subtotal 



ilndlng/Label Ing : Supervision 0 

Materials Handling 0 

PAH binding, Permablndlng 0 

Date Doe/Sta»p/Typlng/Sortlng/f II Ing 100 

All Other 0 

binding/ Labe I Ing Subtotal 

Circulation Desk 50 

Record Keeping 100 

Sorting/Shelving 0 

Verification 100 

Supervision 0 

All Other 20 

Circulation Subtotal 



46* 



S3* 



54* 



23* 



46* 



Reference Desk 
•ook Review 
Professional Reading 
Special Projects 
Typlng/Fl I Ing 
Supervision 
C Irculatlon 

Interllbrary Loan Search - Verify 
Interl Ibrary Receipt - Return 
All Other 

Reference Subtotal 



10 

0 

0 

0 

100 

0 

33 

33 

33 

0 



GRAHD TOTAL 42* 

*A department subtotaT^aneT the grand totaT) is expressed as a percentage ot 
the total departmental cost and represents a weighted average of the Individual 
component activities. 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF AN INFORMATION CENTER 



Bernard Bayer 

Mechanized Information Center 
The Ohio State University Libraries 



SYNOPSIS 

Somewhere in the cloud of 8tatietic8 , on copies found 
and items searched , lie the remains of a dead informa- 
tion center . In this paper, the center will be recon- 
structed, so you will know how it was that it came into 
being and why it was that it then died. (I was there 
in Buffalo, New York, U.S.A., at the Center during most 
of the happenings.) 



Six years ago was an opportune time to get into the information busi- 
ness. 

In Washington, D.C., Congress had passed the State Technical Services 
Act, which would provide federal funds for universities and nonprofit 
organizations to help industry find and use research information. 

From Albany, New York, the State Capital, funds were flowing freely 
into the State University system. In Buffalo, New York, the State 
University of New York at Buffalo had the funds and mandate to be 
H Instant Berkeley 11 . Four years earlier, it had been a private, under- 
funded university. Now it was building up in many fields, one of 
which was information retrieval. 

So it was that the Technical Information Dissemination Bureau (TIDB) 
was founded at the State University of New York at Buffalo, in 
October, 1966. So it was also that one of its missions was to deve- 
lop a computer-based information system and to provide services to 
industry under the State Technical Services (STS) Act of 1965. 

The Bureau rose with the act, and then was sunk by it. 

Prologue 7 • * 

"If we had had this legislation 25 or 30 years ago, we might have 
prevented the economic depression that today exists in Appalachia," 
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said President Lyndon Johnson about the STS Act, after signing it. 

Congress gave its reasons for passage of the bill: the act was 

"...to promote commerce and encourage economic growth by supporting 
state and interstate programs to place the findings of science use- 
fully in the hands of American enterprise." 

The level of funding originally was to be for a three year period, 
starting at $10 million the first year, $20 million the second, and 
$30 million the third year. However, Congress appropriated $3.5 
million the first year, and approximately $5.3 million for both the 
second and third years. 

This appropriation was divided among those states that wanted to 
participate in the program, and the federal funds were to be matched 
by state funds. In 1969, 47 states did participate in the program. 

In 1968-9, New York State’s share of the funds was $355,000. TIDB's 
share was approximately 10% of that amount. 

All the states proposed methods of disseminating information: semi- 

nars, conferences, field work, newsletters, and special courses. 

Various institutions throughout New York State, in turn, proposed to 
the State’s Commerce Department how they would spend the money, which 
was to be apportioned mainly geographically. 

The State University of New York at Buffalo proposed that it provide 
services to five counties in Western New York through the Technical 
Information Dissemination Bureau by "maintaining a computer-based 
data bank of up-dated technological information with the capability 
to retrieve, filter, and match this information with special needs 
and problems of users in the area of Western New York." This was a 
unique approach in the State. The proposal was accepted. 

The basic means for accomplishing these goals was to be a computer- 
based current awareness service. 



Tooling Up: October 1966 - August 196 ? 

An economic study of the region had already been performed for the 
Wew York State Office of Planning Coordination. 

The report stated: "The conventional standard for assessing the 

economic condition of a region is its rate of growth — growth in 
employment, growth in income, growth in sales, growth in population. 
By this standard, which leaves out the qualitative aspects of an 
area's situation, the Western New York Region's economic history 
since the mid-fifties has been one of relative decline and/or stag- 
nation. " 
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The report went on to say that "there are signs that these absolute 
or relative downtrends are bottoming -out. " 

Items manufactured in the region include abrasives, ferroalloys, 
chemicals, cereals, business forms, graphite, tires, steel, electro- 
nic equipment, paint, and parts for automobiles. 

The region covers 4,600 square miles and contains 1.567 million 
people, 9.6% and 9.3% of the state total, respectively. There are 
1,478 companies, with most of them employing less than 50 people. 

The area also has major universities and colleges, a nationally known 
research and development laboratory, and a major producer of defense 
items and space hardware, such as rocket engines. 

How do you handle the diversity of industry? How do you provide 
services to them? 

We thought the answer would be through computer-based systems, which 
could handle a diversity of information, but we wanted to find out 
for sure. 

In the summer of 1967, we hired five men to find out what industry 
was doing for information services, and whether they would make use 
of our proposed service. 

By the end of the summer, these me» had called on 289 companies in 
the five counties of Western New Yoxrk. 

The response was in general favorable. Approximately 60% of the 
companies considered handling information a problem. Most of these 
companies said they were interested in our proposed solution to 
handling information. v 

But there were some disquieting notes. For example, one of our men 
evaluated his exchange of information with a president of a company 
in Niagara Palls: 

(1) Is the company aware of the information explosion? Yes 

(2) Does the company believe that handling information is a problem? 



(3) Has the company interested in the proposed computer-based system 
service? Yes, so much so that the president suggested we give 

f ackets of Information about the Bureau ana its services to the 
ocal Chamber of commerce for them to use to attract industry ." 

(4) Last questions should we contact the company about our eervices 
when they become available later in the year? No, the man 
couldn*t see how hie company could use them . 



Yes 
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He plunged ahead. 

The system was programed and became operational. In brief, this is 
how the system works: 

An interest profile is developed for each participant. 

The terms in this profile are weighted and matched weekly 
against terms appearing in the titles of articles and 
reports. In this manner, pertinent items are selected 
and printed out as a series of two-part notification cards. 

In one year the system scans approximately 400,000 articles and 
government reports. 



High Points: September 196? - June 1968 ® 

He wanted to find out if we could run a large-scale system, and meet 
deadlines every week. 

Two major pilot projects were begun for: (1) 57 engineers and scien- 
tists from 29 companies in Western New York, and (2) approximately 
200 faculty members, whose services were subsidized by the Univer- 
sity. 

The first pilot project ended in January 1968, the second in June 
1968. During both projects, we provided free current awareness 
service and free copies of articles. 

Needless to say we were a big success. It's amazing what you can do 
when the price is right. 

No sooner did our cards go out, than the requests (one part of a 
two-part form) came back. 

I remember receiving a call from a dentist on the Health Sciences 
Faculty on the last day of the faculty pilot project: "If I get 

these in today, can I still get free copies?" 

"Yes," I said. "Now that the free pilot project is ending, how about 
subscribing?" (He had been notified about this before.) 

"No,” he said, "I wouldn't make enough use of it." 

After the pilot project ended, it was necessary to charge for our 
services. Based on our level of funding, the fees were: 

$225 for one year of current awareness service, plus 
$150 in one-time fees, and $2-$3 for each copy of 
an article or government report furnished. 
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There was enough information on each notification for each man to 
obtain his own copy. We offered the copy service as a convenience. 
We bought tear sheets of the articles from a commercial service . 

By the end of the year, we had sent out 30,000 notifications and 
furnished 1,700 copies of articles and reports, to industry alone. 



Decline: July 1968 - May 1969 * 

We began this phase with approximately 60 paying customers. Faculty 
members were incensed at having to pay. They wanted the university 
to continue to furnish it without charge. Companies thought the 
price was high, and after thinking it over they said they really 
didn't need any service. Handling information was not much of n 
problem after all. 

However, those companies and faculty who subscribed to the service 
seemed to like it. 

During this time we provided another 127,000 notifications and filled 
requests for 5,000 articles and reports. 

For some companies, our service was keeping whole engineering depart" 
ments up to date. 

And that was one of the problems. Large companies that should have 
been subscribing to 20 or 30 profiles were subscribing to one. 

Instead of obtaining $4,500 to $6,750 in fees, we obtained the basic 
$225. 

T1DB was caught in a squeeze: if we raised prices, we would lose 

customers; if we lowered them, we would lose money on each customer, 
with STS funding at its current level. 

The choices seemed to be: 

(1) more STS funding, which as far as we were concerned was too low 
to provide service. (For example, four years later, the amount 
of a grant from the National Science Foundation to The Ohio 
State University for providing similar services to faculty and 
students was $204,000 for the first year. This is more than 
T1DB received in STS funds in four years.) 

(2) higher fees 

(3) go to management of local industry and ask for a subsidy for us 
to provide services. He felt that we were doing an important 
job for Western New York, and industry needed us. 
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( 4 ) 


stop offering the service 




<5> 


expand our marketing area. 




The 


choices were evaluated as follows: 




(1) 


more STS funding was impossible 




(2) 


higher fees were not very wise. Our customers were 
already. 


complaining 


(3) 


going to industry for a subsidy was settled for us. 
at the University turned down the idea. 


A provost 


( 4 ) 


before stopping the service, we wanted to exhaust all possibili- 
ties 


<5) 


expanding the market into other regions seemed like 
solution left. 


the only 



Therefore, we began to make presentations, through the other STS 
offices in New York State, to industry in their region. 

However, we were too late. 

On Nay 5, 1969, we were notified that the U.S. Department of Commerce 
had no funds to allocate in the coining fiscal year, and that we could 
not count on supplemental funding in the current year, for the STS 
program. 



The End: Hay 1969 - Maroh 1970 6 

It was to be a lingering death for the program. 

Resuscitation efforts and conflicting stories were coming from all 
sides: Washington, Albany, and from the State University. These 

were name of the stories and happenings: 

(1) On June 26, 1969, we heard that Maurice H. Stans, Secretary of 
Commerce in President Nixon's cabinet, had not requested funds 
for the program. He wanted to wait until the program was evalu- 
ated by an outside firm; he had assumed that there vere funds 
available. "The decision was not political. .. .The request by the 
President for a cut in the budget required redujtions in all 
agency budgets and so this request and the Secretary's lack of 
knowledge of the program led to this decision . " 

(2) On June 30, .1969, we received an evaluation form to be filled 
out and returned to Arthur D. Little, Inc., the outride firm 
hired to evaluate the program. All STS offices were either 
virited or sent forms to be filled out. 
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(3) On October 17, 1969, we were told that Secretary Stans was now 
completely behind the program, and had written a "very strong 
letter" to the Bureau of the Budget requesting $5 million for the 
new fiscal year. This would be a supplemental appropriation. 

(4) On October 20, 1969, the results of the Arthur D. Little evalua- 
tion were made public. The press release stated that "the STS 
Program provides a useful ... service in transferring technologi- 
cal know-how which is of substantial benefit to the nation." 

(5) In November, 1969, the Bureau of the Budget approved the request 
for supplemental STS funding. 

(6) in December, 1969, Congressional hearings were held on all 
supplemental appropriations, including the one for the STS Pro- 
gram. The Senate approved the $5 million appropriation; the 
House did not. 

(7) On December 20, 1969, a Senate-House conference committee on 

supplemental appropriations compromised: $0 for the STS Program. 

(8) On January 15, 1970, we were officially notified of the termina- 
tion of the program. 

Also, the STS appropriation approved by the New York State Legislature 
for its support of the program was tied to federal funding. No 
federal funds, no state funds. 

In addition, the State University of New York at Buffalo did not have 
extra funds to continue its subsidy of these, services. 

And, warring factions within the University made some decisions to 
help sink the Bureau. Instead of trying to lighten the financial load 
on the Bureau, these factions made it heavier: computer time for 

services to faculty was no longer subsidized, in part, by the Comput- 
ing Center, and the $8,000 data bank that had been paid for by the 
Library was now charged directly to the Bureau. 

Along with the STS Program, TIDB had gone out and obtained a number of 
contracts to do systems work for libraries and other information hand- 
ling organizations. But these contracts were not enough to keep TIDB 
afloat against the combined efforts of the U.S. Government, the New 
York State Government, and the State University of New York at Buffalo. 

The Bureau services were stopped as of February 2, 1970. The books 
were closed, contracts were finished, and the Buroau disappeared. All 
that remains are reels of magnetic tape, containing a data bank of 
approximately one million items and th'a programs for the current 
awareness system. 
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Epilogue 

After going through ay notes, the letters received from the various 
STS offices, and thinking back to those days, I am reminded of a 
quote from the book, In Cold Blood s 

M I didn't want to harm the man. I thought he was a very 
nice gentleman. Soft-spoken. I thought so right up to 
the moment I cut his throat. 
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ECONOMICS OF INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
Chairman: Mr. W. Uhlmann (Sweden) 



DR* W. £. BATTEN (UK) : Over the last two or three years there haa been a considerable 

change of emphasis in the general quest of information science. We have moved our area 
of inquiry away from the question of how shall we do it, to the rather more rewarding 
question of how shall we do it sore cheaply , or better still, how ahall we do it with 
a greater degree of cost effectiveness? 

This I believe to be a very encouraging movement because firat, it ia intrinaically 
good to go after value; and secondly, you cannot go for value until you employ coat 
factor reasoning, which evidently records some progress. 

Our ability to select a required sub-set from a large set ia atill extremely limi- 
ted, even at substantial cost, but at least we now posaeaa an expertiae and a method- 
ology for doing it and the world has already enough experience, if only communication 
and cooperation could be improved. We do not yet know how to obtain 100% retrieval 
and 102 precision through an outside agency, whether that agency be mechanical or hu- 
man, but we are beginning to know why we cannot, and before long I think we may even 
be able to discern the likely limits of aearch performance and even the approximate 
shape of the cost performance curve. 

This could lead to a situation where the uaer might be able to chooae Co what point 
of the performance curve he wanta to go in a particular aituation; in other vorda, he 
does not need to buy a Rolls Royce when a Ford Escort will do and vice versa. 

It is not too early to cast an economic eye on the nature, aice, and infrastructure 
of the data bases being produced today. I am not concerned with their various incompa- 
tibilities. I am far more concerned that we should recognise how they came into exis- 
tence and how they get themselves paid for. 

But let's not tackle the wrong problems. I doubt whether the oil technologists 
come together once a year to deplore the prevalence of sulphur In crude oil. The data 
bases that we now enjoy and at the same tine decry are largely the products of the 
exertions and energies and investments of producers of secondary literature and let 
us never forget it c Their composition is, therefore, the distillation of many years 
in the publishing market. It represents a package for which there ia a sufficient 
market to ensure its continuance. We might see a changing succession of products 
which will drive us even madder than we are. So it may ba well to recognise that 
crude oil does contain sulphur and probably always will and that alcohol products do* 
need to be carefully refined before they are potent. 

While being appreciative of the existence of reasonably viable and stable data 
bases, let us not assume that they are nacegsarily in the beat fora for the information 
market. It is a plausible hypothesis that there ia room for a whola new social activi- 
ty in reprocessing these stable data bases into more opportunistic selections which 
might be both long-lived or short-lived. But this re-arrangement will never be done 
for a mere six people who want it for a mere six months - not unless there is a mere 
six million pounds of interest lying behind the quaat. 
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I hope I don’t strip us of dignity if I use a homely analogy: the good housewife 
does not require her vegetables in hundred weights. She needs one garlic, one pound 
of onions, one pound of carrots and so on. So a retailing organization was a very 
early component of commerce. The technological scientist, if not the research scien- 
tist 9 is a little like the housewife in that he needs a pinch of this and a cupful of 
that. We shall need information supermarkets where the stocks are both selected and 
organized and arranged to suit a certain clientele. 

What will this mean in techniques and in policy? Here is an area in which we know 
little. If the search centers will merely acquire several data bases and offer all or 
some for the customer’s choice, the overhead will be high. If we create mixed sub- 
collections out of the variety of today’s collections, the overhead attached to re- 
arrangement will also be high. I will not speculate about how often the right answer 
will be ”a” or how often it will be "b"; what is almost certain is that merging will 
be high and that sometimes it will be the right choice. 

This points to the need for a unique and compact item identification and for an 
item record format which is at least uniform in its hospitality if not in its struc- 
ture. We need these things not because we already know them to be essential for 
operations, but because we can discern that they will make developments so much more 
rapid, so much cheaper and so much more within the compass of even amall organizations. 

The re-arrangement and repackaging of data bases will be an area of trial and error 
that we cannot by-pass whatever our prejudices and whatever our hopes. 

We now know a little more about how to make use of acceptable files. We know much 
leaa about creating acceptable files out of record files. This is an area that ASLIB 
hopes to be actively studying during the next two years. We shall be extremely happy 
to collaborate with anyone who is thinking of working along the same lines. In parti- 
cular, we will welcome any statistical observations, any numerical observations on the 
degrees of overlap between different data bases and upon cases where the existence 
of overlap is not a nuisance, but is beneficial. 

PROF. KOCHEN (VS) : Mr. Disch mentioned yesterday the ’’quality of life” with regard 

to an objective to be maximized in Norway in connection with information systems plan- 
ning, ’’Quality of life” is measured mostly by the GNP per capita. I propose the 
following measure of the ’’quality of life”: the variety of the goods and services 
available to a person, together - and this is very important - with the wisdom to 
choose among this variety. So what I call ’’wisdom”, or the ability to choose among 
these alternatives, is just as important as variety. 

A few examples: in the US there is a large number of services and a tremendous 
variety of services for the poor which the poor have no idea about. In Israel, for 
example, there is - I have just discovered - a tremendous amount of know-how about 
urban planning as a potential world-wide service that I am willing to bet very few of 
the people who ought to know do know about. The information referral center is now 
becoming one of the services of the library. In Philadelphia, for example, the li- 
braries are stepping into this role, matching the poor of Philadelphia - there’s 25 X 
unemployment there - with the many agencies that provide services for the poor, but 
which the poor don't know about. 

Within the library itself, the number of services is increasing. As the number of 
services increases and the number of needs too, what is lacking? Lacking is a way of 
coupling the two. The referral specialist needs directories to help him beyond his 
memory. He needs directories that minimise the possibilities of large resources and 
would enable a variety of problem solvers to meet needs for which resources exist. 
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This is a key problem because if it is solved, it opens for analysis a whole host of 
other problems which are of theoretical and practical significance. 

We need to bring some analytical thinking into the area. There is some progress, 
although very much in its infancy, in the analytical methodology of directory struc- 
tures, By directory structure I mean, for example, poison control. Somebody calls in: 
ray baby has just swallowed a white liquid and has the following symptoms. The person 
at the other end doesn’t necessarily have to be an expert on toxicology, but there are 
four kinds of directories that could help him: the white pages of the telephone direc- 
tory lists all the poisons and he could look through all 100 pages of this, but this 
is ineffective. Something a little more sophisticated would be the index of symptoms 
and the properties of the substance, but that isn’t very useful either for a poison 
control situation. A classified directory such as the yellow pages is a little bit 
better, but still really not adequate for poison control, and finally, there are new 
things that we could think of such as directories that have constant zoomability 
which permit the person answering this emergency request on the telephone to get a 
bird’s eye view of what the poison might be and then zoom down on it like an eagle 
does and crawl along the terrain like a worm until he pinpoints the precise or close 
to the precise substance that might have been the poison. 

The purpose of these various kinds of directory structures is to match resources 
to the real needs of problem solvers in a cost-effective way. There is progress in 
this area. There are today a number of programmes, computer programmes and mathema- 
tical methods of analysis that can help design directories. For example, there is a 
program to estimate the cost of using a directory. It is a computer program which 
takes its input from four types of tables. Basically these tables tell you to whom 
a referential consultant could refer a question that comes in. For example, if the 
question "where can I get food stamps?" or "who can help me with this urban problem?" 
comes in, there are a number of sources the consultant can turn to in this directory 
and there are a number of other direct sources where he knows he can get the answer 
and there is a cost attached to each such look-up. 

There are a number of people to whom he can "pass the buck" with a probability 
of success and he knows that there is a cost attached to that. There is the possibi- 
lity of referring the entire request to somebody who he thinks can handle the query 
better than he himself can. There is a cost attached to this as well, and the possi- 
bility that the second person will not be able to answer, but will in turn pass it on. 
So there are three possibilities: either to answer it by look-up or directly from one’s 
expertise, or refer to somebody else. There is the danger of being trapped in the 
bureaucratic cycle run-around and never getting out of it, while the customer waits. 

There is a computer program for analyzing what the average cost per query is for 
a whole variety of queries and one can run this program and determine what is the 
best structure of a directory which will serve the purpose. There is another program 
which permits us to see under what conditions a network of referential consultants, 
each of whom passes the query on to another and uses the other’s resources, does 
better than the best of these resources alone. It is a rather interesting situation 
where five heads are better than one, even though one is the best of the five. There 
are conditions under which this is the case. The conditions are connected with the 
utility of a response and the cost of transferring. 

There is also a model which permits one to predict the success of information re- 
ferral centers. For example, in the US in Philadelphia, the center which matches 
services available with the needs of the poor, measures the number of queries per 
month and their growth, and they are predictable from mathematical models. Most of 
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the questions that cose in this way to the center in Philadelphia, in time get an- 
swered successfully. A three-way telephone hook-up is used in which the referential 
consultant makes sure that the connection which he suggests between an agency and the 
client is in fact satisfactory. 

Analytical approaches are possible and, in my opinion, necessary, because when 
data bases get very large 9 we cannot afford trial and error; and to a large extent we 
cannot afford experimentation. It is important before gathering a lot of data to 
have some idea about what to do with this data. There are no practical applications 
for this kind of analysis as yet, but they lead to ideas such as the following. We 
could set up experimental systems which more than pay for themselves* The yellow 
pages which have been around for many years are just the beginning. They are a remark- 
able way of utilizing the technology of the telephone and it seems to me that there 
are tremendous opportunities for redesigning the structure of the yellow pages to 
make them more responsive to the needs of the users, and to make them available to a 
greater variety of users. 

A system such as an information referral center which could be set up In many de- 
veloping countries at rather low capital investment, would answer the needs of deci- 
sion makers in problem solving at all levels, and could repay itself very amply. Poor 
people have all kinds of needs; for example, the need for water* There is a lot of 
know-how about water, but the poor don’t always know how to tap this information; 
they don't know whom to ask* It is a question of getting names of people, telephone 
numbers, all very practical things, to lead them to the source which would help them 
solve their particular problem. 

Such a thing could be easily implemented and a directory like the yellow pages is 
only one aspect of this. One could do a lot with census taking* A mobile computer 
which takes a census, can at the same time disseminate information like a mobile li- 
brary which goes into less developed zones and collects demographic data which it 
then makes available to the people and their representatives to make them aware r>f 
the problems of which they perhaps weren’t previously aware. 

There is real opportunity to help decision making in the public sector* We are 
beginning to get some empirical data on the needs and practices of decision makers 
with a view towards knowing what kind of directory structure would be useful to them. 

Let me terminate on this note. The kind of directories we really should strive 
for should allow maximum cost effectiveness. Those which have some capability of 
synthesis, some capability of showing a person what is the over-logical structure of 
the topic he is concerned with, have educational value - it is only such factors which 
maximize benefit. 

MR. A * LEBOVITZ (Israel): The origins of ray paper are in my work in the US during 

the early stages of the INIS and AGR1S Information systems, and my opportunity to 
view International systems both from the point of view of one of the large, highly 
developed, super-powers, as well as to view those same systems from the viewpoint of 
a developing country such as Israel. I have been trying over the course of the past 
year to develop a conceptual model of the information system which exists here and 
its relationship to the world-wide information scene, just to help me understand some 
of the forces that are at play. 

I firmly believe that scientific and technological information is really a neces- 
sary input for the industrial development of any country. Information can be obtained 
either through R&D within the country, or through the exploitation of R&D taken from 
someplace else, the usual method being technology transfer. 
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Insofar as information depends on locally produced R&D, what is happening now is 
that the rich countries are becoming richer, the poor ones becoming poorer. In my 
paper I cited OECD data from which you see that the more developed the country, the 
higher the percentage of its GNP is used for R&D, so it gets even further ahead. In 
1963-4 the percentage of the GNP used for R&D was 1.5% in the US as compared with 
2/10 of 1% in such countries as Portugal and Greece. 

One method of handling the technology transfer process is to import information 
in bulk. I am not talking about the non-formal, non-library systems, but about the 
documentary systems where it is possible to buy data bases, books, journals, etc. 
and to utilize them in another country. 

What do you do when you have a system that has to be able to provide for the re- 
search within a given country, as well as for the world's production of information, 
while it itself is based on a research program which is only a fraction of one percent 
of the world's production of knowledge? The only real solution in to base national 
systems on much larger international systems. 

This brings up the next question. How does one allocate the costs of those inter- 
national systems? Can you do it by dividing up the total cost in terms of how much is 
made of the information? Probably not, because that puts a very large amount of the 
cost on small developing countries who are using the information developed by the 
super-powers to a much greater extent, proportionately, than the super-powers 
themselves. 

There are, however, some alternatives. The first is to relate the contribution 
that each country makes to the cost of operating the overall systems, to the GNP or 
some function of the GNP within each country. At first sight that looks like a rela- 
tively simple thing to do. However, it has the disadvantage that it does not take 
into account the actual use made of the research within the using country. 

For example, a country whose emphasis is on agricultural research ought to pay a 
higher percentage of the cost to the agricultural information system than a country 
whose principal emphasis is on some other branch of knowledge. If you relate those 
twe factors - the GNP and the quantity of research - formulas for fairly allocating 
the amount can be developed. 

Another possible method might be to allocate a page charge for each page of pub- 
lications issued. A proposal was made in the US some time back that when an Auto- 
mobile is sold the price ought to include the cost of the disposal of that automobile 
when its utility ends, I think the same kind of thing could be applied to publica- 
tions. A country which wants to participate in an international system and wants its 
information to be indexed, abstracted, and distributed through the international sys- 
tem, should pay a share of the cost in proportion to the amount of publications that 
it actually generates. Perhaps this would cut down on some of the redundant publica- 
tions. However, I haven't noticed that page charges on journals have had that effect. 

Technological progress is extremely important for the under-developed countries. 

It was Pope Paul who recently said that another name for peace could be technology. 

Mi?. i?.B. Z AAIMAN (South Africa) : When one undertakes the expensive task of costing of 

information services, one does so to improve the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
service. It may help one to reach this objective if one can compare the cost of one's 
own information center with those of other countries. However, when making inter- 
center comparisons, one must be careful to compare comparable activities. Important 
differences in approach may exist between information centers which are attached to 
industrial organizations on the one hand, and research institutes on the other. 
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The requests which we recieve at Iscor - South African Iron and Steel Corporation - 
for information on technical problems form 79% of all requests received. Searches on 
management problems form the other 21%. The research department initiates only 8% of 
all information searches. Within the information service one finds four types of 
activity: direct services to users which make up 63% of all staff time; administration 
and communication within the center take up 14%; tasks which are performed purely to 
create input take another 14%; liaison with Iscor personnel and with outside informa- 
tion sources make another 9%. 

In research institutes, these relations may be different, especially as regards 
input, Iscor's information center does not attempt to pioneer revolutionary develop- 
ments in information science. The non -experimental nature of our work is reflected 
in the negligible amount of time allocated to planning and development of new services. 

As we are attached to a non-subsidized, profit-oriented organization, we must keep 
costs as low as possible. Salaries form 76% of our budget and accordingly, we attach 
great value to the measurement of the amount of human effort which is required to 
perform each task. 

One hopes that the practice of publishing the costs of information in terms of 
money, which is now prevalent, will yield to the use of time as an international 
measuring factor for cost comparison. 

The times given in my paper Indicate what it costs to run a service regardless of 
the actual success rate achieved. In this sense the time costs are merely descriptive 
of activity and thus are of limited value. It is difficult to Interpret the efficiency 
and effectiveness of an Information center by looking at its costs alone, A standard 
of measurement must be found by which the time costs of activities can be interpreted 
by means of a common denominator. 

It has been suggested that the cost per user should be used as a common denominator. 
However, we found that two thirds of our users use one third of the time that we spend 
on searches. The other one third of users use the remaining two thirds, 

A more acceptable standard may be the time cost per "successful unit" of output. 

The concept of a "successful unit" must in each instance be defined within the context 
of the service rendered. If the cost per "successful unit" is determined, time costs 
are useful in the evaluation of a service and also in comparisons between information 
centers. 

We can analyze the cost of success in the case of the Iscor Technical Press Review. 
The Review contains short abstracts of periodical articles. Readers of the Review can 
ask for copies of the full articles. 

When 8,720 abstracts were published annually, the time taken for the preparations 
per abstract was 0,13 hours. The number of requests for copies of full articles then 
came to 36% of the number of abstracts published. We consider a request for an arti- 
cle a sign of a successful abstract. The time per successful abstract was 0,37 hours. 
Since getting these results the choice of the items for the Technical Press Review 
has become more selective and we now publish 40% fewer abstracts. The number of re- 
quests for articles has actually Increased by 5% and is now for 63% of the abstracts 
published. 

ielng more selective, the time for the preparation of each published abstract 
increased from 0.13 hours to 0,22 hours. However, the cost per request or per success 
decreased from 0,37 hours to 0.35 hours. This is an Instance where the publication 
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of a large number of abstracts lowers the unit cost per abstract published. This 
may create an impression of greater efficiency, while the effectiveness of the service 
may in fact be lower. The measurement of the cost of successful units of output seems 
to be necessary for effective inter-center comparisons. 

MB. B. HIBSCH (US): I think it might be of interest in view of the things that have 

been discussed earlier to present a brief history of the life and near death of our 
automated library system. It started officially about five years ago. Unofficially 
it began well over 15 years ago. The work was carried out by a large number of people. 
But even a large organization like IBM is not given to developing expensive programs 
without worrying about their economics. 

It was approximately two years ago that the company asked us to look at the econo- 
mics and to prove that indeed there were libraries that could use this system if it 
were developed. We tried to obtain figures from libraries. Dr. Batten suggested that 
the reason that some of these figures are not available is because companies are 
jealous of their successes. I would also suggest that companies and universities 
are reluctant to give this kind of information because they are also jealous of their 
failures. 

We were able finally to obtain help of a small university near the IBM laboratory 
where I work in California to help us identify some of the operations which could be 
improved through a mechanized system of the kind that is described in my paper. 

About this time our company decided that there was no future for this program and 
it had to be stopped. It is a truism that in governments and in large corporations, 
it is very difficult for the management to stop things that people want very much to 
do. We stopped what was called the program, but continued it under a different name. 

The corporation has tried to stop many programs which ultimately proved to be successful 
so that even if management didn't encourage our work, they were still sufficiently un- 
certain about their own judgement not to interfere. 

I am happy to report that the program is now indeed operational and a large govern- 
mental library is negotiating to install it for experimental purposes. I would like 
to give you some indication of the amount of work that was required to obtain even 
this amount of information. IBM supplied six people; the university supplied an equal 
number and these 12 people worked for a total of three months to collect the data* 

Now in order to persuade IBM or the libraries that this program was desirable and 
worthwhile we looked for ways in which money could be saved. Money in this case means 
salaries. We looked for all those operations in the library that were duplications of 
effort. For example, if a card had to be inserted into the main catalogue and into 
several other catalogues, we considered that a duplication of effort. However, there 
was one other consideration; namely, that if operation was mechanized, it would indeed 
improve the overall performance of the system. 

The reason for having six IBMers and six librarians working on the survey was to 
make sure that we would come to some common agreement about what was duplication and 
what was an improvement of the system. We came to the conclusion that in this parti- 
cular library, approximately 40% of the salaries had a potential for cost saving, 
which could then be applied to the cost of the mechanized system. 

For the last 15 years we have been working on information retrieval. We are con- 
tinuing to do that, but at some point it seemed desirable to do something about the 
repository of information rather than the content of information* If we could 
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successfully mechanize a library and find out where the information is and a little 
on what the information content is 9 then we might have less difficulty in mechanizing 
the contents of books for retrieval. I think that was a fairly mundane kind of ap- 
proach and not one that was very popular in the company. However , a few of us felt 
that until such a data base was available for information scientists to manipulate , 
it would be very difficult for information science to progress. I agree that this 
position has yet to be proved , but at least now we have a system which will allow 
this to be investigated. 

The system is operational and hopefully as a consequence of the negotiations being 
undertaken with one or two libraries in the US, we will be able to report at a later 
date that this system has not only been successful in terms of its function, but that 
a large percentage of the costs have been identified and that it is available for 
manipulation by information scientists* 

MR* UHLMANN : To Dr* Batten • I have some experience which borders on what you said, 
but unfortunately most of the commercially available data bases are made for purposes 
other than searching. They are mainly made for producing printed journals and this 
fact makes their use for international retrieval sometimes very awkward. One is 
occasionally faced with the problem which can be compared to that of the reader of a 
book without an index; to find what one wants one has to read through the whole book. 
Besides, data bases often contain much information which is quite useless for informa- 
tion retrieval. I know of one fairly big data base which consists of only 50% of in- 
formation bearing characters. In other words, you have to search 20 million charac- 
ters per year of which 10 million characters you don’t need. Also, many, or most of 
the commercial services object strongly to transfer information from their tapes to 
others for redistribution. 

DR* BATTEN: To Mr* Uhlmann * You referred to the fact that commercial data bases are 
often full of needless characters which I suppose are there for no better purpose 
than telling the computer that it has to underline at some point or to leave two 
spaces or something like that. Of course, it is wrong that when a base is put on 
the market it should be cluttered up. This is just the sort of task which the "infor- 
mation supermarkets" should do. I’m sorry to press the analogy still further, but it 
is their task to take the sulphur out of the crude oil. Many of the commercial data 
bases were not designed for services, but neither was the crude oil provided by pro- 
vidence in a form suitable for driving jet engines. 

Many of the comnercial bases Indeed have many of the imperfections of raw materials 
because often they have been created for other purposes. But it’s still good that 
they exist. Let us do what we can with them rather than start entirely anew. 

MR* UHLMANN: To Prof . Kochen * The data applying mathematical thinking (mathematical 
systems and operations) in the design of information systems has been largely neglected. 
Some attempts have been made in Sweden, but I think it has been done too late. 

MR* C* KEREN (Israel): I would like to introduce another aspect of the economics of 

information systems which has been rather neglected, e.g., the economics of the infor- 
mation system as a part of the input which goes into making a product, be it research 
or a physical product. We have to decide what kind of an approach to take, how deeply 
to index, how much to abstract - in short, how much input do we put into what we want 
to produce. 

It has been said that minimizing information means maximizing risk, and 1 know 
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that we all more or less intuitively decide on which point of this scale we stand. 

But we need much more information about the economics of information systems in order 
to decide where to stop. The results of such research would probably weigh heavily 
in deciding which techniques we should employ in order to achieve our purposes. 

DR. BATTEN : To Mr* Keren • The total logistics and economics of our large information 
problems are frightening in their complexity unless one is prepared to be satisfied 
with a fairly pragmatic solution. You are absolutely right. We do know the optimum 
form of item representation. We do not know the optimum nature of indexing; we do 
not know the proper admixture of classification techniques and of indexing s techniques 
and of correlation techniques. What an item means to one person is not what it means 
to another and I am not talking about polemic assessment where it is a case of saying 
I think the man is wrong or I think the man is right. I am talking about the kind of 
creative thought that the reading of that contribution is going to produce in different 
people. 

MR. S, ISAACSON (Israel) : To Dr • Batten. Your analogy to the grocery store and super- 
market is a good one. In the US, the Department of Defence adopted this concept many 
years ago in their specialized information centers. 

I think what Is going to happen in the information field of the future is that we 
are going to have many different levels of the grocery chain. For example, there is 
going to be the wholesaler who sorts the information into very large batches that over- 
lap considerably. We are also going to have some specialized retailers who provide 
very highly specialized information. It is what is happening with the highly special- 
ized doctors. However, we don't want to become so specialized that when you call an 
eye doctor, he asks "is it the right eye or the left eye?" 

DR* 8, HOFFMANN (Israel) : We have been acquainted with two approaches - one presented 

by Dr. Batten which is to set up national information systems for specific purposes v 
because the material is too large to be coped with otherwise in a cost effective way. 

The other approach presented by Prof. Kochen, is the building of mathematical models 
of information systems and applying mathematical theory to evaluate cost effectiveness. 
However, there is a third approach which has been neglected. There do exist cost 
effective information systems in the commercial community. Large chemical companies, 
for example, in the US, have information systems of their own which are definitely 
considered cost effective. It might be a good idea to analyze these systems. 

DR* BATTEN : To Dr. Hoffmann • I entirely agree with you that there are cost effective 
systems in industry which would well repay study. Let me however add a word of caution. 
I was associated with a fairly large industrial organization for a number of years and 
I know of one example there of information system which was cost effective for no other 
reason than the fact that owing to the tenets of accountancy and financing in that 
particular company, that particular service never had to pay for any of its duplica- 
ting charges and consequently of course the product looked very cheap, but it Jolly 
well wasn't. 

PROF . KOCHEIJ : To Dr. Hoffmann. Regarding the cost benefit figures of business enter- 
prises. What comprises this knowledge industry? You will find the components of that 
in a book by Machlup "Production and Distribution of Knowledge in the United States" 
(Princeton University Press, 1962) in which he shows that the "knowledge industry" 
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constitutes about one third of the GNP. Machlup gives direct cost prices rather than 
cos 1 8 and there is an important economic difference; you get profits rather than 
utility. For the most part you get information about the private sector which does 
things the way it was done yesterday, so you will get a somewhat distorted picture. 

If you really go into the basic problem of measuring benefits you will have to 
estimate and project and create demands and try to understand what is the central 
nature of information and be specific about what kind of information one wants to 
get. Production of magazines such as Time, Inc. produces, or, on the other hand, those 
providing agricultural information or information about water, are in the public sec- 
tor where the figures on cost and benefit are quite different because they are 
government subsidized, 

MR* W* K. LOWRY (US) : I would like to mention some of the problems which we who have 

large information organizations are concerned with, as far as the economics go. The 
variety of data bases that are now being developed for computer processing are making 
choices essential. This choice is not always desirable, particularly if the user is 
interested in many disciplines. The alternative to making choices is to develop new 
data bases. Since this is an international conference, it seems quite appropriate 
to enter a plea here that the developers of large data bases not Increase the size 
of their data bases indefinitely, each doing the same thing, thus making the choice 
more difficult and the cost higher. There should be some sort of standard worked 
out so that not only one, but several data bases could be used. 

MR* UHLMANN : There is probably an optimum size for a data base because if I have one 

enormous interdisciplinary base which covers everything, I am obviously forced to 
search every time for a needle in a haystack. On the other hand, if a data base is 
too small there is the danger of missing something in the border fields and one is 
forced to search through several bases. There are some attempts at international 
cooperation which hopefully will make it possible to find a suitable compromise, I 
know about one because I am concerned with it. There is an international research 
documentation service which was established about eight years ago to distribute 
documentation sheets, A year ago OECD called a meeting to decide what is to be done 
with this service in the future. A format on magnetic tape was proposed. It was 
further proposed to design documentation sheets so that they may be used directly as 
input for the system. The communications format is roughly identical with the pro- 
posed ISO format. Distribution of tapes is to start on January 1, 1972. This is a 
small data base with only about 12,000 documents a year, but I think it is a success- 
ful international venture. ^ 

DR* BATTEN : To Mr . UhVmnn • You thought that there might be an optimum size for a 
data base and I think you shuddered a little at the overlarge one. I entirely agree 
with you. When I spoke of supermarkets, I certainly didn’t visualize one gigantic 
fish pond containing all the sharks and all the minows. I thought that having formed 
the pond, one would then form from it a number of puddles which might well change 
their shape and form from time to time, but little puddles to which small chaps like 
you and me could go with little fishing lines, 

PROF. H. BORKO (US) : To Mr. Lebooitz. Regarding the charging algorithm you suggest, 

I understand that the more highly developed and richer the country, the higher the 
percentage of the cost it should pay. It’s sort of a graduated income tax. I don t 
see it in terms of the input of the amount of research, I would rather see it in 
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terms of the total budget proportional to the budget spent on RW) In general* What 
you are saying Is that the more research he puts Into the system, the more he has got 
to pay 9 rather that the more money he funds for research the more he has to pay. There 
Is an Important difference* 

MR. LEBOWITZ: To Prof. Bovko . I tend to agree with you* I think that one of the 
rules that would have to be established would be that a country that participates 
would be expected to do so fully, with the exception perhaps of classified Information* 

MR. B % VICKERY (UK) : To Mr. Zaaiman * I would like to support your plea that if people 
are doing costing of effort, they should report this In terns of time as well as 
money. From the point of view of comparability 9 the types of tasks that are reported 
should aim to be standardized. Often one gets very widely diverse figures for the 
tine spent on cataloging a book because people's Interpretations of what the task of 
cataloging means 9 vary a great deal. Have you found difficulty In comparing your 
figures with the figures of others because of this? 



MR. ZAAIMAN: To Mr. Viokery • It la extremely difficult to make any conparlaona at the 
moment* The only way that one can compare is to look at the figures published by 
other centers and find one which looks like your own and then try to make out what 
they actually did to achieve that figure* That Is why detailed descriptions of tasks 
of the sort I tried to put Into my own paper must be published, I think that In 
some cases they are not detailed enough* The problem with tlme 9 as with mooey 9 la 
that one gets widely divergent figures reported In the literature* In an article 
by Penner some time ago 9 coats were expressed In terms of money 9 and he Indicated 
that these costs were calculated at rangea of $2*50 to $8*10 an hour* 



MR. Af. KELLER (US): To Mr • Zaaiman. I was very interested in your statement that a 
request for a document Indicates a successful abstract* This Is partly true In my 
own experience, A good abstract persuades me that I ought to read the original* On 
the other hand, this may be untrue since sometimes I have to go to the original text 
because the abstract Is not good* For example. It may fall to give the number or aex 
or age or ethnicity of subjects or something doesn't add up or something seems ambl-' 
guous* So I don't know whether the request for original documents is automatically 
a good test of the quality of abstracting* 

We should aim at developing standards for excellence in abstracting so that the 

abstract serves two purposes: to persuade the user of the abstract that this is a 

paper worth reading; or, on the other hand, to show that It would be a waste of time* 
For example, If the abstractor knows that In this subject you really cannot evaluate 
the experiment without knowing the sex of the subject and the author has not reported 
It and the editor publishes such a silly paper, I think It Is very nice to put Into 
brackets In the abstract "sex of subject not stated" so I wouldn't bother to read the 
paper* 

Mi?, ZAAIMAN : To Mr. Keller • The question of successful abstracts Is one wide open to 
criticism* We consider It a success If we have chosen an article which is of Interest 
to Iscor and have summarized It In such a way that somebody wanted to read it* This 

Is our only practical test at the moment* We have no further Information aa to how 

successful these abstracts really are* That would take a lot of research which we 
cannot go Into* We have to apply some standard which works In a practical situation* 
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How much information do you put into the product? We should accept that informa- 
tion work is a service function and in many companies service functions are not costed. 
How can you cost a personnel department? You will find that 10-15 years ago personnel 
departments were record departments. Then management woke up to the fact that person- 
nel is one of the most valuable raw materials so they started to hire psychologists 
and sociologists and others, and management does not expect these people to show pro- 
fit. They want them to retain the staff; if staff turnover is too high, they will 
get critized. I think that Information work is a service function that can hardly 
ever be really costed as far as the profit it shows. One has to deliver the service 
which is required at the lowest possible cost. 

PROFm V. SESSIONS ( VS) : To Mr, Zaaiman . You are to be congratulated on having pre- 
sented probably one of the most uniquely valuable papers at the meeting. I would 
have liked to have heard some summaries by function; what were the managements' costs 
in total, not Just the breakdown. I was glad to hear you devote time to such things 
as writing reports. These are things that people usually don't put down. However, 

I would have liked to see some summaries by general function and I would also have 
liked to see some R6D costs. 

A great deal of discussion here has been on the assumption that you have a system 
that has somehow been miraculously given to you or developed under some funding and it 
is static from then on. This simply is not true. Even if you are not converting to a 
different type of computer, you are constantly finding new methods of editing and 
validating your data and you are inevitably going to have new data and new devices. 

You are going to have to train people, you are going to have certain feedback costs, 
etc., and I think that if at some time you redo your paper, some of this information 
should be included because these are costs that are usually neglected but they are 
extremely important. 

MR. ZAAIMAN : To Mrs. Sessions . We have quite a lot of additional figures available 
and we can supply them to anyone Interested. The amount of work that goes into a 
aurvey like this is something which we would not be able to undertake ourselves. 
Fortunately we have a large Systems and Procedures Division which undertook the study. 

I warn anybody who wants to undertake a study like this to be very careful as it 
has an extremely demoralizing effect on the staff. People think that certain things 
can't be measured. As a matter of fact, I know of a case where work performed by 
doctors is done according to time standards and done successfully, but librarians 
and information officers do not accept this and you have to prepare them very care- 
fully and then still watch out for a lot of trouble. 

MR. ISAACSON: To Dr. Sohutszack, In your paper, you cite a cost per abstract of 
$15-16. This seems rather high. In 1962 I headed an information center for a 
marketing company In Ohio, Florida. An abstract cost us 49c. We were handling 
about 50,000 abstracts a year, servicing 15,000 engineers and scientists. But this 
difference in price may be partially due to the inflation throughout the world today. 

I don't think it is unrealistic to have very highly structured international in- 
formation centers dealing with special subjects. Last month we finished a study in 
plastics, looking at new products. Scanning the information in Israel alone occu- 
pied five people for about three months. In addition we bought a lot of Information 
from highly specialized centers overseas. 

I think it is well worth the money to get the information that you need in time 
and I think what has to be done in something like a group hospitalization plan for 
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the world. You pay a certain amount to join and when you get sick you get certain 
services. The same can be done with information; you pay some minimum fee to become 
a member of the information society and when you need the information there will be 
a charge which you will consider worthwhile. 

DR, V, SCHUTZSACK (Germany ) : To Mr, Isaacson . The figure of 49c is rather low, but I 
should like to say that in our figure of $15 are included not only the preparation of 
the abstract, but the data, handling by the computer, the printing, the distribution 
and so on. Besides, it is very difficult to compare figures from different centers. 
Some do in-depth indexing, some short abstracts, others informative abstracts and 



DR . Jo ROTHSCHILD (Israel) : To Mr Hirsch. Could you please compare your findings with 
the experience of some other large American university libraries. No. 8 of your bib- 
liography is the publication of Fussier and Payne of the Chicago University Library, 

It should be interesting to hear a discussion about their experience. 

MR, HIRSCH: To Dr< Rothschild . With regard to comparing our figures with figures of 
other reports, we have had the same difficulty that everybody else has in identifying 
all of these detailed activities, but in general I have observed that the Chicago re- 
port and ours would agree in general on the overall potential for mechanization savings. 

MRS, /l. A/. DE BVSTAMAUTE (Mexico) : To Mr. Hirsch. Would saving 42% of the salaries of 
the personnel of a library by installing your system be enough to pay for the computer 
system, and what would be the advantages of putting the system in? 

MR, HIRSCH : To Mrs, De Bustamante. Wherever possible, the activities were looked at in 
terms of how data was entered into the system. If data was entered more than once, that 
was considered duplication. As to whether the 42% mechanization savings potential is 
adequate to pay for the system, the answer is a qualified yes. Let me explain why it 
is qualified. In the particular university where this study was carried out, they did 
not have a computer that could be shared with another department. The library system 
that I have described in the paper is one which shares a computer. There are many 
ways in which a computer can be shared. It can be shared in terms of information 
being stored so that it can be retrieved quickly, or less expensively by it being re- 
trieved a little slower. 

In the case of fast retrieval it could be as if you and I were talking back and 
forth to each other all the time. In the case of slower retrieval the time delay may 
be as much as 20-30 seconds. This makes a considerable difference in the cost. 

However, in terms of the salaries of that particular library of half a million 
volumes with additions at the rate of approximately 100,000 per annum, 42% of mechani- 
zation savings potential would have justified a computer on a share basis. 



so on 
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